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SERMON CXL. — 


THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE USEFULNESS OF PRAYER TO INDIVIBUALS. 


1 THESSALONIANS Vv. 17. 
Pray without ceasing. 


iy the preceding discourse, I considered the Nature, and Seasons, 
of Prayer, and the Obligations which we are under io pray. 1 
shall now discuss, at some length, the fourth subject proposed 
at that time; viz. the Usefulness of Prayer. 

The observations, which I shall make concerning this subject, 
will be included under the following general heads : 

The Usefulness of Prayer by its own proper Influence ; and, 

Its Efficacy in procuring Blessings from God. 

The first of these heads, viz. the Usefulness of Prayer by its 
own proper Influence, 1 shall consider, as zt respects 

Individuals ; 

Families ; and, 

Public Societies. 

In this discourse, it is my intention to exhibit the Usefulness of 
Prayer to Individuals by its proper Influence on themselves. 

Before I proceed to the direct discussion of this subject, it 
will be useful to observe, that the personal concerns of an indi- 
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vidual are the proper subjects of secret prayer. The propriety 
of such Prayer is wholly derived from the fact, that we have 
many important interests, which are only personal, and require 
to be transacted between us and our Maker. In their very na- 
ture, they are incapable of being disclosed to our fellow-crea- 
tures, without material disadvantages. Often they are such, as 
we would not, on any account, reveal to any human being what- 
ever. Often the disclosure, although not injurious to our moral 
or intellectual character, would wound our delicacy, or involve 
us in other kinds of distress. In a multitude of instances, where 
they are already partially known, we are still unable to disclose 
them entirely, and with that freedom, which is indispensable to 
the due performance of this duty. Before our Maker, strange 
as it may seem, we can use a freedom of communication, which 
cannot be exercised towards any created being. We know, 
that he is already acquainted with whatever we have experienc- 
ed, done, or suffered, either within or without the mind. We 
know, that he is infinitely removed from all the partialities, and 
prejudices, from all those cold, unkind, and contemptuous senti- 
ments, which are so generally cherished by our fellow-men. 
We know, that he will not betray us; but, however unworthy we 
have been, will regard us, if sincere and penitent, with kindness 
and mercy. We approach Him, therefore, with a freedom, a 
confidence, of communication, which can be used towards no 
other being in the Universe. 

Besides, God is nearer to all men, than any man to another. 
If we are willing to choose him as our friend; he is infinitely the 
nearest, the best, the most affectionate, of ail friends. With 
Him, therefore, a communion can, and does, exist, which no crea- 
ture can hold with a fellow-creature. | 

In consequence of these facts, a freedom, and a fervency also, 
exists In secret prayer, when the subject of it is our personal con- 
cerns, which cannot exist in the presence of others. 

With these things premised, I observe, that the Usefulness of 
Prayer to individuais is found, 


First, Jn the peculiar Solemnity, which it naturally induces on the 
mind. | 


In secret prayer, a man comes directly into the presence of 
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God. This great and awful Being is the Source of all solemn 
thoughts and emotions in his creatures; and the Object, in which 
such thoughts ultimately terminate. Every thing in His Cha- 
racter, every thing in our character and circumstances, every 
thing in our relations to Him, and in the situation in which we 
are thus placed ; the end, for which we have entered our closets ; 
the duty, which we are performing; the retirement from the 
world; the presence of God, and the consciousness that his eye 
is on our hearts ; all these conspire to drive away every trifling 
thought, and to banish every improper emotion. It is scarcely 
possible, that the man, who has withdrawn to his closet, for the 
purpose of meeting God face to face; and who here remembers 
before whom he stands, on what business he has come, and of 
what importance that business is to himself; should fail to fix 
his thoughts in solemnity and awe, and hush every tendency to 
an unbecoming emotion. 

To all men, this state of mind is eminently useful, and indispen- 
sably necessary. Spiritual and immortal concerns demand, of 
course, and most obviously, this state of mind. We cannot at- 
tend to them, in any other state, with advantage; nor without 
serious disadvantage. We cannot see themas they are, nor fee} 
them as they are. We cannot be influenced to attend to them, 
nor to provide for them, as they indispensably demand. As 
they are of all possible consequence to us; so this state of mind; 
the only one, in which we can usefully attend to them; becomes 
of a proportional importance. 

Thus forgiveness of sin, a restoration to holiness, resolutions 
to perform our duty, the effectual pursuit of salvation, and the 
final.escape from ruin, can never be useful objects of attention, 
and effort, to him, whose mind is not settled in that state of solem- 
nity, which these mighty concerns require. The soul, which is 
_ given up to levity, regards them, of course, with habitual in- 
difference ; and not unfrequently with habitual contempt. By 
aman of this character, therefore, they will be neglected and 
forgotten. 

Secondly. Prayer is useful to an individual, as it enlightens, 
and quickens, the conscience. 

Conscience is the Judgment of the Mind concerning its moral 
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conduct, both ixternal and external. By this judgment of the 
mind, we are, and of necessity must be, ultimately directed in 
every case of a moral nature. It is, therefore, of the utmest im- 
portance, that it should be formed aright. 

Conscience, also, is used both in the Scriptures and elsewhere, 
with a direct reference to those emotions, or feelings, which we 
experience, when this judgment is formed; and whach usually 
have more or less influence upon the formation of the judgment it- 
self, and upon the conduct, by which it is followed. When these 
are just and vigorous, we are not only directed, but prompted, 
toact aright. When they are dull and lifeless, we are apt, how 
just soever the judgment may be, either not to act at all, or to 
act in direct violation of its dictates. In every such ease, our 
conduct is sinful; and often, when, under the influence of a 
conscience more tender and susceptible, it would have been 
virtuous. Hence the plain necessity of having our consciences 
quickened, or made alive to our duty. 4 seared conscience de- 
notes. not the want of a capacity to judge, but an insensihbility te 
the importance of moral good and evil. 

Among the means, placed in our power, of enlightening and 
quickening the conscience, Prayer, after the Scriptures, is, in my 
view, the first; and far superior to any other. It is, also, the 
chief mean of rendering the Scriptures themselves effectual to this 
Onda 

When we sta: ae in our closets, unmediately before God, are 
secluded from the world, and withdrawn from every eye but 
his; when we feel the awe, inspired by a clear view of his cha- 
racter, and realize in an. affecting manner his presence and in- 
spection; it can hardly be possible for us not to entertain, con- 
cerning our Creator, ourselves, and all moral objects, views, ex- 
ceedingly different from those gross apprehensions, which we 
experience in ordinary circumstances. We can hardly fail to 
discern our sinful character, and to regard sin as a real and 
great evil. God, in spite of all our ordinary stupidity, will then 
appear to be an awful, perfect, and glorious Being; his Law to 
be holy, just, and good ; its extent to comprehend all our thoughts 
and actions alike; its nature, demands, and penalties to be un- 
changeable; and ourselves to. be condemned, and, if left in our 
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present condition, to be ruined. In this situation we further 
discern, of course, that many things are sinful, which we have 
customarily regarded as innocent; and that many things are 
duties, to perform which, we have heretofore felt little or no obli- 
gation. | 

These views are particularly enlarged, and rendered more 
distinct, by means of our confessions, and petitions. When we 
confess our sins before God; we are compelled to such a sin- 
cerity of thought, as well as of speech, as must induce us te 
throw aside a multitude of prejudices, self-justifications, and self- 
flatteries ; usually, and very pleasingly, cherished. We know, 
that we cannot deceive God; and are certain, that even our in- 
most thoughts are naked to the All-seeing eye. Little induce- 
ment is presented to us, therefore, to think falsely of our con- 
duct. So far as our views extend, they naturally become just, 
and scriptural. In this state, every sin, which we confess, is 
apt to be seen as it is; as a sin; asa violation of the Law of 
God; as an act of opposition to his Will; and as a source to us 
of guilt and condemnation. The vanity strongly appears of at- 
tempting to hide our guilt from his sight; and of course, the ne- 
cessity, as well as the duty, of acknowledging it before him. 
Hence, while the confession of all our sins is forcibly prompted, 
the confession of each is naturally rendered sincere. Hence, 
also, the sinner sees many things to be sinful, which he has 
usually thought innocent; perhaps virtuous; and the whole 
number of his sins to be far greater, than he has before mis- 
trusted. | : 

In our Petitions, we ask for the blessing of God. If we ask for 
forgiveness, we ask for the forgiveness of our sins ; and of course 
discern, that we have sins to be forgiven. This forgiveness is 
necessary for every sin. While the eye of the mind is employed 
in wandering with solemn anxiety over this interesting subject, 
and inquiring with deep solicitude what, and how numerous, are 
the cases, in which this forgiveness is needed ; it is impossible 
for us not to perceive, that we have many, very many, sins to be 
forgiven. | 

If we ask for sanctification; we ask it for sinners, to whom 
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this blessing is necessary. In the same character, we ask for 
justification, for adoption, for increase of grace, and for persever- 
ance unto the end. In a word, our guilty character will recur, 
and present itself before our eyes, with every petition which we 
make. 

Nor will the necessity, and excellence, of holiness appear with 
less evidence. Sin is our ruin: holiness is our recovery. Both 
are alike important: the one being as dreadful, as the other is 
desirable. Of ail the blessings, for which we ask, holiness is 
the basis, the means, and the end. To every one of them it in- 
separably adheres: with every one it is intimately blended. 
Our views, therefore, will be as naturally, and as extensively, 
engaged by it; and be as naturally rendered clear, and im- 
pressive. 

As these two great attributes are the only ones, which cha- 
racterize our moral conduct; so the clearer and brighter our 
views of these things are, the more enlightened, of course, is our 
Conscience, or the judgment of our minds concerning that con- 
duct. When we ask God for his blessing on any thing, which 
we are about to do, we shall in this way discern with more cer- 
tainty its real nature; especially as it appears to our own view ; 
than in any other situation. We often, as we think, convince 
ourselves by reasoning, that a proposed pursuit is lawful and 
right; when we in fact believe it to be otherwise. In most, if 
not all, such cases, the first judgment of our minds, that which 
we usually denominate the decision of Conscience, has already 
determined it to be wrong. On the future reasoning, inclina- 
tion has, usually, had no small share of influence ; and has warp- 
ed the judgment of the mind so, as to lead it to false conclu- 
sions. With these conclusions, however, we are but too prone 
to feel satisfied. | 

But, if we attempt to ask the blessing of God upon such con- 
duct in our closets, we shall often find our attempts to be vain. 
Our mouths will be stopped, and our efforts to pray annihilated. 
Some persons declare, and appear to believe, that Gaming is 
lawful and justifiable. But no one ever asked, no one can ever 
seriously ask, the blessing of God on a design to game. There 
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are persons, who declare Lewdness to be lawful. But no per- 
son can ask God to bless a lewd purpose. An attempt of this 
nature would choak the utterance even of a profligate. 

When we ask the same blessing on similar conduct, already 
past ; the same consequences will follow ; and we shall be forced, 
in spite of ourselves, to acknowledge, and feel, the guilt of that, 
which is sinful. Notwithstanding his utmost efforts, the sinner 
will be checked in all his attempts to pray, so long as he just:- 
fies, so long as he does not confess, and lament, his guilty con- 
duct ; however satisfied with himself he was in the perpetration. 
Until he becomes willing to forsake his sins, they will hinder 


- his prayers. Nor can he continue to sin, and continue to pray. 


This doctrine St. Peter teaches in the 3d chapter of his first 
Epistle. In the 7th verse, he directs husbands to live with their 
wives, as in the preceding verses he had directed wives to live 
with their husbands, in the performance of all the duties of con- 
jugal affection, and in‘a general obedience to the precepts of the 
Gospel. For these directions, he subjoins his reason in the fol- 
lowing words ; that your prayers be not hindered. According to 
this decision of the Apostle, disobedience to the Gospel, and the 
neglect of the duties required by it, hinder, of course, the prayers 
of mankind. In other words, Sin is the direct hindrance of prayer. 
Every person, who prays to God, will continually find, by his own 
experience, that this account of the subject is true; and that, 
whenever he sins, his prayers are hindered. Of course, he will 
be obliged to relinquish his sins, or desist from his prayers. 
Should he continue to pray, all the views, which I have mention- 
ed, and all others like them, will continually recur; and will 
soon become habitual. They will soon constitute the general 
current of his thinking on moral subjects. But the more clear, 
distinct, and habitual, our thoughts concerning moral subjects 
become, the more strongly, and the more uniformly, shall we 
feel these subjects. Their importance will not only be seen, but 
regarded with much solemnity, deep interest, and influential con- 
cern. The soul, continuing in prayer without ceasing, becomes 
alive to all such subjects. These are the chief subjects of its 
prayers; and prayer is its chief duty. Moral subjects, there- 
fore, resume their proper place, and rank, in ifs estimation ; and 
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find a susceptibility in its regard, wholly due to them, and im- 
mensely interesting to itse/f. In this way, prayer contributes, 
to a degree which cannot be limited, to withdraw the soul from 
sin; to disarm temptations of their fascinating influence; to 
weaken the power of passion; and to increase the hopes, and 
means, of resistance. In the same manner, are the views, and 
emotions, which regard holiness, improved; and resolution, and 
strength, gained, to make progress in the Divine life. © | 

Thirdiy. Prayer is useful to unregenerated individuals by teach- 
ing them, that, so long us they continue in this state, they cannot 
pray in the manner, required by God. 

Unregenerate men, when affected with a deep sense of their 
guilt, and a solemn concern for their future destiny, universally 
pray. But all such men, before they have made attempts of this 
nature, believe, whatever may be their creed, that they can pray 
with their present disposition, so as at least to satisfy them- 
selves; and, not improbably, so as to be acceptable to God. 
There is no way, within my knowledge, in which they so effec- 
tually unlearn this doctrine, and so entirely give up this belief, 
as by their own attempts at prayer. The peculiarly clear, dis- 
tinct, and affecting views of moral subjects, which I have al- 
ready mentioned, are of course directed to their prayers, as well, 
as much, and probably more, than to any other subjects of this 
nature. Their prayers, in the act of offering them up to God, 
are seen by them in a light, and with a distinctness and certain- 
ty, never, perhaps, experienced in any other case. Amid the 
anxiety and earnestness, with which awakened sinners pray, 
they come, without an exception, first to doubt their own ability 
to pray as they ought; and then, without a doubt, to believe, 
that their prayers are wholly destitute of evangelical worth: at 
least, | never knew an exception to this process in any person, 
who, in this situation, has disclosed his views of the subject to 
me. Perhaps I ought rather to say, I remember none. This 
important part of sclf-knowledge is, I believe, rarely, if at all, 
acquired in any other, way. In this situation, and by these 
means, sinners, if I mistake not, are chiefly brought to a state 
of absolute humiliation, and a full conviction of their entire de- 
pendence on Christ for holiness and Salvation. Not to be able 
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to pray, so as to be in some degree satisfied, and comforted, by 
our prayers, is to be poor indeed. This humbled, dependent 
state of the mind is, as I formerly observed, that, in which the 
Grace of the Gospel is usually bestowed on men. 

Fourthly. Prayer is useful to Individuals, as it teaches them 
their Dependence on God. 

The act of asking for blessings in Prayer, which is its prima- 
ry employment, brings up forcibly to our view the impossibility 
of furnishing them to ourselves. The blessings also, for which 
we ask, are seen to be absolutely necessary for us, and such as 
none but God can give. They are the result of Infinite Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness, alone. Of these interesting truths, the 
suppliant cannot fail to perceive the clearest evidence, and to 
experience the strongest impression. 

To this sense of dependence on God, our Adoration, in which 
we recite his glorious perfections in the most solemn manner; 
our Confession, in which we recount our sins and wants, our in- 
finite need of forgiveness, and our utter insufficiency to supply 
ourselves with the necessary good; and our Thanksgiving, in 
which we acknowledge, that all the blessings, enjoyed by us, 
have come from God only; irresistibly conspire to make large 
additions. As the God, whose immensely great and glorious 
‘Character we humbly and solemnly repeat, is presented to our 
view as rich in all good; we feel ourselves to be poor, and little, 
and sinful, and naked, and in want of all things. 

Alone, withdrawn from the world, in the immediate presence 
of Jewovan, we cannot but see these things in the strongest 
light, and by themselves. The eye of the mind is turned solely, 
and intensely, upon them, and prevented from the obscurity, con- 

fusion, and consequent perplexity, which necessarily attend all 
complicated views. With such apprehensions, we can scarcely 
fail to feel, in the deepest manner, this most important subject. 
It becomes the burden of our thoughts, and our language. The 
value of the blessings themselves, our indebtedness to God for 
them, our own unworthiness of them all, and the mercy, mani- 
fested in bestowing them, unitedly impress them on our hearts 
with a force peculiar and pre-eminent. 


As the pardon of our sins, and the justification, adoption, and 
Vou. V. 2 
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sanctification, of our souls, constitute the means of all other 
good; so they are seen, felt, and acknowledged, even by the 
convinced sinner, to be his own, highest, and immediate good. 
For this good, he will cry with intense earnestness to Him, in 
whom alone he finds either ability, or disposition, to communi- 
cate this invaluable blessing. With deep humiliation, with in- 
tense anguish, he casts himself at the foot of the cross, with the 
prayer of the publican, God be merciful to me a sinner; or with 
that of the disciples, when the ship, in which they were convey- 

ed, was ready tosink; Lord save me, or I perish! In this situa- 

tion of the soul, desponding, convinced of its guilt and danger, 
and feeling the infinite necessity of forgiveness and renovation, 
God, in all his ordinary Providence, has been graciously pleas- 
ed to extend mercy to sinners, and to bring them into his King- 
dom. ‘This is not done because of any excellency in their pray- 
ers, or in their characters; for no such excellency exists; but 
because they infinitely need his mercy; and also, if I am not de- 
ceived, because there is an evident propriety in bestowing it on 
them, when in this situation, rather than while they are stupid, 
blind, and hardened in their sins. 

The Christian, in the same manner, learns with still more 
clearness, and stronger affections, his own absolute dependence 
on his Maker. All -his springs of holiness, and happiness, he 
perceives to be in God. Innumerable sins he discovers lying at 
his door; many and various lusts remaining in his heart; wants 
of many kinds, and of great importance, rising up continually 
to his view; his guilt dreadfully great, and his danger extreme. 
No being, but God, can remove the evils, from which he suffers, 
or those which he dreads. None, but God, can supply the bless- 
ings, which he feels to be his all. 

In the whole of the Christian course, he realizes, in the most 
aflecting manner, his absolute necessity of being enabled by the 
grace of God to resist temptations, to overcome lust, to vanquish 
enemies, to subdue sin, and to advance in obedience. Every 
evil affection he sees capable of being removed, or lessened, by 
the assistance of God only: and by the same assistance he must 
be furnished with all his ability to live a holy life, and to culti- 
yate every virtuous propensity. From God only, he also knows, 
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must be derived his daily hope, support, and consolation ; peace 
of mind, evidence of the love of God, increase in grace, and @ 
patient continuance in well- -doing. God only can cleanse his 
soul, refine and exalt his views, remove his fears, quicken his 
affections, brighten his hopes, and multiply his joys. All these 
are blessings, possessed by none beside tue Infinite Mind; and 
gifts of none but the Almighty Hand. At the same time, they 
are blessings, which God is supremely pleased to bestow. His 
nature is bounty; and giving is his favourite employment. 

But he is pleased to be inqwred of for all blessings.. Ready 


as he is to bestow, it is his pleasure, that all his rational crea- | 


tures should ask. Accordingly he requires all flesh to come to 
him with their requests; and, for their encouragement, styles 
himself a God hearing prayer. With these delightful views of 
the Divine Character, and with affecting apprehensions of his 
own circumstances, every Christian comes to God; and finds in 
prayer peculiar encouragement, hope, assistance, strength, en- 
joyment, and universal edification. 

Fifthly. Prayer is useful to Individuals, as it furnishes to them 
the best views of the Divine Character. 

Prayer brings home to the mind the Character of God with pe- 
culiar advantage in many ways. Some of these have been al- 
ready mentioned; as being inseparably connected with the sub- 
jects, which I have had occasion to consider. Several others I 
shall now briefly recount. It is impossible, that a suppliant 
should fail to remember, with peculiar strength and conviction, 
this Glorious Being as his Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, 
his Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. These are themes of his 
prayer, in all the parts of it; and are perpetually recurring. 
They rise in his adoration, confession, thanksgivings, and peti- 
tions. They rise in every profitable form. He cannot think of 
a want, a sin, or a blessing, without realizing against whom his 
sins have been committed, by whom his wants must be supplied, 
and from whom his blessings must flow. He cannot but recal 
with deep affection the justice of that great Being, whom he has 
offended ; the holiness of Him, whose image he is required to 
exhibit ; the purity of Him, whose all-seeing eye is intent on his 
sins ; the power of Him, by whom he was created, and has been 
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alway preserved ; and the goodness, faithfulness, truth, and mer- 
cy, of Him, to whose mercy, truth, and faithfulness, he must be 
indebted for the forgiveness of his sins, and the performance of 
all the promises, contained in the Covenant of Grace, and to 
whose goodness he must owe every future blessing of time and 
eternity. “? 
- In Prayer, God literally draws nigh to him, and he to, God. 
In a sense, he beholds his character in full view; as we distinct- 
ly see near objects with the bodily eye. The Divine Perfec- 
tions are, therefore, realized, and acknowledged ; and not mere- 
ly, and loosely, proved by argument to our understandings. 
Like Job, he before had heard of God by the hearing of the ear ; 
but now his eye seeth him. As his prayers return daily; so his 
views, returning with them, soon become habitual; and, like 
other habitual things, become continually stronger and stronger, 
more and more bright, just, and affecting. The great, glorious, 
and delightful character, on which he so frequently dwells, is in 
a sense instamped on his heart; and always realized, and enjoy- 
ed. .Thus a peace and satisfaction are derived to him from pray- 
er, for which nothing can be a substitute. By prayer, therefore, 
as a Christian he lives; and lives with holiness and wisdom, 
daily increasing ; is continually a better man in all the relations 
of the present life, and a more and more proper candidate for 
immortal happiness in the wor!d above. 7 
That each of the several things, which I have mentioned as ef- 
fects flowing from the performance of this duty, is, in an eminent 
degree, useful to him, who performs it, will be questioned by no 
sober man. Still more strongly will it be perceived, that all 
these advantages, united, must be of pre-eminent importance. 
To be destitute of them must be, in the spiritual sense, to be 
poor, and wretched, and miserable. All of them, however, exhi- 
bit this subject, when considered by themselves, in an imperfect 
manner. These views, and dispositions, in their connections 
and consequences, are branched out into others; and then into 
others still; in such numbers, in so continual a succession, and 
with such efficacious influence, as to affect with the greatest ad- 
vantage the whole Christian character, and to reach through 
every part of the Christian life. Every where, their influence is 
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felt; and, wherever it is felt, is benign and happy. Hence the 
Scriptures insist so abundantly on the performance of this duty ; 
and, to secure their benevolent purpose, multiply, ever y where, 
commands, examples, and promises. 


REMARKS. 


From this summary and imperfect account of the Usefulness 
of Prayer to Individuals, I remark, 

1. That he, who does not habitually pray to God, cannot be « 
Christian. 

God has commanded us to pray to him; and is pleased to 
be inquired of by his creatures for all the good, which they need. 
He, who does not pray, violates continually a plain command 
of the Scriptures ; and proves himself indifferent to the great 
and comprehensive duty of obeying his Maker. But this isa 
contradiction to the whole Christian character. 

This, however, is not the only ground of the conclusion ; nor 
that, on which I meant principally to insist at the present time. 
In the character, and circumstances, of a Christian, is laid the 
most solid foundation of habitual prayer. His sins perpetually 
present to him the infinite necessity of forgiveness and sanctifica- 
tion. His love to God, and his good-will to mankind, excite in 
him, by their very nature, unceasing desires, and generate vigo- 
rous efforts, to increase this Evangelical character. His faith in 
Christ, and his disposition to obey his commands, require con- 
tinual additions of strength ; and the peculiar consolation, peace, 
and hope, which he finds in prayer, and which without prayer he 
cannot find, call unceasingly upon him to be faithful, steadfast, 
and fervent, in this duty. A hungry man might as well be ex- 
pected to abstain from food; or a thirsty man from drink; as a 
Christian from prayer. Prayer is the breath, on which Chris- 
tianity lives; and from which it derives peculiarly its power, 
activity, and enjoyment. Mark the manner, in which David de- 
scribes his distress in being cut off from the solemn services of 
the tabernacle; and the relief, the comfort, the strength, and the 
joy, which he found when he drew nigh to that holy place. 
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Mark the discourses of our Saviour on this subject; and the 
most edifying example ‘of performing this duty, which he has 
left on record for our imitation. Attend diligently to the com- 
mands, exhortations, and encouragements, given by St. Paul, te 
engage us to continue always in all prayer. Here you will see 
with the most certain evidence how naturally, and how irresisti- 
bly, holiness prompts to the performance of this duty. Such is 
the spirit, by which all Christians are governed, and without 
which no man can be a Christian. By our fruits are we known 
both to ourselves and to others. Prayer is the prominent fruit 
of the Christian spirit: and, where this fruit is not found, it will 
be in vain to search for the tree. 

From these observations we easily learn the reason, why hy- 
pocrites rarely continue steadfast for any length of time in se- 
cret prayer. A sinner, under strong convictions of sin, will be- 
take himself of course to his closet. Why will he do this? He 
is still a sinner, and a stranger to the Evangelical character. 
He finds no part of the Christian’s pleasure in things divine; in 
obedience to God, or the contemplation of his perfections, com- 
mands, or designs; in his Sabbath, Word, or Ordinances. Of 
that relish for spiritual objects, which is implanted in Regenera- 
tion, and which constitutes what is called the spiritual mind, he is 
wholly destitute. In seeking salvation, however, he is alto- 
gether in earnest; and in seeking the forgiveness of his sins, 
and the sanctification of his heart, as indispensable means of 
this most interesting attainment. Hence he prays. But to this 
character the hypocrite is a stranger; and feels not, therefore, 
these inducements to prayer. 

Still more is he a stranger to the views, affections, and enjoy- 
ments, of a Christian. For spiritual objects he has no relish, 
nodesire. In the character of God, the character of Christ, and 
the nature of religion, he finds no pleasure, and sees no profit; 
except so far as hypocrisy may increase his reputation, and pro- 
mote his selfish purposes. For this, his governing end, he will 
often appear more engaged in religion, when he expects to be 
seen by men, than Christians themselves. In public and family 
prayer he will frequently be exact, and abundant; because this 
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conduct will gain him the character, which he covets. Here 
others see him. Here, therefore, he finds an advantage, suffi- 
cient to excite his perseverance in these external services. 

But in secret prayer there can be no gain, beside that, which 
is spiritual and immortal. No reputation can spring from con- 
duct, unknown to men. If, therefore, the hypocrite begins the 
performance of this duty; he will usually soon desist; because 
on the one hand, he has no anxiety about salvation, and on the 
other, no delight in the duty. Accordingly, Job says of the hy- 
pocrite, Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? Will he always 
call upon God ? that is, he will not always call upon God. He 
will, at times, call upon God for a little period ; but will cease, 
of course, from this duty, after that period is ended; because he 
expects from it neither profit nor pleasure. 

2. From these observations it 1s evident also, that he, who does 
not pray, is guilty of pre-eminent folly. 

Prayer is the only communication between mankind and their 
Maker, and the only means. of obtaining blessings from Him. 
The man, who refuses, or neglects, to pray, voluntarily cuts 
himself off, therefore, from all hope of good. The easiest, least 
expensive, least burdensome, possible mode of acquiring good, 
is to ask for it. God has been pleased to constitute this the 
only mode of obtaining it from Him. He therefore, who does 
not pray, Cannot rationally hope for any blessing. 

‘ To renounce all good, when it is attainable by any means, 
however difficult, is the conduct of a fool. To renounce it, 


_when the means are the easiest possible, is the conduct of a mad- 


tman. Such a fool, such a mad-man, is he, who neglects prayer. 
To pray, costs neither money, pains, nor time. Why do multi- 
tudes in this house neglect to pray? The true explanation of 
this mysterious, sottish violation of every dictate of reason, con- 
science, and Revelation, is, that all these persons hate their 
duty. They sin against God, and wrong their own souls ; they 
hate him, and love death. 


SERMON CXHEI. 


‘THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE USEFULNESS OF PRAYER TO FAMILIES. 


EPHESIANS Vi. 10. 
Praying always with all prayer. 
Havine considered the Usefulness of Prayer to Individuals, 1 


shall now, according to the scheme proposed, examine its Usefut- 
ness to Families. 


The Text, as will be seen by attending to its connection with | 
the preceding verse, contains a command, in which we are re- © 
quired to pray always, sv rove cw xougw, at every season, with all a 
prayer ; that is, with prayer of every kind; or prayer offered up 1 
to God in every form. By this precept, then, mankind are com- | 
manded to pray at every season, suited to the performance of © 


this duty ; and with such prayer, as becomes the circumstances, 


wants, and characters, of those, by whom the duty is to be per- 


formed. 

That Family prayer is included in this general direction, as one 
kind of prayer especially suited to the wants and circumstances 
of mankind, will not be questioned by most of those, who pro- 
fess the religion of the Gospel. Nor will it be doubted, that 
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every morning, and every evening, presents a proper season for 
_ the performance of this religious service. 
In examining the proposed aie < ee course, it will be 
: "oa to consider, ie 

‘Lhe Advantages of performing, 

The Disadvantages of neglecting, and, 

The Objections, commonly made against, this duty. 

The foundation of Family prayer is laid in the intimate con- 
nection of those, who are members of these little societies. This 
connection necessarily creates a variety of interests, wants, en- 
joyments, and sufferings, which are common to them all. Unit- 
ed in all these concerns in a very intimate manner, the several 
members of a family find a common interest in unitedly suppli- 

_ cating upon them the blessing of God, without which neither 
prosperity nor relief can be expected. A common interest is 
_ the source of all communion in the worship of God, whether in 
families, particular churches, nations, or the Christian world at 
large. Nor is there any reason against family worship, which 
_ does not lie against the worship of churches, and larger Chris- 
tian communities. Indeed, ancient churches were not unfre- 
D quently formed of single families. 
Among ‘the Advantages, which attend Family prayer, I shall 
- mention the following. 
1 The intimate communion, which exists in this worship, na- 
: turally renders our devotion intense, and exalted. 
ry Religion i is in its nature social. Worship, particularly. is na- 
i rurally social. Every man, possessed of the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, feels an interest in those things, in which others are alike 
i interested with him, which it is difficult for him to feel in things, 
even of the same nature, which concern himself only. Nay, 
selfish as the human heart is, mankind are naturally more affect- 
ed, on many occasions, by those concerns, in which they share 
with _ others, than in those, which are merely personal. He. 
who would fly, when himself only was attacked, would fight, 
when an enemy assaulted his family. Many a slothful man has 
become industrious, many a prodigal prudent, many a parsimo- 
nious man generous, and many a light-minded man sober, In 
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consequence of the interest, which he took in the affairs of his 
household. | 
All the members of.a family are connected by the rane 


bonds of natural affection: bonds, which unite human beings — 
together with a power, and intimacy, found in no other circum- — 


stances of life. The sympathy, here experienced, is therefore 
intense, and peculiar. The wants, and interests, are not only 
common, but near and important; reaching every heart at once, 


awakening instinctively a lively, vigorous concern, a powerful 


sympathy, and united efforts, of singular energy and ardour. 
The members of a family all dwell, also, in the same house ;, are 
daily united in one common system of employments; inter- 
change unceasingly, and habitually, their kind offices ; and are 
accustomed to rejoice and mourn, to hope and fear, to weep and 
smile, together. No eloquence, no labour, no time, is necessary 
to awaken these sympathetic emotions. They are caught at 
once from eye to eye, and from heart to heart; and spread, in- 
stantaneously, with an electric influence davohiel all the near: 
ed and happy circle. are 

In the devotions of this little assembly, parents pray: cr cs 
children, and children for their parents ; the husband for his 
wife, and the wife for her husband: while brothers and sisters 
send up their requests to the throne of Infinite Mercy, to call 


down blessings upon each other. Who, that wears the name of p | 
man, can be indifferent here? Must not the venerable charac- 
ter of the parents, the peculiar tenderness of the conjugal union, | 
the affectionate intimacy of the filial and fraternal relations; | 


must not the nearness of relations long existing, the interchange 
of kindness long-continued, and the oneness of interests long 


cemented; all warm the heart, heighten the importance of every | 


petition, and increase the fervour of every devotional effort? — 
The blessings, asked for, are common to all. The parent, in 
speaking for one member of the family, speaks, even when he 
does not directly design it, for every one. For here, as in the 
natural body, whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with vf ; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with 
it. These blessings are also indispensable, and invaluable. 
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| They are no other than the health, union, peace, prosperity, 
| forgiveness, sanctification, and everlasting life, of all this circle 
of beloved objects. How necessarily, then, must all the natural 
affections of the heart, and all the power of religion, conspire to 
render prayer, thus offered up, eminently fervent and devout! 
The world, perhaps, does not furnish a single prospect so beau- 
tiful, so lovely, to the eye of virtuous contemplation, as a Fami- 
ly, thus assembled in the morning for their affectionate devo- 
tions ; combining the two most charming among all the exercises 
of the human heart, piety to God their common Parent, and ten- 
derness to each other ; and living through the day in that course 
of Evangelical conduct, which is pre-eminently suited to so de- 
lightful a beginning. No priest, no minister, is so venerable, as 
a father; no congregation so dear and tenderly beloved, as a 
wife and children; and no oblations are offered with the same 
union, interest, and delight, as those of a pious and affectionate 
household. 3 

2. Family prayer apie contributes to domestic Order and 
Regularity 

_ The worship of the morning, and of the evening, commences 
aoe closes the concerns of the day with an exactness of method, 
almost necessarily diffused through all its concerns. The regu- 
lar returns of an employment, distinguished by its importance, 
communicate to the business connected with it, and to those who 
perform it, a character of regularity, unavoidably felt, and univer- 
_ sally prevailing, The worship of God is always of the highest im- 
portance. The spirit of religion, which dictates it, is in its na- 
ture, a spirit of order. Its returns take place every morning, 
and every evening, after short intervals, and with exact regu- 
larity. Its influence is, therefore, necessarily diffused through 
the day ; operates with an efficacy wholly peculiar; and con- 
trols with a superior authority both the mind and the life. No 
influence is equally felt: and no minds are equally prepared to 
be acted upon by influence. The method established is invest- 
ed with unrivalled solemnity, enforced by the sanctity of reli- 
gion, regarded with singular veneration, and submitted to with- 
outa question, even in thought. But method is the soul of all 
business; especially of complicated business ; and peculiarly of 
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business, in which ates are concerned. The method , here. 4 
produced, is formed with perfect regularity, with bas ease, 
without the consciousness of any difficulty, and without a thought ~ 
of any resistance. Its nature is delightful : its efficacy is com- | 
plete. hand 

3. Family worship pon strengthens Parental Gonsimnana’ 

In the morning and evening devotion, the parent is invested” 
with the solemn character of a Priest of God, a Minister of — 
Christ. This character, eminently venerable in itself, adds in | 
the highest degree, to the personal venerableness and dignity of — 
the parent. When we think of any object, whatever may be its 
nature, we necessarily associate with it those ideas, which have 
customarily been connected with it in our minds. Children na- 
turally regard a parent with reverence. But they cannot fail to 
reverence a respectable parent more, and a contemptible parent 
less, on account of his personal character. Whenever they have 
been accustomed to behold their parent daily sustaining the of- 
fice of a Minister of God; they necessarily associate with every 
idea, which they form of his person and character, this solemn 
and important apprehension. Every image of this venerable 
relation, presented to their minds, will include in it that of a di- 
vinely appointed guardian of their spiritual concerns; a guide 
to their duty, given them from above; a venerated and beloved 
intercessor jor their salvation. 

At the same time, the apparent habitual piety, thie oxhibineds 
will persuade the children, that the authors of their being are 
sincere in all their religious professions, and in their various mo- 
val instructions to them; and that they are, therefore, in the 
Evangelical sense, virtuous. The evidence, furnished in this 
manner, may be, I acknowledge, and often is, overthrown. by 
the sinful conduct even of praying parents. ButI see not how 
this conviction can exist, where parents do not maintain the wor- 
ship of God in their families. The want of such worship pre- 
sents to the eye of children a palpable, and indubitable, incon- 
sistency between their conduct, and their professions, which ne 
child can fail to see, or feel. . An unhappy conviction, will here 
unavoidably spring up in their minds, which cannot be stifled; 
and which will necessarily lessen the character of the parent, and 
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“the wickets of his commands: a conviction, that these persons, 
notwithstanding their venerable name, and their relation to him- 
self, are ee of that singleness of heart, and that integ- 
rity of profession, which he cannot avoid regarding ; as ialigen, 
sable. | 

This union in their worship presents, also, in a very forcible 
_ manner to the eyes of their offspring, that peculiar union of views, 

and affections, of interests, and designs, with respect to the 
most important of all subjects, and by necessary consequence 
with respect to every other, without which, it is hardly necessa- 
ry to observe, no parental government can be successful; and 
the happy influence of which: is proverbially ae wher- 

ever it is found. 3 

It is unnecessary to insist, here, upon the interesting nature 
of these subjects. It is unnecessary to show how indispensable 
itis, that children should entertain the most reverential thoughts 
concerning their parents ; feel an undoubting conviction of their 
sincerity in all things; and realize, in the strongest manner, 
their cordial union in every valuable purpose. I shall only add, 
therefore, that, from the numerous complaints, so often made by 
parents concerning the difficulty of governing their children, it 
may fairly be inferred, that all persons, sustaining this charac- 
ter, and possessed of common understanding, must consider 
so efficacious an addition to their authority as of inestimable 
value. 

_ 4. This worship, in an eminent degree, perserves, and promotes, 
- Religion in a family. 

Whenever a family, or an individual, observes an exact regu- 
larity in performing the duties, and celebrating the ordinances, 
of the Gospel; religion naturally becomes flourishing and vigor- 
ous in their hearts, and in their lives. From family prayers 
both the parents and their offspring go, happily prepared, to the 
devotions of the closet ; and from these devotions return, with the 
same becoming spirit, to the worship of the house: and from the 
retired and affectionate services of the week, they proceed, with 


the hest preparation, to the more solemn duties of the Sanc- 
tuaryv. 
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To children, and servants, especially, the worship of the house 
is of incalculable importance. The advantages of both these 
classes of mankind for understanding, and practising, the duties 
of religion, in many respects, are obviously few and limited: 
while their minds are imperfectly fitted to make the most advan- 
tageous use of such as they enjoy. To increase their number, 
and their power, and certainly not to lessen either, must natu- 
rally be the wish of every benevolent man. Among these, the 
household worship is eminently important. Here, so soon as 
they are able to understand any thing, they see religion appear- 
ing, daily, in one of its most affecting fiiins ; coletwayeld by those, 
whom nature teaches them most to respect and love; and occu- 
pied about interests, which they easily understand, nih deeply 
feel. Under the happy influence of these considerations they 
grow, speedily, into fixed habits of thinking reverentially, and 
believing favourably, concerning religion. The very aspect of 
the service teaches them, that it holds the uppermost place in 
the mind of the parent: while a conviction of this truth renders 


his opinions and conduct more venerable and affecting in those 


of the children. In these circumstances they naturally feel, as 
if God was always to be worshipped, sought, honoured, and 
praised; and that his blessing was to be implored in every con- 
cern, temporal and spiritual. | @hy 

A family, habituated in this manner, goes from the hohe to 
the Church with the most profitable apprehensions concerning 


the ordinances of the sabbath. Religion, in the view of all its 
members, wears a solemnity and importance, ordinarily not. 


otherwise attainable; and a frame of mind is acquired, most 
happily susceptible of the best impressions in the house of God. 


Thus by prayer in the family, the religion of its members, if 


they are religious at all, is rendered more sincere, fervent, and 
efficacious. They are all better beings; better husbands and 
wives; better fathers and mothers ; better children, brothers, 
and sisters; better masters and servants; than they otherwise 
would, or in the ordinary course of providence could, be. All 
ihe endearing interests of families ; all the strong ties, the tender 
relations, and the vigorous affections, which grow out of this happy 
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union of mankind in these little societies of nature, are in this 
manner converted into most useful means of pres the holi- 
ness of all. | : 

At the same time, and from the same source, children ‘and ser- 
vants are furnished with the most powerful -persuasives to be- 
come holy. Family worship is a primary branch of religious 
education: as that education is a primary source of religion to 
mankind; and one of the two great pillars, on which rests the 
salvation of men. Without family worship, religious education 
will always be essentially defective ; and the instructions, re- 
proofs, and persuasives, wiincaiia at Heaai if not accounted in- 
sincere. - 2 

But holiness isthe great interest of all rational beings. In 
itself it is happiness of the noblest kind. It is also the parent 
of all other happiness, which is solid and enduring. On family 
prayer, then, God has founded a great and important part of all 
the real good of his rational creatures in the present world. 

No man can be insensible to this consideration, who is not in- 
sensible both to the present and future welfare of his offspring. 
Almost all parents wish their children to be virtuous here, and 
happy hereafter ; and this, even when themselves are vicious. 
Family prayer is one of the chief means among those, which are 
placed in the hands of parents, of rendering their children the 
subjects of holiness, and the heirs of eternal life. The parent, 

therefore, who does not make the utmost use of this mean, al- 
ways in his power, so easily employed, so obviously fitted to 
produce the effect, and so fraught with invaluable consequences, 
‘ought never to pretend, that he has any real love for his children. 
- When, therefore, he sees them sinful, thoughtless, and disso- 
lute; let him, instead of complaining of the difficulty, which he 
finds in governing and reforming his children : instead of. guiet- 
ing himself with the belief, that they are so peculiarly froward, 
as to frustrate every effort, and discourage every hope: take 
shame and confusion of face to himself for his own guilty negli- 
gence. Let him remember, that himself is eminently the cause 
of their profligacy, and their ruin. Let him tremble, lest the 
Jury invoked by Jeremiah upon the families, which called not upon 
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the name of God, should descend upon his own house, as the te 
per reward of his own irreligion. 

5. Families have the best reason to eileen the Blessing of God 
in answer to their prayers. 

All the promises, and other encouragements, given in the 
Scriptures to prayer, are addressed to individuals, families, and 
larger communities, alike. The effectual fervent prayer of the 


righteous as truly availeth much in the household, as in the © 


closet, or the Church. The house is the place to ask for family 
blessings. Here all, concerned in them, unite their humble and 
fervent requests for the merciful communication. Nations war- 
rantably hope for national blessings, when they join in public 
supplications to God. ‘The same observation is equally appli- 
cable to all inferior societies among mankind. 'The members of 
a household are here the persons interested; the persons who 
hope to receive; and, therefore, the persons who should ask. 
They are unitedly to receive: their supplications, ‘therefore, 
ought to be united. Nor is there any case, in which 4 gracious 
answer to prayer may more justly be expected. 

Among the Disadvantages, which flow from the neglect of fa- 
mily prayer, may be mentioned zts unhappy Hearn. ies 

1. On Domestic Order. | 


The mind naturally opposes order; and cannot be — 


to observe, or relish it, unless by iriduénds long exerted, argu- 7 


ments often repeated, and habits slowly and firmly established. 


Where these advantages do not exist in some good degree, man 


more resembles a wild beast, than a rational being; is impa- 
tient of all regularity, and all restraint ; and is precluded, alike, 


from all worth, usefulness, and enjoyment. But no means con- | 


tribute so easily, so powerfully, or so happily, to the establish- — 


ment of good order in the house, as family worship. Ido not 
deny, that this benefit flows, in various degrees, from other 
sources. But even these are prevented of no small part of their 
influence, where this species of prayer is neglected. They are 
pillars, standing on one side of the building; and incapable of 


supporting it, because those on the other side are takert sane 
2. On Parental Government. : | 
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By this neglect, all the advantages, already mentioned with re- 
ference to this subject, are lost; and all the disadvantages, de- 
rived from the opposite conduct, are incurred. An _ irreligious 
parent cannot fail to be seen by children in an unhappy light. 
Nor is this any fault in them. The most dutiful children will re- 
gard him in this manner. Irreligion is in its nature odious, and 
contemptible ; and cannot, unless under the influence of strong 
habitual prejudice, fail to be seen as it is. The conscience of 
every child will tell him this truth ; however affectionate, and 
reverential, may be his disposition. 

But the parent, who is,thus viewed by his children, and who 
gives them reason to view him thus, will find his instructions, re- 
proofs, and punishments, stripped of their principal efficacy. 
This efficacy is chiefly dependent on the reverence, with which 
he is regarded: and this reverence, in a higher degree than he 
will probably be aware, is inseparably dependent on their ap- 
prehension, that he is a religious man. But the omission of fa-~ 
mily worship will necessarily attach to his character, always in 
some degree, and usually not in a small one, the appearance of 
irreligion. Even in the most amiable, and in other respects un- 
blameable, men, it will prevent that full conviction, in the minds 
of children, of parental respectability, which it is so desirable, 
that they should entertain. Even this fact will have a conside- 
rable, and malignant, influence upon the government, and obe- 
dience, of children. 

3. On the Religion of a Family. 

In a family, where such worship does not exist, there is, it 
must be acknowledged, no appearance of religion. If the pa- 
rent, a case which rarely happens, should bea religious man; 
he is not seen to possess this character. Should he appear to 
sustain it in some things; he is plainly discerned not to sustain 
it in others ; and thus exhibits an inconsistent, vibratory course 
of life, on which the eye cannot rest with either conviction, or 
pleasure. Such a contradictory character can have little in- 
fluence in doing good to the minds of children. Whatever de- 
sirable efficacy it may possess, when viewed on one side ; it will 
impair, and destroy, when seen on the other. 

All professions of Religion, all pretensions to being religious. 

Van. VY. 4 
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pass for nothing in the minds even of children, when unsupport- 
ed by a religious life. But, in the present case, the children be- 
hold their parent live in the continual neglect of what their con- 
sciences naturally declare to be one of the first duties of religion. 
Hence, whatever regard he may testify to this sacred subject ; 
how numerous, and how solemn, soever his instructions to them 
may be; his power of making useful impressions on their minds, 
- will ina great measure be prevented. Let it be remembered, 
that this prevention will be voluntary and wanton. No necessi- 
ty can be pleaded for it; no advantage alleged; and no excuse 
found. How solemnly ought parents, who thus causelessly strip 
themselves, and rob their families, of these inestimable benefits, 
to ponder this unhappy course, and to give themselves neither 
rest, nor peace, until they shall have begun a final reformation! 

The Odjections, which, within my knowledge, have been al- 
leged against Family prayer, or rather which have been intend- 
ed to excuse the neglect of this duty, are chiefly the following. 

1. The want of an Express injunction of it in the Scriptures. 

There is not, I acknowledge, any passage in the Word of God, 
which, in so many terms, enjoins prayer in the family as a duty, 
in distinction from other modes of religious worship.. Of him, 
who thinks this fact an objection to the performance of this duty, 
I ask, Will you neglect every Christian duty, which you do not 
find enjoined in express terms? Are you prepared to go through 
life without dedicating your children to God in Baptism? Will 
you refuse to observe the first day of the week as the Christian 
Sabbath? Do you feel authorized to exclude the female sex 
from communion at the table of Christ? Yet in vain would you 
look for precepts, enjoining these things in express terms. 

But I deny the inference, drawn by the objector from the si- 
lence of the Scriptures concerning this subject. Not only is.the 
general principle, that nothing is our duty, which is not express- 
ly required in the Scriptures, false; but the application. of it, 
also, even if it were allowed to be true, is, in the present case, 
incapable of being justified. As the objection itself seems to be 
generally relied on more than any other ; it will be useful to con- 
sider the subject of it, at length, as it is exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures. | 
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Prayer is no where in the Scriptures enjoined as a duty, which 
was before unknown, and new, at the time of the injunction ; or as 
then to be begun. On the contrary, it is always spoken of as a 
‘duty, already known, confessed, and practised. All the com- 
mands concerning it, respect either the times, manner, degree, 
Spirit, universality, or some other circumstance, with which the 
performance ought to be connected. In no instance is the duty | 
enjoined as original; or as the subject of a new institution. 

The first mention made of this subject in the Scriptures, if we 
adopt the common translation, is in Gen. iv. 26. Here, after the 
birth of Enos, it is said, that then began men to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, mankind then began publicly to worship God 
in a solemn, religious assembly. I suppose however, that this 
translation is erroneous; and believe the words ought to be ren- 
dered, then began men to be called after the name of the Lord: 
that is, the family of Seth began to be called the sons of God ; in 
opposition to the apostate family of Cain, who were styled the 
children of Men. See Gen. vi. 2. : 

According to this opinion, the first passage, in which prayer is 
mentioned, is the prayer of Abraham for Ishmael. Gen. xvii. 158. 

The second is his intercession for Sodom. Gen. xviii. 24. 

The third is the direction, that 4braham should pray for Ab:- 
melech, after his offence in taking away Sarak. This may be con- 
sidered:as a command. 

- The fourth is the declaration, that Isaac went out into the field 
io peiaayei the evening. Gen. xxiv. 63. 

To these may be subjoined, as next in order of time, several 
instances in the book of Job. 

Yea, thou restrainest prayer before God. Job xv. 4 
My prayer is pure. Job xvi. 17. 
- What profit shall we have, if we pray to him? Words of the 
wicked. Job xvi. 15. 
He shall pray to God, and he will be favourable to him. Job 
XXX. 26. 
~ My servant Job shall pray for you: A command. Job xlii. 8. 

The first passage, which can be fairly construed as an injunc- 

tien of prayer in the general sense, is the exhortation of the 
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Psalmist, Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: that is, the Church at — 
large. Ps. cxxil. 6. 
The second is in Jer. xxix. 7, Seek the peace of the city whi- 
ther I have caused you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the — 
Lord for ile | 
In all these passages, (the whole number of those, in which the 
subject is mentioned, until after the period of the last, which 
Phas been quoted,) there are four imstances in which prayer may 
be said to be commanded. In the two first, individuals are re- 
quired to pray for individuals, on single and peculiar occasions. 
{n the third, Saints are commanded, or rather exhorted, when as- 
sembled for public worship, to pray for the peace of the Church. 
'n the fourth, prayer is enjoined upon the Jewish Captives, for 
the peace of the city, whither they were to be carried. All. 
the other passages are merely circumstantial accounts of the | 
subject. , | 
The firstinjunction of this duty, the terms of which regard it, | 
as in any sense generally obligatory, was given, when the world was | 
about three thousand years old; and the Jewish Church about 
eight hundred. The second about two hundred years afterwards, — 
From these facts I conclude, that it was not the intention of 
the Scriptures to institute this duty, anew, in any passage what- 
ever: there being no passage, in which’ it is thus» instituted. 
They took up this subject in the only way, which was natural, 
or proper. Men had always prayed from the beginning; and 
on all occasions confessed prayer to be a duty. Nothing more, 
therefore, was necessary, natural, or proper, than to regulate it 
as a duty already begun, acknowledged, and practised by man- 
kind. The state of facts demanded only, that the Scriptures 
should teach the manner, the times, the spirit, the constancy, 
and the universality, of prayer. Nothing more was necessary : 
and this is done in the happiest, and most effectual, manner con- 
ceivable. | 
From this account of the manner, in which prayer is east In 
the Scriptures, it appears evident, at least to me, that original, 
and particular, directions concerning the three divisions of this 
duty, customarily made in modern times, viz. secret, family, and 
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_ public prayer, ought never to have been expected. The circum- 


stances, in which the subject is taken up, and the manner in 
which it is exhibited, forbid every expectation of this nature. 
The question, whether prayer in secret, in the family, or in pub- 
lic, is a duty of man, was probably never asked, nor the obliga: 
tion to perform it in either case doubted, during the whole pe- 
riod, from the beginning of the world to the completion of the 
Scriptural Canon. Men always prayed on every solemn and 
proper occasion ; in public, in private, and in secret. When 
one man had wants of his own, which he wished to spread before 


- God, or blessings, which he wished to ask; he performed this 
_ duty in secret. When two, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand, 


had common wants, and wished for common blessings ; they unit- 
ed in their devotions; and thus formed a greater, or smaller reli- 
gious assembly. Thus families, thus Churches, and thus na- 
tions, met together for social prayer and praise, as well as for 
the purpose of offering social sacrifices. 

To this origin are to be referred the family sacrifices of Ei- 
kanah and Jesse ; and, among the heathen nations, the existence 
of household gods, and domestic libations. Such gods, derived 
from the same source, were in all probability the Teraphim, 
which Rachel took from Laban. Abraham’s family plainly wor- 
shipped together: so did the family of Job: so did Christ and 
his Apostles: so did the Apostles after his ascension. There 
were little religious assemblies, also, in the houses of Aquila, and 
of Nymphas ; consisting, probably, of their own households, and 
of such others, as were occasionally present. The whole congre 
gation of Israe/, also, assembled at the times, specified in the law 


of Moses, from the days of that lawgiver to the latest period of 


their national existence. In the same manner, worshipped the 
Christian Churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and other 
places. 

The truth unquestionably is; prayer was instituted by divine 


‘appointment from the creation of man; and was traditionarily 


spread through all nations, as a duty, evident to common sense, 
and acknowledged by the universal voice of mankind. The 
Gentiles practised it in every form, as did the Patriarchs, Jews, 
and Christians. It was performed by one, few, or many: that 
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is, by all, who were interested in the wants felt, and the bless- 
ings supplicated ; ; and secretly, privately, or publicly, just as 
the occasion required. 

On this scheme is the text formed : Pray niall with all prayer : 
that is, pray on every proper occasion, with prayer, suited to 
that occasion: if the occasion be your own, with the prayer suit- 
ed to it; viz. secret prayer: if your own and that of others 
also, be ve few or many; with prayer, suited to sates such 
occasion. i 

Families are always together at least twice every day ; and 
every day furnishes at least two occasions to all the members 
for communion in prayer. All the members, therefore, are re- 
quired by this precept unitedly to spread their common wants 
before their Maker, and to ask for blessings, in which they have 
a common interest. 

In the same manner, are both secret and dillte prayer enjoin- 
ed. Neither of these duties is enjoined originally. All the 
precepts, relating to them, are employed in regulating the dispo- 
sition with which, the manner in which, the times at which, they 
are to be performed; or the modification, or other circumstances 
pertaining to the performance. Neither of these duties is 
any where in the Scriptures instituted anew; but both are al- 
ways spoken of as already existing. ES inte 

At the same time, several passages of Scripniie beside those 
already mentioned, refer to this subject in a manner, too evident 
to leave a reasonable doubt, that family worship was their imme- 
diate object.’ When Joshua informs the children of Israel, that 
as for him and his house, they will serve the Lord; he teach- 
es us directly, that they united, and had customarily united, in 
this service. The Lord’s Prayer, after the manner of which we 
are directed by Christ to pray, is a social prayer; and ‘seems 
plainly to have been intended, not for an individual, not for the 
closet, not for the Church; but for the Family and the fire-side. 
{In this prayer we are directed to ask for our daily bread, on the 
day, in which the prayer is used. As, therefore, we need, and 
are bound to ask for, our daily bread, every day, it was plainly 
designed to be a daily. prayer; and could not, therefore, be in- 
tended for the Church: since mankind are not, and ‘cannot be, 
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present in the Church, every day. That it was not intended 
for the closet is obvious from the fact, that it is addressed to 
God by more persons than one. That it may with propriety be 
used both in the Church, and in the closet, as to its substance, [ 
readily acknowledge: but it was, I think, plainly intended prin- 
cipally for the household. ‘‘ What.a live coal,”? says Dr. Hunter 
beautifully, “ is applied to devotion, when the solitary my Father 
and my God, is changed into the social our Father, and our 
God!’ How delightful, let me add, how. interesting, how 
animating, how encouraging, to every amiable and virtuous 
emotion, for the pair, thus united, to be able to say, and 
actually to say, “* Behold here are we, and the children whom 
thou hast given us !” 

In Zechariah x. 10, the prophet informs us, that, as a com- 
mencement of the Millennial glory and happiness, the people of 
Israel shall worship God with peculiar earnestness and devotion, 
as it is expressed in the Hebrew, families by families. In other 
words he teaches us, that there shall be a wonderful prevalence 
of family worship. This, also, he exhibits as followed by re- 
markable testimonies of the divine favour, and as crowned with 
blessings, new in their degree, and eminently glorious in their 
nature. It is difficult to conceive how God could testify ina 
more affecting manner the peculiar favour, with which he ee 
family religion. | 

2. Diffidence and Timidity are often alleged as serious objec- 
tions to the performance of this duly. 

This certainly isa very unhappy excuse for neglecting this 
duty, and very unfortunately alleged. I should feel myself bound 
to ask the author of it, “* Are you too diffident to perform your 
customary business? Are you too diffident to pursue customary 
amusements ?.. Are you too diffident to commit sin? Does the 
-bashfulness, which hinders you from family prayer, hinder you 
also from censuring, and laughing at, others, who practise it ? 
Does it prevent you from using the language of profaneness? 
Why should you be timid, only concerning the duties of relt- 
gion? Is there any thing in the nature of this subject, which 
can reasonably excite shame, or which can fairly excuse you in 
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indulging it? 1s it not true, that religion itself is the mene of 
which you are ashamed ?” 

Remember, I beseech you, the awful declaration of Christ 
concerning this subject. Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of 
my words, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shalt 
come in his glory. Family worship, presented in the name of 
Christ, is as real a confession of this divine person, as the par- 
ticipation of the Sacramental Supper. 

3. Inability to pray, to devise proper thoughts, and to find pro- 
per expressions, is also no.unfrequent objection against the per- 
formance of this duty. 

To him, who alleges it, I would say, ‘* Have you not wants to 
be supplied, woes to be relieved, sins to be forgiven, and bless- 
ings to be supplicated? Can you not confess your sins, recite 
your wants, and distresses, and mention the blessings which you 
need? Do you ordinarily find any difficulty in-conferring with 
an earthly friend, or in soliciting aid from an earthly benefactor ? 
Have you, when in earnest, ever found any serious embarrass- 
ment in telling others what you needed, or what you desired ?”” 

Wherever Religion gains possession of the heart, regular ex- 
perience proves, that all these difficulties vanish. Nay, where 
serious conviction of guilt and danger is entertained by the mind, 
every man, who is the subject of it, forgets at once both his ina- 
bility and bashfulness. Is it not evident, then, that the true rea- 
son, why these things have such unhappy influence over you, is, 
that you have no proper regard for religion, and no just sense 
either of your guilt, or your need of forgiveness ? 

At the same time, these difficulties are incomparably more 
formidable in prospect, than in reality. As you approach them, 
they vanish. ‘Thousands and millions, originally neither wiser 
nor better than you, neither less timid nor less embarrassed, have 
got over them all. Certainly, then, you may sent = same 
victory. recat 

4. Multitudes allege, also, as a serious objection to the siotoowh! 
ance of this duly, that they shall meet from their Somes nothing 
bus opposition, censure, and ridicule. 

To the author of this objection I should answer, that it 1s 
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usually, if not always, founded in mistake. Children are by na- 
ture prepared to reverence religion. The conscience of man, 
before it has been warped, and-overpowered, by passion, preju- 
dice, and sin, prompts him, of course, to regard this solemn and 
awful object, only with emotions of respect. So obvious is this 
truth, that it has often been acknowledged by Infidels. Chil- 
dren, therefore, present no obstruction to the performance of 
this duty. 

Whatever may be true of other countries, it is certainly true 

in this, that the number of women is extremely small, who dis- 
courage in any manner, which may be styled direct, the ordi- 
nances of religion. From them, therefore, no hindrance will be 
presented to this duty, unless in cases of a very extraordinary 
nature. The difficulty, then, which is here alleged, is, in almost 
every case, created solely by the man himself. 
_ I would further ask this objector, Have you made the experi- 
ment? If not, where is your proof of its truth? If you have, 
have you attempted to remove it; and, like a wise and good 
man, determined to govern your family, and subdue so unrea- 
sonable a spirit? 

This evil is oftener feared than felt. It is doubtful whether 
the man can be found, who, after a faithful trial, has been pre- 
vented by it from the regular worship of God in his family. 

There is another objection, which, though perhaps never ai- 
leged in form, has had no small weight in particular cases. It is 
this: The persons in question have long neglected it, and feel 
extreme reluctance to exhibit to their families their inconsisten- 
ey of character. Concerning this objection I shall only observe, 
that it lies equally against all reformation; and, if yielded to, 
would effectually prevent every sinner from becoming a Chris- 
tian. | | | 
_ Upon the whole, all these objections are either erroneous, or 
nugatory; either devised, or adopted, by a mind already wil- 
ling to neglect the duty; and fastened upon as the best means, 
within its reach, to quiet its own conscience, and to justify its 
conduct in the sight of others. 

Von V. . 5! 
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THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
THE USEFULNESS OF PRAYER TO COMMUNITIES. 
ITS EFFICACY IN PROCURING BLESSINGSe 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO PRAYER. 


Psaum Ixxui. 28. 
ft 1s good for me to draw near unto God. 


Ix the last discourse, I considered ihe Usefulness of Prayer ie 
Families. ‘The next thing proposed for discussion was its Use- 
fulness to Communities. 

It may be proper to remind my audience, that the useful- 
ness of prayer was originally mentioned as two-fold; consisting, 

- In its immediate influence on the Suppliant ; and, | 

5 Its Efficacy in procuring Blessings. 

It may be proper further to observe, that, next to the Useful- 
ness of prayer, I proposed to examine the Encouragements to this 
_ duty. These three subjects will be considered in the present 
ro 

In the Text, the Psalmist declares, that ct was good for ham to 
draw near to God. If it was good, that is, profitable, for the 
Psalmist to perform this duty; it must. without a question be 
equally profitable to every other individual, who prays with the — 
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same spirit. There was nothing in the character of David, 
which rendered prayer more beneficial to him, than it may be to 
others. He prayed frequently, faithfully, and earnestly. All, 
who pray in the same manner, will find the same benefits. Nor 
will this usefulness be, in any degree, lessened by the communion 
of multitudes in this solemn service. On the contrary, it will 
be increased. The power of sympathy cannot fail to enhance 
the fervour of prayer, when offered up to God by numerous 
bodies of mankind. Whatever advantages, then, result from 
prayer, generally considered, whether offered up in the closet, 
or in the family, all these will result from the prayer of Commu- 
nities. Beside these, public prayer is accompanied by seve- 
ral advantages, in a great measure peculiar to itself. Particu- 
larly, 7 

i. Public Worship is in a prime degree constituted of Public 
prayer. 

The benefits of public worship I have considered at large in 
a former discourse. All these benefits are not, I confess, deriv- 
ed solely from Public prayer. They are, however, so connected 
with it, as, in a remoter sense, to be justly attributable to its pro- 
per influence. It seems scarcely probable, that without public 
prayer, the other ordinances of public worship would be cele- 
brated at all; or the sabbath itself at all observed. If we did 
not feel our dependence upon God for all good, and the abso- 
lute necessity of deriving, and asking, it from him; there would, 
apparently, be no motives, of sufficient efficacy to preserve public 
worship in the world. If public prayer were to cease; the 
sabbath, it is to be feared, would be forgotten, and the sanctuary 
deserted. 

These things being admitted, it follows, that all the blessings, 
above mentioned, are derived from public prayer ; not, indeed, 
immediately ; but ultimately. On their importance I need not 
now expatiate. | 

2. Public prayer, above all things, ligprerves alive a sense of — 
National dependence on God. / ; 

The prime mean of preserving’ in the vind of an individual a 
sense of his own dependence on his Maker is, confessedly, pray- 
er: as has been shown at large in a preceding discourse, On 
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families, and on nations, its influence is the same.. No human 
emotion has a more advantageous influence on the mind than 
this. It affects men deeply in all stations and circumstances ; 
and affects them all happily. It is a feeling, perfectly just ; and 
the only just feeling respecting the subject. It is a feeling of 
high importance: it isa feeling of the most useful tendency. 

On Rulers its influence is that, and only that, which they need 
to incline them to rule justly and in the fear of God. A ru- 
ler, who feels his dependence on his Maker, will be just, of 
course; because he knows, that God is just, and demands exact 


justice of him; because he knows, that God is an eye-witness of 


all his conduct; and because he knows he must give an ac- 
count of that conduct, and be rewarded according to its nature. 
If he does that, which is right; he is assured of acceptance: if 
not; sin, he is equally assured, will lie at his door. — | 
With such a sense of his dependence, a ruler will be mercaful, 
also; because he knows, that God is merciful, that he loves 
these who are merciful, and requires mercy of all men, and pe- 
culiarly of rulers; because he knows, that mercy and truth up- 
hold the throne of aking, and the office of every other ruler: and 
because he knows, that, in the end, he himself will infinitely 
need mercy, that God has pronounced the merciful, blessed, and 
promised that they shall obtain mercy, and has shale isehometiat ; 


that he shall have judgment without mercy, who s ese no 


mer CY 

With this sense of dependence, also, a ruler will be humble. 
In the sight of God, every man, however high his station, how- 
ever extensive his power, is merely a worm of the dust, and 
crushed before the moth. To a being so frail, so feeble, so de- 
pendent, pride cannot belong. His own littleness cannot fail to 
stare him in the face, whenever he remembers, that every thing, 
which he has, or is, or will be, has been, and must be, solely de- 


__ rived from God; and for its continuance must depend solely on 
his pleasure. It is impossible for a mind, fraught with these 
sentiments, not to forget the haughtiness of power, and the splen- | 


dour of station. At the same time, a ruler <hus disposed will 
ever call to mind, that the poor in spirit, the meek, and the hum- 


ble, are the only persons, to whom good is promised in the Gos- 
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pel. The haughtiness of man, it is there declared, shall be 
brought low, and the pride of all human glory shall be stained. 


It is there declared, that every proud man is an abomination to 


the Lord, and shall be stubble for the final day. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, how important these attri- 
butes are to every ruler, or how beneficial they invariably prove 
to subjects. With such a character, the ruler cannot fail to be 
equitable in his laws and administrations, reasonable in his ex- 


‘action and management of public property, clement in the dis- 


tribution of justice, conscientious in the performance of every 
duty, and universally a minister of God for good to his people. 

A corresponding influence, equally happy, will the same sense 
of dependence have on those who are ruled. The same general 
conscientiousness will prevail in their minds; a scrupulous obe- 
dience to all laws, and lawful authority; and a steady attach- 
ment to the good order and peace, secured by a wise admi- 
nistration. 

Men, formed to sentiments and habits of this nature, are, al- 
most wholly, a different kind of beings from those, to whom such 


‘sentiments are unknown. The motives, by which these two 


classes of men are governed, are totally diverse. Those of the 
former class are swayed by the fear and love of God, a disposi- 
tion to obey him, the dictates of conscience, the hope of final 
approbation, and the dread of final ruin. Those of the latter 
class are influenced only by present, selfish considerations; and _ 
universally inquire how much they shall gain by submission to 
Government, or how much they shall lose by revolt. The form- 
er obey rulers, are just and kind to each other, and perform all 
i duties owed to their fellow-men, from conscience and prin- 
iple. The latter, so far as they perform these duties at all, 
erform them from convenience only. On the former class, fall 
Bani may be uniformly placed. To the latter, no confidence 
can safely attach, except when their duty and their selfishness 
coincide. The obedience of the former, is voluntary ; ; that of 


_ the latter, mercenary and venal. 


Between rulers and subjects, governed by this sense of de- 
pendence on their Maker, arises, of course, an universal confi- 
dence. Ina country, thus influenced, the government can there- 
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fore easily, and will naturally, be mild and gentle. In every 
other, it must ultimately be a system of coercion, an administra- 
tion of force. Society in such a country, is established on sound- 
er principles, is formed with juster views, and assumes a nobler 
character. It is the society of reason, of friendship, of virtue, 
of piety. Every thing in the understanding, the heart, and the 
life, is more accordant with the commands of God, and therefore 
with truth and rectitude. The bonds, which bind the society 
together, are stronger ; the trespasses against human happiness q 
are fewer, and less atrocious ; the punishments inflicted by the 
magistrate are milder, and more rare; and the safety, comfort, 
and prosperity, enjoyed, are more absolute, uniform, and en- 
tire. - 

Of all these blessings, Prayer, both public and private, is in 
such a sense the source, that without it they never existed in 
this corrupt world, and never will exist. Nor will their exten 
ever fail to be proportioned to the prevalence of this duty. 

I have now finished the observations, which I intended, con- 
cerning the Usefulness of prayer by its proper Influence on the Sup- 
pliant. The next subject, which demands our attention, accord- 
ing to the plan proposed, is its Efficacy in procuring blessings 
from God. ! 

Every considerate man will see infinite motives inviting him 
to pray, when he discerns, that prayer will of course make him 
a wiser and better man, recommend him to the approbation and 
favour of God, and prepare him to receive blessings from his 
_ hands ; when he perceives, that in praying he has become obe- 
dient to a high and solemn command, and more attempered to 
the spirit and character of heaven. These are the most estima- 
ble of all blessings: and, as they are blessings of such import 
in themselves, and extend throughout eternity, their value, it is 
plain, cannot be measured. | 
_ But to many minds, the hope of being actually answered, and 
directly, blessed with good, of some extraneous kind, not inwrought 
in the personal character, and distinct from personal improvement 
and distant fruition, is usually a still more powerful persuasive — 
to prayer. Some persons would be moved by this consideration, — 
who would imperfectly feel the other, great and obvious as it ap- 
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pears. It is also a consideration founded in truth and reality ; 
and for both reasons, merits a place in this system of discourses. 

If I am not deceived, the following observations will place it 
in a convincing light. 

1. From the influence, which prayer has naturally on the sup- 

pliant, there is no small probability, that God will grant blessings 
in answer to the petitions of those, who faithfully perform this 
duty. 
From the observations, made in a former discourse concern- 
ing the influence, which prayer has on the suppliant, it is evi- 
dent, that by the faithful performance of this duty he is, in all 
respects, made a fitter recipient of blessings, than he can be 
otherwise. No rational doubt can be entertained, that God will 
bestow his blessings on such, as are thus fitted to receive them, 
rather than on such, as are not. It is evidently proper, that he 
should regard with compassion and kindness, and that he should 
communicate good to, those, who felt their dependence on him; 
acknowledged his sufficiency, and disposition, to supply their 
wants; humbly besought his mercy ; realized their own unde- 
serving character; and were grateful to him for every blessing, 
which they received ; when with equal propriety he would re- 
fuse the same blessings to men, who felt no dependence but on 
themselves ; who were too indifferent, too lazy, or too proud, to 
ask ; who questioned his right to require, and their own obliga- 
tion to perform, this duty ; or who were too ungrateful to ac- 
knowledge their own indebtedness to him for the mercies, which 
they received, or his goodness in bestowing them. Were God 
to pursue any other course of administrations, it is difficult to 
conceive how he could act asa moral governor, and secure, 
without coercion, the obedience of his subjects. 

2. The instances are numerous, in which blessings are actually 
given in answer to prayer. 

I am well aware of the objection, which lies against this doc- 
trine. It may, I am sensible, be always said in reply, that we 
_ know not whether the'same blessings would not have descended, 
if prayers had not been offered up for them. Without the aid 
of Revelation, Tacknowledge, this cannot be known with certain- 
iy: since he, who gives blessings, is the only being, who ori- 
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ginally knows the reason, for which he gives them. Still, from 
the course of providence merely, the probability is Strong, that 
the blessings in question are given, only in answer to player. 
In support of this assertion I observe, that blessings have in 
many instances been given, after fervent prayers have ascended 
to God, when none but God could have contributed to their ex- 
istence; when they were utterly unattainable by any human 
efforts ; after all such efforts had been made. without success ; 
after all hope of obtaining them, except by prayer, had vanish- 
ed; and when, Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of 
man, had become the only language, seriously thought of by 
those who were concerned. Of such instances I could easily 
mention a considerable number. Many more, there is every 
reason to believe, are remarked by every observing, religious 
man. Many more still would, I doubt not, have been remarked, 
if religious men were more observant, and prayer were more 
continually and faithfully performed. : 

It will be said still, that even these blessings might have been 
given, had they not been supplicated. To this suggestion of 
possibility the proper answer is, “‘ They might not.”? We know 
they were not given without prayer; and have not a shadow of 
reason to conclude, that, if they had not been prayed for, they 
would ever have been given. The suggestion, therefore, is use- 
less to the purpose for which it is made. ee 

But the complete proof lies in this; that certain bleveings are 
not given to men, who do not pray; and those, blessings of the 


highest importance. Such are Peace of conscience, Joy in the 


Holy Ghost, the Hope, which maketh not ashamed, Increase of 
grace, and Final perseverance in piety. These are the best of 
all blessings: and these are never found by those, who do not 
pray. They are also blessings, which none but God can give. 
As therefore, they are given to those only, who pray; so thay 


_are plainly given as an answer to prayer. 


At the same time, I am bound, as an inhabitant of New- -Eng- 
iand, solemnly to declare, that, were there no other instances to 
be found in any other country, the blessings, communicated to. 
this, would furnish ample satisfaction concerning this subject to 


' every sober, much more, to every pious, man. Among these, 
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the destruction of the French armament under the Duke D’ Anville, 
in the year 1746, ought to be remembered with gratitude, and 
admiration, by every inhabitant of this Country. This fleet 
consisted of forty ships of war; was destined for the destruction 
of New-England ; was of sufficient force to render that destruc- 
tion, in the ordinary progress of things, certain ; sailed from Che- 
bucto, in Nova-Scotia, for this purpose; and was entirely de- 
stroyed on the night, following a general fast throughout New- 
England, by a terrible tempest. Impious men, who regard not 
the work of the Lord, nor the operation of his hands, and who for 
that reason are finally destroyed, may refuse to give God the glo- 
ry of this most merciful interposition. But our Ancestors had, 
and it is to be hoped their descendents ever will have, both piety 
and good sense, sufficient to ascribe to Jenovan the greatness and 
the power, and the victory, and the majesty 5 and to bless the Lord 
God of Israel for ever and ever. 

3. The Scriptures put this subject out of doubt by declaring direct- 
ly, that blessings are given to mankind in answer to prayer. 

To prevent any misapprehension concerning the views, now 
to be exhibited of this subject, 1 observe, that I do not consider 
prayer as meriting, in any case, the blessings, which are given to 
the suppliant. All blessings are bestowed upon man by the un- 
merited mercy of God: as is unanswerably evident from the fact,, 
that men universally are sinners; and deserve, of course, nothing 
but punishment. 

Nor do I intend, that the prayers of men change, at all, the 
views, dispositions, or purposes, of God. The Father of lights, 
from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift, is without 
variableness, or shadow of turning. No suppliant, therefore, 
is encouraged to pray by an expectation, or a possibility, 
of producing the least change in the glorious Object of his 
prayers. 

But I intend, that prayer is, in this sense, the means of procur- 
ing blessings: viz. that without prayer the blessings would never be 
obtained. 

In the immutable counsels of God it is established, that there 
shall be an inseparable connection between humble, faithful 
prayer, and the blessings, needed by the suppliant. Prayer 
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is, therefore, as regular, nay, more regular, a cause of blessings, 
than ploughing and Stee rain and ira are dias me har- 
vest. aes it ak 

In support of this position, I shall now allege vail passages 
of Scripture, sufficient, in my view, to sensed the doctrine be- 
yond reasonable debate. tile tiled 

The only condition, upon which mankind receive any bis 
ings, is given us by our Saviour in that remarkable passage: 
Ask, and ye shall receive; Seek, and ye shall find; Knock, and a 
shall be opened to yous For, every one that asketh recerveth ; and 
he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
As asking is here made the condition of receiving ; it is plain, 
that, if we perform not this condition, we are assured, that we 
shall not receive. | 

Again. Verily, verily, I say unto you, that whatsoever ye shalé 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you, John xvi. 23. 
Here the promise is unlimited, as to the good, which is asked ; 
and absolute, as to the certainty of receiving it. More cannot 
be expressed, nor desired. Again. Whatsoever we ask, we re- 
ceive of him. 1 John iii. 22. Quotations of this nature need not 
be multiplied. | i ae 

As proof, that prayer is not offered up in vain, I allege social 
xiv. 19. I said not to the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain. In 
this passage, God declares, that it was no part of his declara- 
tions to Israel, that they sought him, or prayed to him, im vain. 
Of consequence, it was no part of his counsels with respect to 
that people. But the counsels of God towards his people, in 
the different ages of the world, are in substance the same. It 
is now as true, as it was when this prophecy was uttered, 
that they never seek, that they never pray, in vain. tit 

The prevailing power of prayeris directly, as well as olnenagibe 
asserted by St. James. The effectual fervent prayer of a “enone 
man, availeth much. 

Ts any sick, says the same apostle, let him call for the Elders 
of the Church; and let them pray over him. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick; and the Lord shall: raise him Up. . 
have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. 

To illustrate all these declarations, St. James adduces ihe ex- 
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ample of Elijah ; who, although, afraid man, like others, prayed 
earnestly, that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by 
the space of three years and sia months. And he prayed again, 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. 
These great effects, it is to be remembered, were consequences 
of the prayers of a single man. } 

_ After the glorious prediction, alc to Ezekiel con- 
cerning the return of the Jews to their own land in the latter days ; 
a prediction. delivered in absolute terms by God himself; the 
same great Being declares, Yet for ail this will I be inquired of, 
that is, prayed. to, by the house of Israel, to do it for them. Ab- 
solute as the promises of these vast blessings were, still the 

blessings were to be given, only in answer to the prayers of the 
recipients. 

_ Among the divine promises concerning the-Millennial happi- 
ness, this is a remarkable one. My house shall be called « 
house of prayer for all people. From this great fact will arise, 
inseparably, the happiness itself. Without such an universal 
spirit of prayer, as is here predicted, the peculiar blessings of 
that singular period would never exist: for then, as in all pre- 
ceding periods, the only ordinance of God concerning this sub- 
ject will be, Ask and ye shall receive. 

_ From all these passages it is, 1 think, unanswerably evident, 
that prayer is entirely efficacious to procure blessings from 
God. » 

It ought here to be further Slineatact that we are not to expect 
any. thing, in answer to our prayers, which is not agreeable to 
the will of God. Nor ought we to wish any thing, which is not 
of this nature, to be given to us: for nothing else will prove a 
blessing. Whatever is right, and proper to be done, is a part 
of the divine will. 

» Nor ought we to expect the very same kinds, or measures, of 
good, for which we pray. Often, these would not be good for 
us: or if good for us at all, they would not be so at the times, and 
in the manner, in which we ask for them. Good will always be 
given in answer to our prayers; but it will be real good; such 
as God sees to be good; and not such as we erroneously may 
imagine to be of this nature. 
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REMARKS. 


1. All persons have abundant encouragement to pray to God. 

This was originally proposed as a distinct head of discourse. 
1 have chosen to introduce it in this form, because it grows so 
naturally out of the two preceding heads; and because it has, 
of necessity, been anticipated in the consideration of them. The 
usefulness of prayer by its own proper influence, and by tts efficacy 
in procuring blessings from God, are prime Encouragements te 
the performance of this duty. 

The certain prospect of becoming better, wiser, more lovely 
in the sight of God, and more fitted to receive blessings from 
his hands, and of actually gaining the blessings by known, limit- 
ed, and easy efforts, is a combination of the highest and noblest 
motives, which can influence a rational being. ‘To every sup- 
pliant these motives are continually presented. They are pre- 
sented by God himself: they are established by his undeceiving 
declarations: they are obvious to our own reason: they are, 
therefore, real: and ought plainly to have their full influence on 
every reasoning mind. The good in view is the greatest good. 
Nay, there is no other real good. It is good, in certain reversion 
for every suppliant. | 

In support of this scheme, may be alleged, as full evidence, 
the numerous examples, in which these great consequences of 
prayer have actually existed: examples, faithfully recorded in 
the Scriptures for our encouragement in this duty. 

Abimelech received an entire deliverance from the distresses, 
in which his family were involved, as an answer to the prayer of 
Abraham. | | 

As an answer to the prayers of 4dbraham also, God assured 
him, that, if ten righteous men should be found in the cities of 
the plain, he would spare those cities; and not consign them to 
the punishment, which their sins had so eminently deserved. 

In answer to the prayer of Job, God forgave the sin and folly 
of his three friends, in not speaking of him the thing which was 
right. , ballet eating 
_ At the prayer of Moses, the Israelites were not only deliver- 
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ed from many other evils, but preserved, also, from utter ex- 
tinction. | | | 

At the prayer of Gideon, the dew fell on the ground, and not . 
on the fleece; and again on the fleece, and not on the ground ; 
that he might know the will of God; and be satisfied, that he 
acted under a divine commission. — 

At the prayer of Samuel, the Lord thundered on the army 
of the Philistines, and wrought a great salvation for Israel. 

At the prayer of Hezekiah, his life was lengthened fifteen 
years. 

In answer to the prayer of Daniel, Gabriel was sent from the 
highest heavens, to explain the wonderful and distressing vi- 
sion, disclosed to him concerning future times. 

As an answer to the prayers of Cornelius, an Angel was sent to 
direct him to send for Peter, who should teach him words, whereby 
he, and all his house, should be saved. 

The Apostles lived on prayer ; and received, continually, many, 
great, and wonderful blessings, as immediate answers to their 
prayers. — | 

To these and other examples of the same nature, recorded in 
the Scriptures, may be added the commands, parables, and pro- 
mises, which every where enjoin, explain, and enforce, this great 
duty. 

To all these things may, also, be added the perfect example 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; who in the days of his flesh offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto Him 
that was able to save him from death; and was heard in that he 
feared: or, as the Greek may well be rendered, on account of his 
piety. This example unites all motives. It is a perfect pattern 
to us; as being perfectly conformed to the will of God. It isa 
clear proof, that no being ina dependent state, however excel- 
lent, is exempted from this duty, or from the universal law of 
God’s providence, which connects blessings only with prayer. 
If God would have blessed any being without prayer ; he cer- 
tainly would have blessed Christ. As certainly, Christ, had such 
been the fact, would not have prayed: since his prayers, in that 
case, would have been a vain and useless service. The will of 
his Father he certainly knew; and prayed, only because it was 
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agreeable to his will. Accordingly, his prayers were heard, and 
always heard. This example, also, has the entire force of a 
command; and is invested with divine authority. If, then, we 
obey and follow him in this great duty ; we shall do that, which 
is right in the sight of God, as he did; shall be accepted for his 
sake, as he was accepted; and shall be rewarded and blessed as 
he was. 

In these things, thus combined, theresi 1s plaice all eaniile 
encouragement to pray, and to continue steadfast n prayer. The 
Father of all mercies regards us in this institution as his children ; 
prepares us by this duty most happily to realize his character as 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift; and fits us in the best 
manner also to receive his blessings, when they are bestowed. 
He forms us to the spirit and conduct of children; and is Him- 
self ready to give good things of all kinds to us, when we thus 
ask him. In our petitions, we learn the nature and value of his 
blessings ; our own absolute need of them; and his unspeaka- 
ble goodness in furnishing them for our enjoyment. We learn 
to depend on him; to trust in him ; and to exercise towards him 
unceasing love, reverence, gratitude, and praise. At the same 
time we are assured, that we shall never ask in vain. 

2. From these considerations I urge, anew, the folly, and. sin, of 
those, who neglect prayer. 

Prayer is the avenue to all good, temporal and omer and 
to us the only avenue. He who will not pray, therefore, alii 
up the only passage, which has been opened for him by God to 
the attainment of happiness. It may be alleged here, but it will 
be alleged to no purpose, that multitudes, who do not pray, are 
as prosperous as those, who do. An ox is pampered; but it is 
only for the slaughter. The enjoyments.of this life are never 
blessings to him, that does not pray. If they are merely means 
of luxury, hardness of heart, and grossness of life, he, who en- 
joys them, will only treasure up wrath against the day.of: wrath. 
On the part of God, indeed, they are always kindly given; but 
on the part of the recipient, they are regularly abused by being 
made incentives to sin. They are, therefore, curses to him by 
his own perversion ; and are styled blessings, only by an abuse 
of language. | , 
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- Without prayer there is no virtue; no piety; no obedience 
to God. The commencement of piety in Saul of Tarsus, was 
thus announced by the Hoty Guost; Behold he prayeth. But 
without piety there is no blessing reserved for man. He may, 
indeed, be rich, and great, and luxurious; may be clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen; and may fare sumptuously every day. Such 
was the condition of the rich man in the parable. But at the 
end of a short life, he lifted up his eyes in hell, being in torment ; 
and found, that he had recerved all his good things in this life. 

What excuse, then, can be devised for the neglect of prayer? 
Is it a hard service? Beit so. Is not the reward sufficiently 
great to retribute the toil? Good in hand, of every kind which 
is real and desirable, and good to come, inestimable and endless, 
are certainly deserving of any labour, or suffering, which men 
can undergo. However severe may be the labour of perform- 
ing the duty, the compensation is certainly ample, si com- 
plete. 

But is it more severe than the daily toil of laborious men ? 
This you yourselves see cheerfully undergone, merely for the 
common gains of avarice, by millions, who do not, and cannot, 
know, that those gains will be good at all. To every sincere 
suppliant all things work together soft good. How vast the differ- 
ence in these rewards ! 

Is it harder than profane swearing and cursing? In them, as 
in prayer, all the labour which exists, exists only in the utter- 
ance of words: and multitudes in these evil practices expend 
much more time, and breath, than is demanded in prayer. All 
these, also, labour in vain, and spend their strength for nought. 
Nay, what is infinitely worse, they labour only to be poor, and 
wretched, and miserable. 

Butis it hard at all? Is ita hard condition, for the attain- 
ment of all good, to ask it; and, above all things, to ask it of the 
ely blessed and woimnelfial God ? 

It has been, and undoubtedly will be again, objected ™ mul- 
titudes, some of them probably in this audience, that they can- 
not pray. Let me ask those, who make this objection, Have 
you tried ? tried, I mean, in earnest? You will be obliged to 
answer in the negative. You have never seriously attempted 
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to perform this duty. Whence then do you know, that you can- 
not pray? How do you know, that God will not willingly-do for 
you whatever you find it impossible, or difficult, to do for your- 
selves? He is infinitely willing to give, in answer to your pray- 
ers. Whence have you learned, that he is not eine willing 
to befriend you in gun attempts to pray ? | 

The truth is, you do not choose to make such vseiunieie You 
have wants endlessly numerous, and incalculably important. 
They might be supplied: but you will not ask God to supply 
them. You have souls of infinite value. They might be sav- 
ed: but you will not ask God to save them. You are sinners, 
and exposed to perdition. From these tremendous evils you 
might be delivered: but will not ask God to deliver you. | You 
are made candidates for Heaven; and might be received into 
that glorious world of everlasting joy. Rather than pray, you 
choose to perish. 

All blessings are opened for your enjoyment. The condition 
on which you may obtain them all, is to ask. No sacrifice, ex- 
pense, or loss, is demanded of you. None will be incurred. 
On the contrary, praying is in itself unspeakable gain, and solid 
pleasure; higher, more rational, more unmingled pleasure, than 
you ever found, or ever wil! find, in sin. The condition, there- 
fore, is a gainful condition of a reward without bounds, and 
without end. What, then, is your conduct, but supreme and 
unmingled folly ? 

Fools, saith Solomon, despise wisdom and instruction, and hate 
knowledge. ‘This wisdom, of supreme import, has been taught 
to youa thousand times. Hitherto you have despised and hated 
it. The evil of neglecting prayer. -has been often urged. on 
you; but hitherto it has been urged in vain. Hithérto you have 
deceived yourselves with ‘the folly of believing, that God will 
bless you, while you refuse to pray to him: in other words, that 
he will bless you, in direct contradiction to his own express 
declarations. What specimen of folly can be greater! That 
you should be thus deceived, with your present character, is 
not strange: since the Scriptures inform us, that it is the nature 
of folly to be deceitful. That you should think yourselves right 
in these views, and in the conduct which grows out of them, is 
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as little strange: for, persons of this character, according to the 
same divine testimony, usually think themselves right. But let 
me remind you from the same sacred book, that Fools die for 
want of wisdom. In your present course, you are in the road to 
death. For want of wisdom, only, do you continue in it a single 
day. Should the same folly be prolonged; the period is not dis- 
tant, when you will die for ever. | 
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SERMON CXLII. 


THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO PRAYER CONSIDERED. 


Jop xxi. 15. 


Whais the Almighty, that we should serve him; and what profit 
Shall we have, if we pray unto him? | 


THE five first subjects, originally proposed as themes of dis- 
course concerning the duty of prayer, have been examined at 
length in the four preceding Sermons. ‘The sixth, viz. Ob- 
jections against this duty, will now occupy our attention. 

In the Text, a general objection is made against all obedience 
to God; and is professedly founded on his character. What is 
the Almighty, that we should serve him? There is nothing in 
the character of God, nor in our relation to him, which requires 
our obedience to his will. We are neither obliged by any duty, 
nor drawn by any interest, to his service. This impious senti- 
ment is exhibited in the context as the sentiment of abandoned 
men only; and is plainly of a nature too impious to be uttered 
by any other. The following one, proceeding from the same 
mouth also, is with perfect propriety exhibited to us as resulting 
from the same spirit. Yet there are multitudes, who are far from 
deserving the character of profligacy, who yet say concerning 
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God, What profit shall we have, if we pray to him? This objec- 
tion, it will be observed, is an universal one. What profit shall 
we have? that is, we shall not be profited at all, either in our 
minds, or in our circumstances. We shall not be profited by 
the proper influence of prayer on ourselves, nor by its efficacy in 
procuring blessings from God. All objections against prayer 
may be justly regarded, as being summed up in this single ques- 
tion. 

It cannot, however, be expected, that on this occasion every 
objection, which an irreligious-mind can devise against this 
duty, will be taken up, and refuted. Several such objections 
have been anticipated in the preceding discourses. Of such as 
remain, I shall examine those only, which may be supposed to 
have some real weight in the mind of a sober man. These, so 
far as I recollect them, respect the 

Predetermination, 

Immutability, 

Knowledge, and, 

Wisdom, of God; and, 

The supposed Vanity, and Presumption, of prayer. 

I shall consider them in their order. 

The two first of these subjects are commonly united in the 
scheme of the objector; and may, therefore, with propriety, be 
here considered together. If God be a changeable being ; al- 
though he may have predetermined all things, yet he may be 
supposed to alter his plans in consequence of requests, present- 
ed to him by his Intelligent creatures ; and may, therefore, be 
addressed as a changeable being. On the other hand, if God 
be immutable, and yet have formed ro system of things in 
his own mind; he may, perhaps, constitute his designs, from 
time to time, with seme degree of conformity to their supplica- 
tions. 

The first objection, which 1 shall mention, and which is 
derived from these sources, is usually stated in terms like the 
following. | 

* Prayer is fruitless, or, in the language of the Text, unprofita- 
ble, because all things are determined from everlasting by an im- 
mutable God, and will, therefore, take place according to his de- 
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termination. Hence our prayers, making no alteration in any _ 
thing, must be an idle, perhaps an impious, service: idle, be- 
cause they can effect nothing; impious, because they are ex- 
pressions of our desires for blessings, which God has not chosen 
to give. If God has determined to give us these blessings; we 
shall receive them without prayer. If he has determined not te 
give them, we shall not receive them, however fervently we 
may pray. So far, then, as we pray for things, which God has 
determined to give, our prayers are useless. So far as we pray 
for those, which he has determined not to ate our. Pragnnen are 
directly opposed to his pleasure.” | rtd 

I have endeavoured to state this abiisiting at fall longi bes 
cause I wish to present it with all the force, which it has, or can 
have, in the mind of the objector. To the pti con- 
tained init, ] answer, 

1. There cannot possibly be any impiety in prayers eesti “ wn 
the manner, stated in these discourses. ~ 

The original definition, which I gave of prayer, and with which 
all the subsequent accounts of it have accorded, is that of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines: That prayer is an offermg up 
of our desires to God for things agreeable to his will. . To desire 
that, and that only, which is in to the will of God, cannot 
be impious. Evangelical prayer supposes in its very. nature, 
that we ask either for those things, for which the Scriptures 
have expressly permitted us to. pray; or for those, which we 
professedly submit to his will in our. petitions. In this con- 
duct, impiety cannot exist, On the contrary, no human being 
was ever the subject of piety, who did not pursue this conduct. 

The objection is now reduced to a single article; viz..The 
fruatlessness of prayer; or its inefficacy to change the purposes 
of God, and therefore to procure blessings. To this J] answer, 

2. This objection lies, with exactly the same Jone; Kren se 
other human effort, as against prayer. r 

If the tine vii aomnctone and immutability of. God edie it im- 
proper for men to pray, because their prayers cannot change his 
purposes ; then the same things must render it equally improper 
for men to plough, sow, reap, or make any other effort for any» 
end whatever. All these, without the divine blessing, will be in 
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vain ; and can no more change the purpose of God, than prayer. 
With just the same propriety and force, may the farmer say, “ It 
is in vain for me to plough, or sow, or reap: since, if God has 
determined to give me a crop, I shall have it without either of 
these efforts. On the contrary, if he has determined not to give 
mea crop; I shall not have it, however faithfully I may labour. 
My ploughing, sowing, and reaping, therefore, must be all idle. 
because they will all be fruitless.” | 

_» In the same manner may the Student Me ‘“¢ If God less deter- 
ti that I should possess learning, I shall possess it without 
study: but if he has determined that I shall not possess learning, 
I shall not acquire * although I study with ever so much dili- 
anes +o | 

In the same manner, may every man say concerning his exer- 
tions. . 

This reasoning, were we governed by it, roald platiily put an 
end to all human exertions at once: and we should neither 
plough, nor build, nor collect food, or fuel ; nor teach, nor study, 
nor make any other attempt to promote the good, either of our- 
selves or others. Conclusions, so evidently false as these, and 
so fraught with necessary mischief, cannot flow from sound prin- 
ciples. Safely, therefore, may we pronounce the proofs, by 
which they are » professedly estonia to be hollow and de- 
ceitful. 

3. There is a radical, and gross, error in this prone sy) Vine 
that God has predetermined the end, and not the means. — 

This opinion is equally contradictory to the Scriptures, and to 
common sense. Si. Paul, a little before his shipwreck, was in- 
formed by an Angel, that God had given him all them, that sailed 
with him. Yet afterwards, when the shipmen were about to flee 
out of the ship ; when they had let down the boat into the sea ; Paul 
said to the centurion, and the soldiers, except these abide in the ship 
ye cannot be saved. Acts xxvii. 22,30, 31. The end, here de- 

termined, was the preservation of the ship’s company. The 
_ means, indispensable to this end, were the continuance of the 
seamen in the ship, and their exertions to bring it to land. 
_ These were predetermined equally with the end; and were ab- 
 solutely necessary to its existence. Equally necessary are 
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ploughing and sowing, rain and sunshine, to the existence of a 
crop; studying, to the acquisition of knowledge; and all other 
efforts of men, to the purposes, which they actually accomplish. 
All these are equally predetermined with the ends peer anit 
and equally parts of the divine system. fi 

Another error is involved, also, in.the same bbisicsiake viz. 
that God bestows blessings upon mankind, which are not given 
in answer to prayer. Of such a determination there is not, and 
there cannot be, any evidence. The Scriptures decisively teach 
us, that the only condition of receiving is asking. Prayer therefore; 
as means to the end, that is, the reception of blessings, is itself a 
part, and an inseparable part, of the predetermined plan of God. 
When any man considers how useful prayer is to form us intoa 
fitness for the reception of blessings ; he will easily discern one 
great and solid reason of this divine constitution of things. 

There is no moral subject, concerning which mankind appear 
to have fallen into more, and greater, errors, than concerning 
this. The character of God, with respect. to both these subjects, 
is undoubtedly far removed, in many particulars, above our com- 
prehension. In several others, it seems to be capable of a sa- 
tisfactory illustration to a sober mind, not unwilling to be satis- 
fied. Nothing is more certain, than that, if God ever was, is, or 
will be, the subject of any determinations, he must have formed 
them from eternity. In him there ts no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning. Of course, he can never be the subject of any 
new determinations. He can have no new ideas, thoughts, or 
views. All his works were known to him from the beginning. 
This is certain even to Reason; for all his works were contriv- 
ed by him, and therefore were unquestionably known. Hence, no 
being, and no event, can be any thing, but what he contrived, 
and knew. As he is perfectly the same; as the being, and the 
event, in each case is, also, invariably the same, as when ori- 
ginally contemplated by him; whatever choice, or preference, 
he originally experienced, must for ever be his invariable choice, 
or preference. If, therefore, he did not originally ie esa 
choose, or prefer, he certainly never will. 

Further; The existence of God is one unvarying present ex- 
istence; and his duration an eternal Now, without past, or fu- 
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ture; nearer in its nature to one indivisible moment of our exist- 
ence, than toany thing else, which we experience, or know. He 
literally inhabits eternity, or fills it all at once ; just as he fills 
immensity at once, and not, successively, its several parts. 
When, therefore, we say, that God predetermined all things, it 
is as true, in the metaphysical sense, that he determines them 
after, as before, their existence. In strict truth, there is no pro- 
per comparison between our successive being, and the unchang- 
ing existence of God. One thing only is present to us at any 
present time, Every thing, and every time, is absolutely pre- 
sent to God. His creation and providence, together with al! 
their beings and events, are always before his view, as a pic- 
ture, containing many images, is present before ours. 

Every part of God’s predetermination is founded on exactly 
the same reasons. with those, on which the same determination 
would be founded, if all beings and events had already existed ; 
and God, in possession of the same omniscience, should then sur- 
vey them with a perfect discernment of their natures and rela- 
tions, form his own determinations concerning them, and pro- 
nounce, with respect to every one, his unerring judgment. Of 
course, his predeterminations are exactly the same with such 
determinations, as would exist in his mind, after every thing had 
taken place; and are all exactly just, andright ; such as perfect 
wisdom and goodness, hi a them entirely, would dic-. 
tate, and approve. 

Nor is the immutability of God at all more liable to objec- 
tions. God from everlasting was exactly what all beings ought 
to wish him to be; possessed of every excellence in an infinite de- 
gree, and the subject of no imperfection either natural or moral. 
He knows, and ever knew, all things, both actual and possible. 
He can do all things; and is infinitely disposed to do every thing, 
and that only, which is absolutely right and good. Consequent- 
ly there is nothing, there never has been, there never will be, 
any thing, which, considered merely as a work of God, is not 
exactly right. In that vast kingdom, which fills immensity and 
eternity, there will never exist ‘a single being, or event, which 
perfect wisdom and goodness could wish not to have existed. 

Who can rationally desire a change in such a character as 
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this? What would the change be? A change from perfection 
to imperfection; from knowledge to ignorance; from truth to 
falsehood ; from justice to injustice; from kindness to cruelty ; 
from universal excellence to universal turpitude. Perfection can 
be changed into nothing but imperfection. The immutability of 
God is indispensable to the glory of his character; and is itself 
a part of his perfection: for no mutable being can be perfect in 
the same sense with one, who is immutable. Equally is it the 
corner-stone, on which the universe rests. Were this support 
taken away, the immense fabric would tumble into ruin. To 
his creatures there would be neither safety, nor hope: but im- 
mensity, and eternity would be filled with suspense, terror, and 
anguish. | 
Particularly, there would not, in this case, be the least founda- 
tion for encouragement in prayer. If all the determinations of 
God were not settled in heaven; who could divine what new de- 
cisions would exist? what new laws? what new systems of admi- 
nistration? Prayer, commanded to-day, might be forbidden to- 
morrow. Prayer, acceptable to him to-day, might be hateful to 
him to-morrow. The things, for which we now ask with certain 
assurance of being heard, might speedily be denied. He, who 
at one season did his duty, might, at another, by the very same 
conduct, be only exposed to punishment. Nothing in this case, 
could be known by creatures to be permanently agreeable to his 
will, and finally secure of a reward. The government. of the uni- 
verse would be a government of fickleness and caprice ; and con- 
sequently more or less, and no finite being can conjecture how 
far, a government of oppression and cruelty. Think what would 
be the exertions and effects of Infinite knowledge and power, 
wielding the sceptre of the universe under the control of so dan- 
gerous a disposition. For aught that can be foreseen, the time 
might speedily, as well as easily, arrive, when under such a do- 
minion, this vast empire might, in a moment of chan 
duced to a desert of ravage and ruin. | ee 
As things are actually ordered by God, every part of the sys- 
tem is established on immoveable foundations. Every Intelligent 
creature knows therefore, or may know, on what he is absolutely 
‘o depend. If he is obedient, his obedience will always be ac- 


ge, be re- 
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ceptable to his Maker. The law, once established, will never 
be changed. Sooner shall Heaven and Earth pass away, than one 
jot, or tittte, of rt shall pass, until all be fulfilled. Every decla- 
ration of God is true: every promise will be exactly accom- 
plished. Whatever sins, or backslidings, the children of God 
may have committed; his promise assures them of everlasting 
life. Whatever gross guilt, or impious rebellion, a Christian may 
have been the subject of, if they do not involve the sin against 
the Holy Ghost’; still, if he exercises repentance towards God, 
and faith tewards our Lord Jesus Christ, he will be received in 
the end. 

Of this unchangeable system, one great and glorious part is, 
that every humble, faithful prayer shall be certainly heard, ac- 
cepted, and answered. Not one ever was, or ever will be, offer- 
ed up in vain. This scheme of things contains every possible 
encouragement to pray; and displays the absolute necessity, 
as well as the superior usefulness and efficacy, of prayer. Any 
ether scheme would exceedingly lessen, or entirely destroy, both 
the encouragement, and the usefulness, of prayer. 

So far, then, are the predetermination and immutability of God 
from preventing and discouraging prayer, that they hold out infi- 
nitely more and greater inducements to this duty, than can be 
furnished in any other manner. 

I have dwelt the longer, and the more particularly, upon this 
cbjection, because I consider it as the fundamental one ; and be- 
cause I believe it to be, in some minds, regarded as possessing 

real weight, and attended by real difficulties. 

2. It is also objected, that it is useless, and impertinent, to de- 

clare our wants to an omniscient Being, because he knows them al- 
ready. | 
_ That God knows all our wants, that he knows them more per- 
fectly than ourselves, and that he thus knew them «from eternity, 
will, it is presumed, be universally admitted here? This know- 
ledge must be attributed to God by every man, who believes the 
Scriptures, or considers him as the Author of all things. To 
give him, therefore, any information concerning ourselves, with 
a supposition that he needs thus to be informed, can never be the 

Vor. V. g 
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intention of a Christian suppliant ; nor aay part of a Christian 
prayer. 

The true end of reciting our wants before God is, Aviles 
far distant from any thing, that is even glanced at in the objec- 
tion. Unquestionably it is the same end with that, which we 
propose in confessing our sins; viz. the production of proper 
views in our own minds. It is to awaken in ourselves a strong 
sense of our feebleness, our guilt, our dependence on God for all 
good, and our indebtedness to him for every blessing which we 
receive. Bysuch views, deeply impressed, we are more happily 
prepared for the reception of blessings, than we otherwise can 
be. We are rendered humble; submissive ; affected with the 
greatness of our necessities, the importance of those supplies, 
which we ask, and the glory of that goodness, by which such 
wants of such beings are supplied. This state of mind is the 
happiest of all dispositions for the reception of mercies ; and is 
inwrought effectually in us, only by prayer. Unless man, there- 
fore, has an interest in not acquiring this disposition, the no 
tion is groundless. : 

3. It is further objected, that, as God ts infinitely wise wee good, 
whether we consider himas having predetermined all things, or not, 
his wisdom and goodness will prompt him to give us whatever is 
proper to be given, and to withhold whatever is not, equally with, 
und without, our prayers. Our prayers, therefore, must at the 
best be useless. ‘“ We cannot,’’? says the objector, :“‘ prevent, 
change, or influence, the dictates of Infinite wisdom and good- 
ness by our prayers. If we could ; it would be wrong, and un- - 
desirable; and ought plainly neither to be done, nor wished.”? 

All this is readily admitted: and, were the design, or the na- 
ture, of prayer such, as is here supposed, the impropriety of | 
praying would, I presume, be also admitted. Certainly, it could 
never be a proper design, in any creature, to attempt a fron in 
the dictates of Infinite wisdom and goodness. ! ; | 

But it may be very proper for infinite wisdom to astttiies ona 
humble suppliant that, which it would very properly withhold 
from him, who refuses to pray. The question is not, here, con- 
cerning what infinite wisdom will, or will not, give; but concern- 
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ing the persons, to whom it will give. Infinite wisdom may 
bestow all its favours on thuse, who are willing te ask for them; 
and not on those, who are unwilling: on those, who feel their 
dependence upon itself ; not on those, who say in their conduct, 
What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? and what profit 
shall we have, if we pray unto him? on those, who cheerfully, 
and implicitly, subject themselves to its dictates ; not on those, 
who speculate ingeniously concerning them. 

Finally ; Infinite wisdom may with propriety communicate its 
blessings to those, who by such means, as are in their power, be- 
come prepared to receive them with a spirit of gratitude, rever- 
ence, and obedience; and may with equal propriety withhold 
them, at the same time, from such, as are too proud, too indolent, 
too indifferent, or too worldly-minded, to regard them with serious 
attention, or to receive them with a grateful or reverential spirit. 
Until all this can be disproved, the objection will stand for no- 
thing. But this can never be disproved. Reason declares it all 
as her own decision; and Revelation places it beyond a cavil, 
ora doubt. Inthe Scriptures we are taught expressly, that such 
is the real system of Infinite wisdom and goodness ; and that 
blessings actually descend only as answers to prayer. 

4, It is further objected, that to suppose our prayers sufficiently 
efficacious to procure blessings for ourselves, and pensions for 
others, indicates vanity and presumption. 

If we thought our prayers sufficiently meritorious, in the sight 
of God, to deserve such blessings, as are bestowed either on our- 
selves, or on others ;. there would be some ground for this ob- 
jection. But when we pray, as.an act of obedience to his will, 
it is obviously unfounded. There can be neither presumption, 
nor vanity, in believing, that God is pleased with obedience, 
and that he will bless those who obey. God has commanded 
all men to pray tohim. There is no presumption in believing 
this precept. He has declared, that faithful prayer is pleasing to 
him. There is no presumption in believing his declaration. He 
has promised to bless those, who thus pray. Without presump- 
tion we may rely on his promise. 

He has commanded us to pray for all men; and has promised 
to answer such prayers, when faithfully presented. In the Scrip- 
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tures he has recorded numerous instances, in which he has actu- 
ally answered such prayers by giving blessings to those, for 
whom they were asked. To obey this command, to confide in 
this promise, and to receive this’ testimony, is neither vain, nor 
presumptuous. The contrary conduct is chargeable with this 
criminality: for the objector supposes, that God will give him 
blessings in a way, directly opposed to that, in which alone he 
has encouraged men to expect them. ‘ 

But further, does not God make one man the instrument of 
blessings to another; to many; to thousands ; to millions ; and 
that in an immense variety of ways? How does it appear, that 
the heart, the desires, the supplications, of a good man may not 
be the means of such blessings, as truly, as properly, and as 
often, as his voice, or his hands? All these blessings come 
from God. Will not he, who seeth not as man seeth, but looketh 
on the heart, as willingly regard the virtuous efforts, of which he — 
is there a witness, as those of the hands, or the tongue? How 
few blessings do we enjoy, in which others have not been more 
or less instrumental! For our daily food and raiment, nay, for 
our very being, we are indebted to those, who have lived in 
every age of time. In the same manner we are now reaping the 
benefits, flowing from the prayers of good men in all past ages. 
The salvation of every Christian is a direct answer to the rises 
of Christ. John xvii. 21, 22. 

These are all the vind objections, api one against 
prayer, as a duty of man: I mean, all which are ousinunilalg eX- 
hibited, as material, by the objectors themselves. If the obser- 
vations, which have here been made in answer to them, have 
the same weight in the minds of others, as in my own; it will be 
seen, that they have no solid basis. Notwithstanding the spe- 
ciousness, which in the eyes of some individuals they have seem- 
ed to wear, the encouragements to this duty, mentioned in these 
discourses, stand altogether unassailed, and possessed of their 
whole strength. The objectors have conceived erroneously 
both of the nature, and design, of prayer; and misapprehended 
the proper influence of the several things, from which they de- 
rive their supposed difficulties. i 


‘Let every one of my audience, then, go fearlessly, and con- 
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stantly, to the duty of prayer; and be perfectly assured, that, if 
he prays faithfully, he will not pray in vain, Let him remem- 
ber, that prayer is a duty, instituted by God; that he cannot but 
honour his own institution; and that he cannot but be pleased 
with those, by whom it is obeyed. To pray is to obey God; 
to please him; to honour him. Those, who honour him, he will 
honour ; while those, who despise him, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He has set before you every motive to induce you to perform 
this duty: commands ; examples, particularly that of Christ; 
promises ; instances of the actual and wonderful efficacy of pray- 
er; and the clearest testimonies of his own approbation. At 
the same time, while he has taught you, that no blessing is given 
but in answer to prayer, he has assured you also, that all good, 
temporal and eternal, descends as its proper answer from Hea- 
ven. Nothing has he left untried to persuade you to this 
duty. , 

With his good pleasure, all your own interests conspire in 
urging you to pray. Prayer will make you daily better, wiser, 
and lovelier in his sight, by cherishing in you those views and 
emotions, which constitute the character of a good man. It will 
soothe every tumult of your bosoms; allay your fears; comfort 
your sorrows ; invigorate your hopes; give you peace in hand, 
and anticipate glory to come. It will restrain you from sin; 
strengthen you against temptation; recal you from wandering ; 
give life and serenity to your consciences; furnish you with 
clearer views concerning your duty ; alarm you concerning your 
danger; and inspire you with ardour, confidence, and delight, 
in the Christian course. 

- In prayer, God will meet you, and commune with you face to 
face, as a man with his friend. He will daft upon you the light of 
his reconciled countenance; will put joy and gladness in your 
hearts; and will awaken in you the spirit of thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody. When you pass through the waters, he will be with 
you; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow you ; when 
you walk through the fire, you shall not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle on you: for heis the Lord, your God, the Holy One of 
Israel, your Saviour. In an acceptable time he will hear you, and 
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in a day of salvation will he help you. The mountains will, indeed, 
depart, and the hills be removed ; but, if you seek him faithfully, 
his kindness shall not depart from you, nor his covenant of peace 
be removed. Seek, then, the Lord, while he may be found: Call 
ye upon him, while he is near. When you call, he will an- 
swer; and when you cry unto him, he will say, Here I am. 


SERMON CXLIV. 
THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


FORMS OF PRAYER. 
emma TKO Th comme 


Matruew vi. 9—13. 


After this manner, therefore, pray ye. Our Father, which ari in 
heaven; Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. 


In the preceding discourse I finished the observations, which | 
thought it necessary to make concerning the Nature, and Sea- 
sons, of Prayer ; the Obligations to pray ; the Usefulness of pray- 
er; the Encouragements to it ; and the Objections against it. 

The next subject, which claims our attention in a system o! 
Theology, is Forms of Prayer. 

In the first verse of the text, our Saviour directs us to pray 
after the manner, begun in that verse, and continued through those 
which follow. There are two modes, in which this direction may 
be understood. The first is, that this is a form of prayer, pre- 
scribed tous; a form, which, therefore. we are required to use, 
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when we approach to God in this solemn service. Hence it has 
been considered as a strong proof, that we are required to use a 
form of prayer, at least in the public worship of God; if not in 
that which is private. Even the candid and enlightened Paley 
says, ‘“ The Lord’s prayer is a precedent, as well as a pattern, 
for forms of prayer. Our Lord appears, if not to have pre- 
scribed, at least to have authorised, the use of fixed forms, when 
he complied with the request of a disciple, who said unto him, 
Lord teach us to pray, as John also taught his discyples.”” Luke 
xi T. | 

The other mode of construing this direction is this. Christ is 
supposed to have taught, here, those subjects of prayer, which on all 
occasions are its proper subjects ; the Spirit, with which weare to 
pray, and the simplicity of Style and Manner, with which our 
thoughts are to be clothed, when we are employed in this duty. 

That our Saviour is not, here, to be considered as prescribing 
a form of prayer to his followers, seems not improbable from a. 
comparison of the text with the context. In the context he di- 
rects us not todo our alms before men, but in secret ; when we pray, 
to enter into our closets ; when we fast, not to be of a sad counte- 
nance, that we may not appear unto men to fast ; and not to lay up 
for ourselves treasures upon earth. None of these passages is, I 
apprehend, to be understood in the absolute, or literal, sense. 
We may give alms before others. It is our duty to give Batic 
a starving man in the sight of our families. Nay, itis often our 
duty to contribute publicly to public charities. Weare warrant- 
ed, and required, to pray, and to fast, before others ; and com- 
manded to provide for our own, especially for those of our own 
households. As none of these assertions will be disputed ; they 
demand no proof. I shall only observe therefore, that the object 
of our Saviour in these precepts, was to forbid ostentation, and 
covetousness ; and to establish a sincere, humble, self-denying 
temper in our minds. 

As these directions, which are unambiguously expressed, are 
evidently not to be construed in the literal sense; there is no 
small reason, from analogy, to believe, that the direction in the 
text, which is plainly ambiguous, and indefinite, ought also not 
be construed in this manner. There is, to say the least, as little 
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reason to suppose, that our Saviour has here directed us to use 
this form of prayer, as that he has required us to do alms, 
pray, and fast, only in secret ; and not to lay up property for the 
exigencies of a future day. 

_ This presumption is, I think, changed into a certainty by the 
following arguments. | 

1. According to this scheme, we are required always to use this 
form, and no other. 

The words, 4fter this manner pray ye, if understood literally, 
plainly require, that we always pray in this manner; and there- 
fore, in no other. If they require us to use this form; they re- 
quire us always to useit. But this will not be admitted by those, 
who hold the opinion, against which I contend. 

2. When our Saviour gives directions to his disciples, at another 
tome, to pray after this manner ; he uses several variations from the 
JSorm, which is here given. 

In Luke xi. 2, &c. our Saviour recites, in substance, the form 
of prayer, which is contained in the text; and adopts no less 
than ten variations. These, He, who is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever, adopted unquestionably with design. Of this 
design, it was not improbably a part to teach us, that mere words 
are matters of such indifference, as at any time to be altered, with 

_ propriety, in whatever manner the occasion may require. 

One of the variations, used by our Saviour in this place, is 
the omission of the doxology. I am aware, that this is also 
omitted by a considerable number of manuscripts, in the text. 
But the authority for the admission of it is such, as to have de- 
termined in its favour almost all critics, and given it a place, so 
far as I know, in almost every Bible. It is, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as a genuine part of this prayer of our Saviour. This 

_ shows, that the substance even of this prayer may without impro- 
priety be varied, in one part, or another ; as the particular occa- 
sion may demand, or allow. 

3. The petitions, here recited, are not presented i in the Name of 
Christ. 

But our Saviour says, John xvi. 23, 24, 26, Verily, verily, £ 
say unto you, whatever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name. Ask, 

Vou. V. 9 
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and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full. At that day ye 
shall ask in myname. St. Paul also, in Col. iii. 17, says, What- 
soever ye do in word, or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God, even the Father, by him. This prayer, 
therefore, is defective in one particular, which Christ and St. 
Paul have, in these passages, made essential to the a 
ness of our prayers. 

4. Christ himself does not appear to have used this prayer. — 

We have several prayers of Christ recorded. All of these 
are such, as plainly arose out of the occasion, on which they 
were offered up. ‘They were in the strictest sense, extempora- 
neous: the mere.eftusions of his heart concerning the subjects, 
by which they were prompted. So far, then, as the example of 
Christ may be supposed to bear upon this question, it is unfa- 
vourable to the supposition, that we are obliged to use this 
form ; and favourable to the use of extemporaneous prayer. 

5. The Apostles do not appear ever to have used this prayer. 

There are many prayers of the Apostles recorded. All these 
were evtemporaneous, like those of Christ, and the Prophets who 
went before him; and sprang out of the occasion. | If it be ad- 
mitted, that the sApsbstle are here an example to ws; it will 
follow, that our own prayers may, to say the least, be iit the 
strictest propriety, extemporaneous ; and grow out of that state 
of facts, by which we have been induced to pray. A full proof, 
also, is furnished here, that the Apostles did not consider this 
form as obligatory on themselves. bash pial 

6. This prayer contains no expressions of shia 

St. Paul, in Phil. iv. 6, says, Be careful for nothing 5 but im 
every thing, by prayer sec supplication, with thanksgiving, tet 
your requests be made known unto God. A similar injunction is 
recorded 1 Tim. ii. 1. From both these it is ‘evident, that St. 
Paul considered thanksgiving as universally, and essentially, a 
part of prayer. Had he considered this form as obligatory, on 
himself, or upon Christians in general; or had Christians in ge- 
neral so considered the subject at that time; he must, I think, 
have added a form of thanksgiving, as a supplement to. this 
prayer ; and not left them to express their thanksgivings extem- 
poraneously in their own words. There is no perceptible rea- 
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son, why Christians should utter thanksgivings extemporancous- 
ly, in words of their own, rather than adorations, petitions, or 
confessions for sin. If the Spirit of Inspiration thought proper 
to prescribe a form to us, in which we were required to present 
our petitions; it is reasonably believed, that he would. also 
prescribe to us a form, in which the other ioe aint of this 
devotion were to be uttered. 

7. St. Paul refutes this supposition, when a ferme us To pray 
always with all prayer. Eph. vi. 18. 

From the prayers, recorded in the Scriptures, of the ancient 
Saints, of Christ, and his Apostles, we know, that there is much 
prayer, which, unless by very distant implication, cannot be said 
to be contained in this form. In the sentence, which contains 
this precept of St. Paul, he directs the Ephesians to pray, that 
Utterance might be given unto him; and that he might open his 
mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the Gospel. It will 
hardly be pretended, that this request is clearly contained in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The same thing is true of a vast multitude of 
other prayers, found in the Scriptures. The truth plainly is, 
that the prayers, contained in this Sacred Book, almost univer- 
sally sprang from particular occasions; are exactly such, as 
suited those occasions, the natural effusions of the heart, con- 
templating their nature, and feeling theirimportance. This fact ef- 
fectually teaches us what itis to pray always with all prayer: viz. 
what I formerly explained it to be: To pray, on every proper oc- 
casion, with prayer suited to that occasion. But this cannot be 
accomplished, unless we pray, often at least, without a form, and 
in the extemporaneous manner. 

These arguments, if 1 mistake not, prove, that the Lord’s 
prayer was not prescribed to Christians as a form, which they 
were intended, or required, to adopt. That it may be used, both 
iawfully and profitably, At various times, both in public and_ pri- 
vate ; and that it may be very often thus used ; I entertain not a 
single doubt. . 3 | 

The question concerning forms of prayer is now become a 
question of mere expediency. If the Lord’s pygyer is not enjoin- 
ed upon us; itis certain, that no other form of prayer can lay the 
least claim to such an injunction. 
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It is well known, that various sects of Christians are attached to 
forms of prayer in the public worship of God, and sometimes 
even in private worship. Such forms are prescribed by them as 
directories of public worship : and all those, who belong to their 
communion, are required to worship in this manner. Every 
objection to extemporaneous prayer is considered, and I think 
justly, by these Christians as evidence of the advantages of a 
Liturgy; and may, without any inconvenience, and without any 
discrimination, be blended with the positive arguments in favour 
of worshipping by a form. I shall, therefore, blend them in the 
following examination. These arguments I consider as collected 
by Dr. Paley, so far as they have any force. I shall, therefore, 
follow this respectable Writer in this discussion. 

In behalf of forms of prayer, as directories of public worship, 
it is pleaded, 

1. That the use of them prevents the use of improper prayers ; 
such particularly, as are absurd, extravagant, or impious. 

“ These,” says Dr. Paley, “ in an order of men, so numerous 
as the Sacerdotal, the folly and enthusiasm of many must always 
be in danger of producing, where the conduct of the public wor- 
ship is entrusted without restraint, or assistance, to the discretion, 
and abilities of the officiating minister.” 

To the argument, here alleged, I reply, That this complaint 
has been originated by those, who have used Liturgies; and not 
by those, who have worshipped with extemporaneous prayer. 
Yet these persons are incomparably more interested to com- 
plain; because, if the evil exists, they, and they only, suffer by 
it. At the same time, they are also the only proper judges, as 
being the only persons, who have sufficient experience of this evil, 
or the want of a Liturgy, to enable them to judge. The allegation 
was invented, therefore, to justify the use of a Liturgy, already 
adopted ; and not admitted as a proof of the necessity of wor- 
shipping by a Liturgy; and as a truth, forced upon the convic- 
tion of men by the existence of the evil, which. in this case it 
would be intended to remedy. | +) 

Facts are often discordant with theories; and sis eohite 
them. Such, I apprehend, is the truth in the present case. In 
the vast multitude of Christian congregations, who, in’ Switzer- 
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and, protestant France, Germany, Ireland, and America ; in Hol- 
land, England, and Scotland ; worship without a form, no mate- 
rial difficulty of this nature has ever been perceived. Within 
the many millions of mankind, who for Centuries have worship- 
ped in this manner, there has certainly been a sufficient number 
of enlightened men, a sufficient length of time, and a sufh- 
cient variety of character and circumstances, to have pre- 
sented, and to have felt, this evil, if it has actually existed, 
in every manner, and degree, in which it is capable of ex- 
isting. Yet no complaint has ever prevailed, to any extent, 
in any protestant age, or country, among those, who have 
worshipped without forms of prayer. It will not be pretend- 
ed, that, among these persons, Religion, in the proper sense, 
has not had as extensive and happy influence, as it has had, dur- 
ing the same period, among any of the human race. 

That there have been solitary instances of this nature, I readi- 
ly admit. But that they have been sufficiently numerous to fur- 
nish ground for this allegation, cannot be seriously maintained, 
fora moment, by any man, who considers this fact with candour 
or even with sober attention. 

-I speak not, here, of the performances of ignorant men, who 
thrust themselves into the desk without right, propriety, or even 
decency; nor of those, who, without any appearance of piety, 
are admitted into the Church, merely because they are, (in the 
language of Dr. Paley,) “ descendents of large families,’? and 
for the purpose of furnishing them with easy means of subsist- 
ence: men who, as this Writer says, are “ no farther Ministers 
of Religion, than as a cockade makes a soldier.” From the 
former of these classes, extravagant addresses to God; from the 
latter, such as are impious; and from both, such as are absurd ; 
may indeed be expected. But the existence of such persons in 
the desk, although an indelible reproach to those, who are bound 
to lay hands suddenly on no man, and to all, who voluntarily 
attend the ministry of these persons, infers no objection against 
extemporaneous prayer. Among the men, who are educated, 
and morally qualified, for the ministry, too few will always be 
found guilty of this conduct to furnish any serious argument in 
favour of a Liturgy. While among so many, and so discreet, 
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Christians, who, through many ages, and in many countries, have 
worshipped in this manner, no difficulty of this kind has ever 
been seriously felt; the objection is plainly imaginary. 

Prayer is, of all einai of discourse, that, which least demands 
elegance of style. Every professed ornament it rejects with 
disdain. The simplest, plainest, and least, artificial manner of 
uttering his thoughts, alone becomes the character of a suppliant, 
or the occasion and design of his supplication. He, who feels 
inclined to pray, will loathe all critical phraseology in his pray- 
ers. Decency, every where demanded, is indispensable in the 
worship of God: but, beyond this, nothing is necessary in our 
prayers, beside humility, faithfulness, and fervour. But decen- 
cy is easily attainable by men of moderate talents, without the 
aid of a superior education. Plain men, as is not unfrequently 
seen both in private and public religious assemblies, pray with 
much propriety, and with no small edification to their fellow- 
christians. He, who has universally made prayer a prime duty 
of man, has qualified man for the performance of this duty ; 
and, as I apprehend, much more happily than this ri penne _ 
poses. | 
2. It is objected also, that extemporaneous prayer must be at- 
tended with confusion in the mind of the hearer. | 

The ignorance of each petition before it is heard; the want 
of time to join in it after it is heard; the necessary suspension 
of devotion until it is concluded; the necessity of attending to 
what succeeds ; the detention of the mind from its proper busi- 
ness by the very novelty, with which it is gratified; form, to- 
gether, the sources of this confusion; and furnish, in the view 
of Dr. Paley, a fundamental objection against extemporary pray- 
er, even where the minister’s office is discharged with every pos- 
sible advantage, and accomplishment. perio this yp ni 
I observe, 

- First, That vt attaches a gross, and fundamental, impropriety to 
the prayers of insmred men, mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The prayer of Solomon, at the dedication of the Temple, was, I 
think, unquestionably intended to awaken the spirit of devotion 
in the great assembly, before which it was uttered; and to be- 
come the vehicle of their own supplications. But this design 
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was impracticable on that occasion, and with respect to that as- 
sembly, as truly, and as extensively, as with respect to any mo- 
dern congregation of Christians. There are many instances, 
also, in which the Apostles, and their fellow-christians, assem- 
bled for prayer. The prayers, actually uttered on these occa- 
sions, were, I think, with a degree of probability next to certain- 
ty, extemporary. The persons, who heard them, could no 
better tell the import-of each petition, before they heard it, 
than modern Christian assemblies. Their devotion was as much 
suspended, until a petition was concluded. They were as much 
held in continual expectation ; were detained as much from their 
proper business of joining in prayer; and were, im all other 
respects, subjected to as many disadvantages. The unavoida- 
ble conclusion from these premises is, that the Apostles prayed 
in a manner, ‘unfitted for the purposes of devotion, unedifying 
to those with whom they prayed, and of course unapproved by 
ihe Spirit of God. 

This conclusion no objector will admit. But if an objector 
refuse to admit the conclusion; he must, I think, give up the 
premises. If men could profitably unite in extemporary prayer, 
in the days of Solomon, or in the om of the Apostles, thagre can 
do it now. 

Secondly. The same objection lies with equal force, to a greai 
extent, against the union, which the objectors themselves suppose to 
exist, and will acknowledge to be absolutely necessary, in other 
parts of religious worship. 

A considerable number of persons, from perhaps one half te 
seven-eighths of the whole number, usually gathered in religious 
assemblies, are, throughout almost all Christian Countries, wna- 
ble to read. Of these it may be properly observed, here, that, 
from the confused manner, in which the responses in a Liturgy 
will ever be read by a numerous and mixed assembly, they must 
very imperfectly hear, and understand, this part of the prayers. 
That, which they gain by hearing, however, is all which they 
gain. All these, unless they learn the prayers by heart, a fact, 
which, it is presumed, rarely happens, must be in a much less fa- 
vourable situation, in some respects, and better situated in none, 
than when they are present at extemporary prayers. 
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Equaliy unable are these persons to read Psalms. If men 
cannot join in the prayers, uttered by a minister, it will be diffi- 
eult to show how they can unite in the praises, sung by a choir. 

My audience well know, that hearing the word of God is, in my 
own view, a@ part, and a very solemn and important part, of 
public worship. To receive divine truth, and divine precepts, as 
being really divine, with reverence, faith, and love, is an ordi- 
nance as truly appointed by God, andas acceptable means of ho- 
nouring him, as prayer, or praise. To hear with any advantage, 
it is necessary, that we should both understand, and feel, what 
we hear. In order to understand, it is indispensable, that we 
examine every thing, uttered by the Preacher, which is not abso- 
lutely obvious, with a momentary investigation, employed upon 
each of his assertions. In order to feel, it is equally necessary, 
that a little longer time should be spent upon every part of a 
discourse, which is fitted to awaken feeling. The time, necessary 
for both these acts of the mind, must, at least, be equal to that, 
which is demanded for such union in prayer, as will make the 
several petitions our own. But all the confusion, suspense, de- 
tention, and embarrassment from novelty, will here have us much 
influence to prevent us from hearing a Sermon, in a proper man- 
ner, as from joining in extemporary prayer. Here, also, the 
labouring recollection, and embarrassed, or tumultuous delivery, 
ef which Dr. Paley complains, will have their full effect. Most 
men, unless when destitute of self-possession, speak extempo- 
raneously with more distinctness and propriety, than they read ; 
and are, therefore, more readily, and perfectly, understood. 
But if an audience do not understand, and feel, a sermon, they 
fail as effectually of performing this part of religious worship, as 
of performing the duty of prayer, when they de not join in the 
petitions. The same difficulties, therefore, attend, thus far, the 
performance of both these religious services, which are here 
supposed to attend extemporary prayer. It is presumed, how-| 
ever, that they are imaginary in both cases: for, | 

Thirdly. The answer to the former objection is applicable, 
with the same force, to this: viz. That the difficulties, complain- 
ed of, have never existed in such a manner, as to be of serious 
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importance, in the view of those, who have see al af 
with extemporary prayer. ! | 

In the long periods throughout which, and among the numer- 
ous millions by whom, this mode of worship has been adopted, 
no complaint of any magnitude has ever arisen concerning. this 
subject. It will not be asserted, and with decency cannot, that 
these persons have been less serious, less scrupulous about their 
worship, or less anxious to perform the duties of religion aright, 
than an equal number of their fellow-christians. Experience, 
therefore, is wholly against both of these objections: and expe- 
rience is the only evidence, or umpire, in the case. 

The advocates for forms of prayer admit, that they are attend- 
ed by some disadvantages. Among these, Dr. ste considers 
ns two following as the principal. abi ¥ 

- That forms of prayer, composed in one age, become unfit 
vs aia by the unavoidable change of language, circumstances, 
and opinions. : 

This objection must, doubtless, Yan sdhonied to late some de- 
gree of force. 1 do not, however, think it necessarily of very 
serious importance. To make frequent alterations, in so solemn 
a service would, certainly, be dangerous. Nor ought they ever to 
be made without extreme caution. Yet when they are plainly 
demanded by existing circumstances, it can hardly be supposed, 
ihat a collection of Christians would refuse their consent to safe 
and reasonable changes: especially after the evil had become 
considerable. 

2. That the perpetual repetition of the same on m of vant pro- 
dae weariness, and inattentiveness, rn the congregation. 

_ This l esteema more serious difficulty than the former ; so far 
as such a repetition exists: while I readily acknowledge, that its 
existence appears to me unnecessary. For this evil, Dr. Paley 
observes, ‘‘ Devotion may supply a remedy.’”? I admit that it 
may; and doubt not that in individual minds it does ; at least in 
aconsiderable measure. Still the objection is far from being re- 
moved. Every mode of worship ought to be so formed, as to 
awaken devotion, always too languid; and not so as to diminish a 
flame, which is scarcely perceptible. It is the nature of all re- 
petition; as well as of continued sameness, soon to weary minds, 
Vou. V. 10 
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formed, like ours, with an inherent love of change and novelty. 
This, in every other case, is perceived, and acknowledged. No 
reason appears, why it should not be acknowledged in this. De- 
votion easily languishes in the most pious minds; and ought 
therefore to be assisted, not repressed. The best men complain 
often, and justly, of lukewarm affections, and wandering thoughts. 
What, then, shall be said of others? Certainly the fervour of 
devotion, referred to, must be unsafely relied on, to remedy the 
evils of a wearisome service in the minds of a thine 
large. | 

To obviate the force of shetive remarks, it may bas wich that 
psalms and hymns are sung in frequent repetition. I reply, that 
these are rarely repeated, when compared with repetitions in 
furms of prayer. Yet even these, when sung several times with- 
in a short pericd, become obviously tiresome. 

But besides that, the psalms are given us in Scripture, and are 
therefore regarded with a reverence, which can be claimed by no 
human composition, both psalms and hymns are always sung ; 
and are, therefore, recommended to the hearer by the powerful 
aid of music. This is an advantage, which nothing else can 
boast ; and counterbalances whatever tediousness would other- 
wise be found in any necessary or proper repetition. ‘These, 
therefore, may be fairly laid aside, as being without the debate. 

3. To these objections ought to be added another; That the 
Mode of uttering the forms of prayer, in actual use, is unhappy. 

This mode, as is well known, is the audible union of a whole 
Congregation in reading each prayer, throughout a considerable 
part of the service. The effect of this practice, so far as I can 
judge from my own experience, is, in a greater or less degree, to 
disturb the attention, and confound the thoughts, of the several 
suppliants. How far the power of habit may go towards les- 
sening, or removing, these evils, it is impossible for me, without 
more experience of the effects of this mode of worship, to judge. 
But, independently of this consideration, so many voices, set by 
nature to so many different keys, and directed in so many differ- 
ent methods of modulation, are cer tainly an embarrassment of 
that quietness and steadiness of thought, that entire self-posses- 
sion, so desirable during the time of religious worship. Sounds, 
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which are very numerous, are, when uttered at the same moment, 
almost of course perplexing. Discordant sounds are necessa- 
rily unpleasant: and no circumstances can prevent this effect on 
the mind. F 

4. Forms of prayer must necessarily be General: whereas the 
nature of prayer demands, that our petitions should in a great 
measure be particular. Hie 

It is no part of the design of prayer to change the purposes, or 
conduct, of the Creator. Its whole import consists in exciting 
our obedience to him, and the amendment of ourselves. By 
awakening in our minds a sense of our guilt, dangers, necessities, 
helplessness, dependence, and indebtedness ; of our own little- 
ness, and the greatness, wisdom, and goodness, of our Maker ; 
we are improved in our moral character, and fitted to receive the 
blessings, which we need. The more these emotions are excited, 
the more effectually are these ends accomplished. Of course, 
the most advantageous means should always be used for this 
purpose. 

Hence it will be easily seen, that prayer ought, as far as may 
be, to consist of petitions, confessions, thanksgiving, and adora- 
tion, formed in particular, not in general, thoughts and expres- 
sions. General declarations, and images, of all kinds, except 
when eminently important, are feeble and unimpressive. Par- 
ticular ones, on the contrary, are deeply, and alone, impres- 
sive. | | 
~ Whenever the end of what we speak, or write, is to interest 
either the imagination, or the heart; it is a rule of every Rhetori- 
cal writer, and ordinarily the practice of every man who follows 
nature, to use particular images and expressions. No reason 
‘appears, why this rule, founded in the native character of man, 
“may not be applied to the present case with the same propriety 
as to any other. 

The principal end of prayer is, not to teach, but to move, the 
heart. The more this rule is followed, the more will the end be 
attained. In all the warrantable means of quickening the affec- 
tions, prayer ought plainly to abound. Both the sentiments, and 
language, ought to be simple, artless, apparently the result; of 
no labour, derived from the occasion, and springing directly 
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from the heart. 'f'o this scheme, the confessions, petitions, and 
thanksgivings, should, I think, be generally conformed, wher- 
ever it is intended to be made deeply impressive. yay 
This is a purpose, which no form of prayer, however admira- 
bly composed, can successfully accomplish. Designed for so 
many persons, occasions, and ages, it must of necessity be, to a 
great extent, general; and so far defective. The mind, deeply 
interested by the occasion, must be disappointed of what it na- 
turally expects; and displeased, when it finds the strain of sen- 
timent falling short of its own feelings. In this degree, there- 
fore, it will fail of being edified. The emotions, which it wishes 
to have excited, and which the occasion demands, and awakens, 
are either faintly excited, or suffered to sleep. If persons, ac- 
customed to the use of a Liturgy find, as they think, those diffi- 
culties in extemporary prayer, which are alleged by Dr. Paley ; 
such, as are accustomed to prayer of this nature, complain with 
not less feeling, and as they apprehend with not less reason, of 
the general, unimpressive character of forms; and their want of 
a perceptible nahin, to pe particular circumstances of the 
suppliants. : | 
Almost every prayer, siege in the Scriptures, sprang out 
of the case which prompted it; and expresses its particular, im- 
portant, and most affecting ciieBaannsicadih Such are Abrahams 
for Ishmael, Gen. xvii. ; Abraham’s for Sodom, Gen. xviii. ; Lot’s 
for himself, Gen. xix.; Isaac’s for Jacob and Esau, Gen. xxvii. ; 
Jacob’s for himself, Gen. xxvili.; Those of Moses for Israel, 
Exod. xxxil. and xxxili.; Gideon’s, Judges vi. ; Samson’s, Judges 
xvi.; Hannah's, 1 Sam. ii.; David's, 2 Sam. vii. ; Solomon’s, 1 
Kings viii. ; Jehoshaphat’s for Judah, 2 Chron. xx. ; Hezekiah’s for 
Israel, 2 Kings xix. ; Hezekiah’s for himself, 2 Kings xx.; Ezra’s 
for Judah, Ezra ix. ; the prayer of the Leyites for Judah, Neh. 
ix.; those of Jeremiah and Daniel ; that of Josiah ; those recorded 
of Christ ; and those recorded of the Apostles. > 
In all thine: and several other, instances ; particularly, many 
contained in the Psalms; the prayer is chiefly directed to the 
occasion in hand, whether a public or private one: for it is to 
be, remembered, that several of them were prayers of the most 
public nature; and, although uttered chiefly by individuals, 
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were uttered in the midst of great assemblies, and offered up 
in their name. Nor is there, so far as J remember, a single 
prayer recorded in the Scriptures, (the text being here laid out 
of the question,) which has at all the aspect of having been a 
form, ora part of a standing Liturgy. 

From these observations, it will be seen, that prayer is no 
other than the thoughts of a devotional mind, ascending silently 
to God, or audibly expressed. What these thoughts are in the 
mind, the prayer of the voice ought ever to be. Hence, as the 
thoughts will vary, so the prayer will also vary, according to the 
numberless cases of suppliants; the cares, wants, fears, dis- 
tresses, supplies, hopes, and joys. In this manner, the Prophets, 
Apostles, and our Saviour himself, prayed. Thus the Spirit of 
God directed those, who alone were under his express direction. 
Whatever infirmities we, who are uninspired, may labour under, 
the same Spirit may with humble confidence be expected to 
help, so far as shall be necessary for us, as he helped theirs. 
Their example he has recorded both for our instruction and en- 
couragement. As their circumstances gave birth both to their 
thoughts and expressions; no reason appears, why our prayers 
should not arise also out of our circumstances. The difficulties, 
supposed to attend this manner of worshipping God, will, it is 
believed, vanish, if our hearts are engaged in our services. 

Such are the views, which have occurred to me concerning 
this subject. Still, I have no controversy with those, who think 
forms of prayer most edifying to themselves. They undoubtedly 
must be their own judges. Particularly, as their experience 
concerning this side of the question has been far greater than 
mine ; I cannot controvert the decisions of this experience, so far 
as they are to respect themselves only. Very many unques- 
tionable, and excellent, Christians have worshipped in both these 
methods. In both these methods, therefore, men may be excel- 
lent Christians, and worship God in an acceptable manner. On 
this subject, whether considered as a subject of: speculation, or 
of practice, no debate ought ever to arise, except that, which is 
entirely catholic, and friendly; and no feelings, beside those, 
which are of the most charitable nature. Zeal, however com- 
mendable it may he in some cases, seems here out of place. 
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I have now finished the observations, which | thought proper 
to make concerning forms of prayer, and concerning the Lord’s 
prayer, considered as either requiring, or warranting, us to pray 
by a form. It may, however, be proper to add, as a mere opi- 
nion of my own, that it is perfectly proper, and will be wise, for 
all such persons, as are in danger of losing their self-possession, 
or of being otherwise embarrassed, when they are to perform 
this duty, whether in public, or in private, to obtain well written’ 
forms of prayer; and make them their directories in the per- 
formance of this duty. This practice I should recommend also, 
so long as the danger of embarrassment should continue ; even 
if it should continue through life. To pray by a form may not 
be the best method of directing this duty at large ; and may yet 
be the best method, which, in given circumstances, will be in 
our power. It certainly will be far more desirable to use a form 
of prayer, than to pray in an embarrassed and interrupted 
manner. 7 

In the beginning of this discourse, I have suggested, that the 
Lord’s prayer was intended to teach us the subjects, the spirit, 
and the manner, of our prayers. Concerning the subjects we 
are taught particularly, that we ought to pray continually, and 
extensively, for the prosperity of the kingdom and worship of 
God, and the conversion and obedience of mankind; to ask 
daily for our daily bread; for the forgiveness of our sins; for 
a spirit of forgiveness towards others; for security against 
temptation; and for protection and deliverance from evil, both 
natural and moral. We are also here directed to look to God, 
as our Father and Friend, for parental love, tenderness, and 
blessings; and to rejoice that the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, are his, and will be his only, and for ever. 

These things are all plainly taught in this very ferbenrleals 
form of prayer. They are, However far from being all that are 
taught. No composition, it is presumed ever contained more, 
or more valuable instruction. Among the truths, which are ob- 
goin involved in it, are the following. 

. That we are not to expect a gracious audience of God for 
our incite speaking, but for the sincerity, humility, and piety, with 
which we pray. 
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2. That aii places, where we can pray with decency, and with- 
out ostentation and interruption, are proper places for the per- 
formance of this duty. 

All men are to use this prayer, at least in substance: but 
all men cannot resort for this purpose to the Temple of Je- 
rusalem, toa Church, nor to any other places, supposed to be 
consecrated. 

3. That prayer is a social employment. 

Our Father is the language of numbers; of a family, or of a 
congregation; not of an individual. Similar phraseology runs, 
also, through the whole form. . 

4, That we are to pray for others. 

Three of these petitions are employed as prayer for others ; 
viz. the three first. 

5. That we are equally dependent on God for spiritual good, 
as for temporal; and for safety from moral, as well as from natu- 
ral, evil. 

6. That our desires for natural good must always be moderate 
and humble. 

We are here taught to pray dazly, not for wealth, but for daily 
bread. 

7. That we cannot pray acceptably, unless we exercise a 
spirit of forgiveness towards our enemies. 

8. That we are to pray equally for those things, which God 
has foretold, as for those, which to us are unknown and un- 
certain. 

God has foretold, that Ais name shall be hallowed, his kingdom 
come, and his will be done, in the manner here apenilise yet for 
these things we are directed to pray. 

9. That the predetermination of God, opal ai ought never to 
be a hindrance, nor discouragement, to prayer. 

That God has predetermined, that his kingdom shall be built 
up, his name hallowed, and his will done, throughout the earth, 
will not be questioned by any man, who reads and believes, 
the Bible. Yet for these things we are here required to 
pray. 

Finally. We are taught by this prayer, that he, who does 
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not sincerely desire that the name of God may be hallowed, that 
his kingdom may come, and his will be done ; who cannot heartily 
rejoice, that the kingdom, the power, and the glory, are his, and 
will be his, throughout eternity; and who cannot subjoin to 
all these things his own solemn 4men; does not, and can- 
not, pray in the manner, required by the Redeemer of man- 
kind. 
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THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
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ProverBs Xiil. 20. 
He, that walketh with wise men, shall be wise. 


Havine finished the proposed examination of the great Chris- 
tian duty of Prayer, I shall now proceed to the next subject in 
the order formerly mentioned: viz. 

Intercourse with religious men. 

The text informs us, that he, who walketh with wise men, shall 
be wise. Wisdom, it is well known, is extensively employed by 
the divine writers, particularly by Solomon, to denote Religion. 
Wise men, therefore, are, in the language of the Scriptures, Redi- 
gious men. 

To walk, denotes, in the same language, to converse familiarly, 
and frequently, or to have our whole course of life intimately and 
familiarly connected, with the persons, or objects, with whom, or 
amid which, we are supposed to walk. 

The following doctrine is, therefore, obviously contained in 
the text, That he who lives, and converses, frequently, and inti- 
mately, with religious men, may ordinarily be expected to become 


-veligious. The declaration in the text is absolute: but I under- 
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stand such declarations, as usually meaning no more than I have 
here expressed. Thus, Train up a child in the way, he should 
go; and when he is old, he will not depart from it, another expres- 
sion of the same nature, intends not, that every child, thus edu- 
cated, will certainly become religious, but that this will ordi- 
narily be the fact, and may, therefore, always be fairly ex- 
pected. 

There are two senses, in which the text, without any violence, 
may be understood: the obvious one, 

That persons, hitherto destitute of religion, will assume this cha- 
racter ; and the more remote one, 

That persons, already religious, will by this intercourse become 
more so. He, that walketh with wise men, shall be wise: that is, 
emphatically, or eminently. 

I shall take the liberty to consider the subject with respect to 
both these senses. 

I. Those, who are destitute of religion, and converse frequently, 
and religiously, with religious men, may ordinarily be tei to 
become religious. 

In proof of this position, I observe, 

1. Religion, inthe conduct of a man, really and eminently pos- 
sessed of this character, appears to others to be real. 

The Bible exhibits religion with abundant proof, and with su- 
preme force and beauty. It presents this great subject to us in 
the form of doctrines, precepts, and, so far as history can fur- 
‘nish them, of examples also. It presents us, at the same time, 
with the most satisfactory arguments, to prove that these exhibi- 
tions are made by the hand of God himself. Still, although the 
mind is unable to deny the sufficiency, force, and beauty, of the 
representation, or to refute the arguments by which it is support- 
ed, it can withdraw itself from both; and in this manner can 
avoid the conviction, which it is nner to produce, and the 
emotions, which it is fitted to inspire. ‘The subject is naturally 
uncongenial to the taste of man: and from every such subject, 
man almost instinctively wishes to withdraw his attention, and 
turn his eye away. To do this is almost always in his power; 
and however dangerous may be the conduct, and however desira- 
ble the contrary conduct, will, almost of course, be the dictate 
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of inclination. The subject, which he disrelishes, he can shun. 
To the arguments, which sustain it, he can refuse to listen. 
Against the evidence, which they convey, he can close his eyes. 
In this manner it will be easy for him to say, in the case under 
consideration, ‘‘ The religion, presented to us in the Gospel, 
forms, indeed, an excellent character; and would be not a little 
desirable, were it real and attainable by such a being as man. 
But, out of the Scriptures, where shallit be found? There are, 
it is true, those, who profess to be religious ; and who, it must 
be acknowledged, are somewhat more grave, specious, and im- 
posing, in their deportment, than most other men. But I see 
nothing in their character, which may not be rivalled by other 
men; nothing, which may not be explained by the common prin- 
ciples of our nature ; nothing, which proves them to possess the 
extraordinary spirit, exhibited in the Gospel. I think, there- 
fore, it may be reasonably concluded, that the religion, taught in 
the Scriptures, although beautiful and desirable to the eye of the 
mind, exists in the Scriptures only; and has no real, or practi- 
cal, being in the hearts of men. As a speculative object, it is 
commendable ; as a practical one, it is, I think, chiefly imagina- 
ry.”? Such may be, such, I doubt not, often have been, the 
sentiments of persons, living under the Gospel, concerning reli- 
gion: persons, who have read the accounts concerning it given 
in the Scriptures, and at the same time have surveyed the con- 
duct of its professors only at a distance, and seen it only in the 
gross. Nor can it be denied, that these sentiments, although 
false and groundless, are yet natural, frequent, and, in a sense, 
common. 

But in real life the subject plainly wears a different aspect. 
There are many persons, and many cases, by whom, and in which, 
the spirit of the Gospel is manifested, so unambiguously, as to 
allow of nodoubt concerning its reality, nature, and efficacy, in the 
mind of an honest beholder. The evidence is of such a nature, 
that it cannot be evaded, unless bya prejudice too gross, a viola- 
tion of conscience too palpable, to be admitted by a man, who 
can lay any claim to fairness of character. It would be oftener 
seen, and oftener acknowledged, were the person, on whom the 
sightand acknowledgment might have the happy influence under 


ie, 
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consideration, to converse more frequently, and more intimately, ~ 
with men of-piety. If we were really to walk with wise men ; 
if we were to live by their side ; mark their conduct ; compare 
it with that of others; and inquire concerning the principles, 
from which it was derived ; it would be difficult for us to mistake 
the nature of this subject. We should see the conduet itself to 
be exceedingly different, nay, in many respects directly opposite, 
in the two cases. Effects of this diverse and opposite nature we — 
should be compelled to attribute to diverse and opposite causes.. 
One class of them we should, in a word, be obliged to ascribe to 

religion, and the other to the native character of man. Even in 

our secret thoughts we should be forced to make this acknow- 

ledgment. The understanding could not withdraw itself from 

conviction ; and conscience would not fail to hold up the subject 

in full view. | 

2. In the conduct of such men religion also appears a 
dignified, and superior. 

All wicked men, unless when under the ‘ndlucias of wibline 
passion, necessarily feel the superiority of those, who are truly 
and unaffectedly virtuous. A sense of this superiority, and of 
their own comparative depression, is the source, in an extensive . 
degree, of that hostility, which they so often manifest towards 
persons of this character. From these emotions no such man 
can escape. In the neighbourhood of virtue they are always in 
the shade ; and are not unfrequently shrunk and withered. Mil- 
ion, after having recited the rebuke of Zephon to marr says inte 
justly, as wellas very beautifully, 


** Abash’d the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely.” 


Such, in multiplied instances, has been the effect of rebukes, _ 
“administered by virtuous men to those who were wicked. 

The awe, the reverence, the consciousness of superiority, in- 
spired in the minds of sinners by virtue, appearing with its own 
solemn and venerable dignity, are not always accompanied, nor 
followed, by hatred. If I mistake not, they, in many instances, 
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terminate in a settled respect and admiration for the virtuous 
persons, by whose conduct they were excited : emotions, not un- 
frequently productive of the happiest effects on the hearts, and 
lives, of those, by whom they are entertained. It is unnecessary 
to prove, that men naturally seek the company of those, whom 
they respect and admire. As little is it necessary to show, that 
the sentiments, and opinions, of such persons have, of course, no 
small influence over the minds of such, as thus seek their compa- 
ny. Between reverencing, and embracing, the sentiments of 
persons, thus situated, the steps are few, and the transition is 
easy. There is the utmost reason to believe, that this happy 
progress has often taken place. 
3. In the conduct of. such men, also, religion appears lovely. 
The consciences of sinful men, perhaps of all such men, when 
their consciences are permitted to testify at all, testify to the 
loveliness of Evangelical virtue. In their: language, I confess, 
it is often denied; and still more frequently, perhaps, is given 
in a grudging, niggardly manner. By their consciences it is ac- 
knowledged of course. 7 
. Wherever the judgment of the mind is allowed to decide with- 
out a bias, it of-course pronounces the law of God to ‘require 
nothing but what is reasonable, excellent, and useful. Of this 
nature, beyond a question, is piety to its Author, and benevolence 
to his creatures. Inno form can these exercises of mind be 
manifested, without being*seen to be amiable by every un- 
prejudiced eye. Justice, kindness, truth, disinterestedness, for- 
giveness to enemies, and mercy to the suffering, are always 
desirable, always lovely. With the same amiableness is the 
government of our passions and appetites regularly adorned. 
Meekness, gentleness, sobriety, and temperance, are indispensa- 
ble to an amiable character: and all persons, who wish to be 
loved by others, are forced, invariably, either to assume, or at 
least to exhibit, these characteristics to their fellow-men. 

The union of these attributes is the consummation. of moral 
excellence toman; and involves whatever is really and eminent- 
ly lovely. Wherever they are thus united, and are at the same 
time exhibited in their native light, without the obscuring influ- 
ence of characteristical passions, prejudices, uncouthness, or 
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vulgarity, the understanding is compelled to acknowledge their 
excellence, and, secretly at least, to pronounce them lovely. 
Even gross and hard-hearted men, much more persons possessing 
dispositions, naturally sweet and susceptible, are often greatly 
affected by the sincere and artless display of these attributes. In 
many instances, there is good reason to believe, they produce in 
the minds of unrenewed men a conviction of the reality of reli- 
gion, which argument has never been able to produce ; and a 
sense of its worth, followed by the happiest consequences. 


A man of my acquaintance who was of a vehement and rigid | 


temper had, many. years since,-a dispute with a friend of his; a 
professor of religion ; and had been injured by him. | With 
strong feelings of resentment he made him a visit, for the avowed 
purpose of quarrelling with him. He accordingly stated to him 


the nature, and extent, of the injury; and was preparing, as he 


afterwards confessed, to load him witha train of severe re-_ : 


proaches: when his friend cut him short by acknowledging with 
the utmost readiness, and frankness, the injustice, of which he had 
been guilty ; expressing his own regret for the wrong, which he 
had done; requesting his forgiveness ; and proffering him ample 
compensation. He was compelled to say, that he was satisfied ; 
and withdrew, full of mortification, that he had been precluded 
from venting his indignation, and wounding his friend with keen 
and violent reproaches for his conduct. As he was walking home- 
ward ; he said to himself to this effect. ‘‘ There must be some- 
thing more in religion, than I have hitherto suspected. Were 
any man to address me in the tone of haughtiness, and provoca- 
tion, with which I accosted my friend this evening ; it would be 
impossible for me to preserve the equanimity, of which I have 
been a witness; and especially with so much frankness, humility, 
and meekness, to acknowledge the wrong, which I had done; so 
readily ask forgiveness of the man whom I had injured; and so 
cheerfully promise a satisfactory recompense. I should have 
met his anger with at least equal resentment; paid him reproach 
for reproach; and inflicted wound for wound. There is some- 
thing in this man’s disposition, which is not in mine. There is 
someae in the religion, which he professes, and which I am 
forced to believe he feels ; something, which makes him so supe- 
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rior, so much better, so much more amiable, than | can pretend 
to be. The subject strikes me ina manner, to which T have 
hitherto been a stranger. It is high time to examine it more 
thoroughly, with more candour, and with greater solicitude also, 
than I have done hitherto,” 

From this incident, a train of thoughts and emotions commenc- 
ed in the mind of this man, which terminated in his profession of 
the Christian religion; his relinquishment of the business, in 
which he was engaged; and his consecration of himself to the 
Ministry of the Gospel. 

4, The conversation of Religious persons has often great power 
apon the Consciences of sinners. 

None can set the great truths of the Gospel in so strong, or so- 
femn a point of view, as those who feel them. None can speak of 
sin so justly, so clearly, or so pungently, as those, who, under 
alarming convictions have realized their guilt, and their danger, 
and been roused by a strong sense of their ruin to the most anx- 
ious and laborious efforts for their recovery ; and who, with an 
ingenuous contrition of heart, have learned to realize its hateful 
nature, as well as its dreadful consequences. None can speak of 
holiness like those, who understand its nature, the delightful ten- 
our of its affections, the peace which accompanies it, and the joy 
which it inspires, by their own undeceiving, impressive, and hap- 
py experience. 

Who can present in such strong, affecting, awful colours the 
world of perdition, as will naturally be employed by those, who 
have beheld its transcendent evils with realizing conviction, and 
deep amazement ; who have seen it naked before them ; felt their 
own near approach to its sufferings ; and still tremble under a 
sense of their marvellous escape ? 

~ Who can bring Heaven before the eyes, and delineate with a. 
glowing pencil, in living colours, its immortal glory, like those, 
who have thought long, and often, of that happy world with the 
faith, which is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen, and the hope, which entereth into that, within 
the veil ? Who can discourse concerning the Celestial Paradise 
like those, who with a divine relish, already formed in their minds, 
are prepared to enjoy the blessings of eternal life ; whe, con- 
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scious that they are pilgrims and strangers here, regard themselves 
as citizens of the New Jerusalem, and look saevaana with delight- 
ful anticipation to that period, when they shall there be united to 
all who love them, and to all whom they love. 

Who can reprove with such pungency, with such efficacy, with 
such success, as those, who are believed to be in earnest, to loathe, 
and shun, the sin which they reprove, and to delight in the hol- 
ness which they inculcate? Who can reprove in so acceptable, 
or so persuasive a manner, as those who perform this delicate and 
difficult duty with the meekness and gentleness, the humility and 
forbearance, of the Gospel; and whose lives, adorning the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour, add to every remonstrance the peculiar 
weight of an unblemished example ? 

What is true of these subjects is equally applicable to all 
others, which are made the themes of religious conversation. 
The words of the wise, that is, of religious men, says Solomon, are 
as goads, andas nails fastened by the Masters of Assemblies. The 
words of the wise, says Peters, in his translation of this passage, 
areas goads, or as if planted with briars. 

When the Disciples went to Emmaus; they expressed the 
influence of Christ’s conversation in these remarkable terms: 
Did not our hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures? The conversa- 
tion of pious men is not, indeed, that of Christ ; but it possesses, 
in some degree, the same influence; and, wherever it is con- 
formed to the Gospel, and conducted with the prudence which 
the Gospel requires, cannot fail to leave behind it desirable 
effects. 

In revivals of religion, when conversation concerning this 
subject prevails, and the tidings of conversion are multiplied; 
when the power of sympathy is awake, and the soul is prepared 
readily to interest itself in the spiritual affairs of its fellow-men ; 
every thing, pertaining to their religious circumstances, appears — 
to have a peculiar influence upon the minds of others: Their 
views and affections, their conversation and their conduct, nay, 
the bare narratives of whatever pertains to their religious inter- 
ests, appear, through the power of sympathy, to produce great, 
extensive, and happy effects on those, to whom they are made 
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known. it is a remark of President Edwards, derived from his 
own observation during an extraordinary revival of religion, 
that “ nothing seemed to produce greater effects on the minds of 
his own congregation, than recitals of the prevalence of religion 
in other places.”’ , 

The more frequent, and the more viene our intercourse 
with such persons is, the greater, and the happier, is its efficacy. 
The same thing is true, when the persons, with whom we con- 
verse, and live, are possessed of characters peculiarly venera- 
ble, or of manners and dispositions peculiarly lovely. Amiable 
companions, near and affectionate relatives, parents, ministers, 
and rulers, when persons of unaffected piety, contribute more by 
their conversation and example, than can be easily imagined, 


_to spread religion among mankind, and to preserve the world 
- from profligacy and ruin. The light of these persons so shines 
_ before others, that they, beholding their good works, actually glo- 


rify ther Father, who is in Heaven*. 

IJ. Persons, already religious, will by this intercourse become 
MOTE $0. : : 

All the observations, made under the preceding head, are 
applicable to this also; and with additional force. But there 
are other considerations. pequltaints to this; and those, of distin- 
guished importance. 3 

1. Persons, already religious, are prepared to realize whatever 
1s communicated to them by others, of the same character. 
_ As face answereth to face in the water, so doth the heart of man 
toman. This observation may be emphatically applied to the 
hearts of Christians. . Their views are substantially the same: 
their taste is the same: their.character is the same. They have 
all a common interest; are engaged in common pursuits; and 
are bound towards a common home. They are all of one fami- 


ly; are children of one Parent; and followers of one Redeemer. 


All of them discern spiritual. things in a spiritual manner ; and 
relish them with a spiritual taste. To the interests of the divine 
kingdom, and to the concerns of the least individual, who belongs 
to it, not one of them is indifferent. All are prepared to fee! the 
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concerns of all: and by every one, so far as they are communi- 
cated, they are actually felt. Every thing, therefore, in the life, 
and conversation, of one Christian, will easily be transferred to 
his own circumstances by every other. 

It is easy to perceive, that mutual communications among per- 
sons of such a character, and in such circumstances, will of 
course be regarded as the communications of friends and bre- 
thren. Every man knows with what a welcome he hears, how 
readily he believes, how deeply he feels, and how much he is in- 
fluenced by, the conversation and sentiments of a beloved friend. 
The importance of this consideration is peculiarly seen in every 
case of reproof. The difficulties, which usually attend the ad- 
ministration of reproof, and its frequent want of efficacy and suc- 
cess, are subjects of complaint in the mouth of every thinking 


man. All these difficulties plainly lie in the character, either of 


the reprover, or the reproved. It is indispensable, that the re- 
prover, if any hope be entertained of success, be regarded as a 
friend ; and that he assume the lowliness, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing, and forbearance, of the Gospel. Such is the character of 
the Christian in the eye of his fellow-christian ; and such is the 
disposition, with which his reproofs will be administered.. They 
will, therefore, have all the advantage, furnished by the fact, that 
they are derived from the best source. 

At the same time, religion prepares the person, a is to be 
reproved, in the best manner to receive this office of friendship. 
It teaches him his own frailty ; the guilt and danger of backslid- 
ing; the absolute necessity of reproof to himself, as well as to 
others ; the obligations, which his fellow-christians are under to 
administer it; the benevolent ends, which it is designed to an- 
swer ; and the peculiar friendship, employed in reproving, agree- 
ably to the injunctions of the Gospel. Thus the Christian is by 
his disposition prepared to discern, that the reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life; and thus a reproof entereth more into a 
wise man, than an hundred stripes into a fool. 

Nor is the Christian less fitted to derive instruction, improve- 
ment, and enjoyment, from other religious communications. By 
a kind of instinctive application he makes the cases, views, and 
feelings, of his fellow-christians his own. From their dangers 
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he learns the means of safety to himself. From their backslid- 
ings he derives watchfulness. From their victories he acquires 
courage. ‘Their fortitude, patience, and resignation, he trans- 
plants into his own life. In their faith and hope, their comfort 
and joys, he exercises an Evangelical communion, which makes 
them all his own. In their sorrows, also, he experiences a refin- 
ed and affectionate interest, springing from the very nature of 
Christian sympathy, and rendering him better, and_lovelier, 
whenever it is experienced. In this manner, while on the one 
hand, his heart is softened and purified ; he acquires on the other, 
the rare and difficult science of regulating the affections, and 
directing wisely the conduct, to which they give birth. 

2. Notwithstanding this sameness of character, the views of dif- 
ferent Christians concerning the same objects, and the emotions ex- 
cited by them, are in many respects different. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in the creation and providence of 
God, we find no two beings, or events, exactly alike. In this di- 
versity, God undoubtedly designed to exhibit the endless diver- 
sities of beauty, and utility, existing in his own endlessly vari- 
ous wisdom: so that every thing might, in some respect, be a 
new display of his perfect character. In nothing is this variety 
more conspicuous, than in rational minds. These undoubt- 
edly differ not a little in their original structure; and vary un- 

_ ceasingly in their views, affections, and efforts. The very op- 
| tics of the mind, although possessing the same common nature, 
are nevertheless so diverse from each other, as to see the same 
objects in lights, often widely different, and to rest on very dif- 
ferent parts of each individual object. Let any two persons, 
who have been employed in contemplating the same subject, or 
viewing the same object, recite their respective views ; and this 
difference will be strongly evinced. All these varieties are also 
predicable of the human heart. Affections, very variously mo- 
dified, are continually awakened in different persons by the same 
events, even when they have the same common interest. The 
compassion, excited by a scene of distress in a company of 
friends, or neighbours, is proved by their own expressions to 
have many diversities of shade and character. 

All these varieties of thought, feeling, purpose, and exertion, 
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are found, every where, in Christians, with respect to every reli- 
gious subject. From this fact it has been often, but rashly, con- 
cluded, that men were so made, as necessarily to form inconsis- 
tent views, of the same doctrine, or the same precept : and hence 
an apology has been made for error, which is intended to ex- 
cuse it from criminality, and to quiet the minds of men, when 
chargeable with false religious opinions. This scheme attri- 
butes to God such indifference to truth, or'such love to falsehood, 
as to have induced him to make men incapable, either from their 
nature, or from their circumstances, of discerning truth, and 
avoiding error. It is fairly presumable, that tlio deg who hold 
this scheme, are ‘not ined irae guilty of charging God thus 
foolishly. | pi Way plaid! 

But although God has not made the reception of error neces- 
sary, he has plainly formed us so as to receive truth, perhaps 
necessarily, certainly in a manner highly advantageous to us as 
social beings, in an unceasing diversity of lights. Ina careful 
investigation of a complicated subject, it is not improbable, that 
of a thousand persons, thus employed, every individual would 
discern something, not discerned by the others; and that some- 
thing true, andjust.. Every thing in the character of man, in his 
understanding, affections, and habits, contributes to this diver- 
sity. . 

Let me illustrate this subject by a familiar, bald at the same 
time unobjectionable, example. There are in the Scriptures, 
perhaps, one hundred writers, and speakers ; all of whom have 
spoken truth only: while each has yet uttered it in his own cha- 
racteristical manner. How universally various are these man- 
ners; and how much additional beauty, force, and profit, are in 
this way added to the truth in the mind of every reader! Luke, 
Paul, and John, are the most voluminous writers in the New Tes- 
tament ; and have communicated the greatest number of doc- 
trines and precepts to mankind. How unlike each other are 
these writers in their several modes of viewing the interesting 
subjects, which they communicate to mankind. Paul and John, 
particularly, are remarkably eloquent, and sublime, as well as 
remarkably instructive. Yet how different is the simple, artless, 
gentle manner of John from the bold, ardent, abrupt manner of 
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Paul! Both, at the same time, are pre-eminently impressive, 
useful, and happy. 

All Christians have their peculiar views of divine subjects, 
and their peculiar affections. All these also, when just, and true. 
have their own peculiar utility. In the familiar intercouse of 
Christians these views are continually interchanged; and these 
affections mutually communicated. By _ this interchange, the 
views of all become more just, more expanded, more noble. 
The varieties of divine excellence, the multiplied relations of 
divine truth, and the endless modifications of duty, are, in this 
way, far more extensively perceived by every one, than would 
otherwise be possible. The difference between the knowledge, 
thus imbibed, and that, which would be gained by a Christian in 
absolute solitude, is substantially the same with that, which exisis 
between a savage, and a man educated in enlightened society. 

Nor is this mutual communication of affections less improv- 
ing. Piety, benevolence and self-government, are capable of 
being endlessly modified. Ina solitary mind, it is impossible, 
in the present state of man, that they should fail of being slug- 
gish, contracted, austere, or in some other unhappy manner de- 
fective. Even where persons of the same sect, class, or charac- 
ter, consort with each other only, a narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
bigoted, and often very censurable, spirit is diffused, cherish- 
ed, and confirmed. An expansive correspondence among Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, enlarges the heart, exalts its feelings, and 
dignifies its designs. Let it be remembered, that to this im- 
mense good every Christian may contribute, whatever is his 
station, whatever the extent of his talents, and whatever the 
characteristical tenour of his affections. The greatest may learn, 
and amend, by the assistance of the least; the wisest, by that of 
the most uninformed. Thus, 4s iron sharpeneth iron, so every 
Christian skarpeneth the countenance of his friend. Prov. 
XXVL. 17. 

3. The affections of Christians are strongly invigorated by their 
Frequent intercourse with each other. 

Social beings are formed in sucha manner, as to be easily, and 
deeply, interested in each other’s concerns ; and to share in each 
other’s hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. Naturally, and ina 
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sense instinctively, we love when others love, and hate when 
others hate ; exult in their prosperity, and mingle our sighs and 
tears with theirs. Whenever these emotions are communicated, 
they are caught. Heart, in this case, beats in regular response 
to heart; and the bosom spontaneously heaves, and glows, and 
throbs, at the call of those, by whom we are surrounded. All 
this is continually seen in the common occurrences of life ; par- 
ticularly in the zeal of parties ; the agitations of political assem- 
blies ; and the distracted violence of tumultuous crowds. Much 
more delightfully is it exhibited in the more rational and affec- 
tionate meetings of friends ; and far more delightfully still in the 
inter-communion of Christians, the best of all friends. Here, the 
noblest subjects engage the attention; and the most interesting 
of all concerns engross the heart: concerns, approved by. the 
conscience, and approved by God. In their nature they are 
fraught with peace: in their progress they are sources of un- 
ceasing andimmortal good. To every person in such an assem- 
bly, the Wisdom, which is from above, is the supreme object of 
pursuit; that godliness, which has the promise of the life which 
now ts,and of that which is to come. In the pursuit of this glori- 
ous object, full of comfort, hope, and joy, the best emotions, 
which can be felt by the human heart, are awakened, and reci- 
procated. The flame, which glows in one breast, is caught, and 
kindled, in another. The light, which illumines one mind, sheds 
its lustre over all the minds, by which it isencircled. The soul, 
raised above itself by this happy communion, feels, that it has 
passed from death unto life, because it loves the brethren, On 
such an assembly the spirit of grace fails not to shower his 
balmy influence, and to awaken in the minds, of which it is com- 
posed, delightful anticipations of future glory. Peace, and hope, 
and joy; descending from above, scatter here their richest bless- 
‘ings; and with a divine enchantment raise up a transient, but 
beautiful, image of Heaven, on this side of the grave. 


REMARKS. 


i, These observations teach us the invaluable blessing of being — 
born in a@ Christian Land. 
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In such a land, all these advantages are primarily obtained. 
There, Christians live. There, religion is manifested i in the life 
and conversation. There, its reality, dignity, solemnity, and 
loveliness, are seen by the eye, and declared to the ear. There, 
the words of the wise areas goads. ‘They counsel, exhott, reprove, 
and alarm, with evangelical power. The minds of sinners are 

there awakened, in this. manner, to a sense of their guilt; and 
urged, by motives of singular import, to listen to the alarming 
denunciations of offended Justice, and to the delightful invita- 
tions of boundless Mercy. There, the worth of the soul, its 
immortal being, and its amazing destinies, are explained, and 
_understood. There, the charms of a religious example are dis- 
| played, and felt. ‘Phere, of course, man is taught, allured, and 
| compelled, to provide for his eternal welfare. 

In other lands how dreadfully reversed is the scene! What a 
_ bleak and barren wilderness, what a dreary solitude, does their 
moral state present to the compassionate eye! Stretch the wings 
_ of your contemplation, and pass over them with a momentary, 
but painful, survey. From climate to climate, not a house of 
| God, is presented to your eyes: not a pious family; not a reli- 
gious example. Listen. No voice of prayer rises on the winds. 
No notes of praise are wafted to the Heavens. Look. Nosab- 
bath smiles with peace and mercy on the desolate waste. No 
' dews of divine grace, no showers of life-giving rain, descend on 
the sterile soil. The heaven over their heads is brass: the earth 
eae their feet is iron. 

2. The same observations teach us the peculiar Beane of being 
: sida in areligious Family. 

In such a family religion lives and prospers, is visible and pow- 
erful, ina stillmore emphatical manner. It is seen always : it is 
seen in the most beautiful attitudes, and the fairest colours. It is 
seen with an influence, peculiarly persuasive and heavenly. 

In their morning and evening devotions piety begins, and closes, 
_the day ; prepares the heart to go patiently, serenely, faith- 
fully, and gratefully, through its active concerns; and the eyes 
| to close in peace, and to enjoy the sleep of such, as are belov- 
ed by God. The interval between these solemn seasons is filled 
| up with successive acts of justice, truth, and kindness to others. 
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and to the happy circle where they originate ; and with a watch- 
ful, assiduous, and faithful, superintendence of themselves. In 
the blessings of their intercourse with others, all around them 
successively share: while their friends and. neighbours are de- 
lighted, strangers are welcomed, and their enemies are not ex- 
cluded. The poorand suffering not only make peculiar claims, 
but find those claims cheerfully aa Ntees 

With each other, life is only a sweet interchange of lovely affec- 
tions, and evangelical offices ; and assumes an aspect, on which 
Angels would smile with sathiya teary and heaven descend in a 
shower of blessings. Every day, which passes over their heads, 
calls forth, from them all, new displays of Evangelical love, new 
efforts to make each other happy. Every place furnishes them 
new opportunities of showing how much more blessed it is to give, 
. than to receive. But the sabbath, of all days, surrounds them 
with peculiar lustre and loveliness. Ofall places, the sanctuary 
most unfolds their excellence, sublimes their virtues, and ey 
them to meet the assembly of the first-born. 


How can those who are young grow up in sucha gate in 


the midst of such conversation, by the side of such examples, 


and in the sight of such excellence hourly displayed, and fail of 


becoming wise! The example is that of parents; the most ve- 
nerable, and the most impressive, which in this world was ever 
presented before the eyes. The excellence is that of brothers 
and sisters ; the most lovely, the most alluring, which is found 
below the sun. Must not the dngels of the Lord encamp ‘round 
about such a family? Will not God behold them with uninter- 
rupted and unclouded smiles ? Who can be a witness of the piety, 


the benevolence, of such a family and not exclaim, bib ted 30 
Pe ae te ie 


“Thus on the Heavenly hills Ph Te CWS: aR 
The saints are bless’d above; py aah yet 
Where joy like morning dew distils, ... ...../ 
And all the air is love ?” , mallets 


3. These observations teach us the wisdom, dita goodness, of 
Christ in establishing a Church in the world. 
The Church is one great family ; in which all Christians are 


ae a 


united, and enabled to walk together, and derive wisdom Fouil 
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each other. Here, ni correspondence is intimate; and their 
advantages are all concentrated. Their instructions, their re- 
proofs, their prayers, their example, are here mutually exhibited, 

and mutually enjoyed. Here, also, these blessings are perpetuat- 
ed. Religion, here, is visible from day to day, and from age to 
age; and piety and beneficence shine, like the sun, with peren- 
nial beams. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob. Glorious things are spoken of thee, O City of 
God. The Lord hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it for his habi- 
tation. This 1s my rest for ever: here will Idwell. I will abun- 
dantly bless her provision. I will satisfy her poor with bread. J 
mill clothe her priests with salvation; and her saints shall shout 
aloud for joy. 

In this assembly of the faithful, the word, and worship, of God, 
the means of eternal life, and the religion of the Gospel, have 
all been preserved. By the example, the labours, the prayers, 
and the piety, of the Church in one land, and in one age, have 
piety and salvation been extended, and perpetuated, through 
other lands, and other ages. This is the stem, from which have 
_ sprung all the blossoms, and fruits, of righteousness, which have 
gladdened this desolate world. Here, sinners, in millions, have 
geen, felt, and acknowledged, the reality and power of religion ; 
and under its divine influence have turned from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. Of Zion it shall be said, 
— “ this and that man was born in her.” The Lord shall count, 
when he writeth up the people, that this man was born there. 

: 4. We hence learn, also, how important it 1s, that Christians 
_ should adorn their profession with a holy life and conversation. 

Considerations, very numerous and highly i interesting, urge the 
performance of this duty. On this occasion I shall, however, 
omit them all, except those, which have been insisted on in this 
discourse. These ought to be more than sufficient fora design, 
: so strongly commended by its own inherent importance, and so 
- mecessary to peace of mind, and the final approbation of God. 
If religion be not fervent in the heart, it will not be conspicu- 
ous in the life. If it be not conspicuous in the life, saints wil! 
not be edified, and sinners will not be saved. 

Vor. V. erat 
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A dull, cold, stupid heart, and its necessary consequence, @ 
dull, cold, and stupid life, a life resembling more that of a Hea- 
then moralist, than that of a disciple of Christ, robs a Christian 
of his proper usefulness ; prevents the comfort, which: he might 
enjoy; and overcasts his brightest hopes of future acceptance. 
I speak of this man as a Christian: for such Christians there are. 
Such there were in the Church of Sardis ; on whom Christ calls 

‘to strengthen the things, which remained, which were ready to die. 
Nay, there are Churches, of this character. At Sardis there was 
such a church. But all persons of this character, whether 
churches, or individuals, are mere burdens upon the kingdom of 
Christ ; heavy weights, under which Christianity struggles, and 
languishes, and faints. .Their profession is so extensively con- 
tradicted by their life, as to wound every good man, and to pro- 
voke the censure, scorn, and ridicule, of every bad one. Not 
only is their own profession esteemed insincere, and themselves | 
regarded as hypocrites; but Christians, universally, are scan- 
dalized for their sakes; and their religion pronounced to be a 
farce, a pretence, a cheat. The injury, done in this manner, is 
incalculable. Instead of improving at their side, in the enjoy- 
ment of their communion, and by means of their example ; 
Christians learn from them only to be dull and slothful, as they 
are; to languish in all their duty; and, although they have a 
name to live, to become the subjects of such a benumbing tor- 
por, as is scarcely distinguishable from the chill of Death.: 

In the mean time, unrenewed men, discerning the mighty dif- 
ference between the religion, described and required in the Gos- 
pel, and that, which is displayed in the lives of such professors, 
not unnaturally, though very unhappily, conclude, that practi- 
cal religion isno where to be found. To induce this conclusion, 
such examples need not be very numerous; but, whenever they 
become frequent, it is drawn of course. Thus by a lukewarm 
life, and a profession violated by stupidity and negligence, the 
hearts of Christians are broken, and the salvation of sinners pre- 
vented. Vice and infidelity, in the mean time, rear their heads 
in triumph. The ways of Zion mourn, because few come to her 
solemn feasts ; and the path to Heaven is trodden only by here 
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and there a solitary traveller. He, who would not be charge- 
able with the guilt of effectuating these deplorable evils, must 
awake to righteousness ; must watch, and strive, and pray, al- 
way; must resolve to do whatever his hand findeth to do with his 
might ; and must remember, that the day is approaching, when 
every man’s work shall be made manifest : for that day shall de- 
clare it, because it shall be revealed by fire. 


SERMON CXLVI. 


THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 


Proverss lv. 26. 
Ponder the path of thy feet; and let all thy ways be established. 


Ovr next subject of consideration, in the order formerly pro- 
posed, is Religious Meditation. 

This duty is enjoined in the text. Ponder, says David to So- 
lomon, the path of thy feet; and let all thy ways be established. 
By the path, here mentioned, is undoubtedly intended the course 
of life ; including all the thoughts, affections, and conduct, of the 
man. ‘The latter clause is rendered in the margin, 4nd all thy 
ways shall be ordered aright. The consequence, therefore, of 
pondering our course of life is here declared to be, that all our 
ways shall be ordered aright. Of course, the text obviously con- 
tains this doctrine, 

That habitual, Religious Meditation is a direct mean of our pre- 
sent and eiernal well-being. 

This subject I shall discuss under two heads: 

I. Religious Meditation, generally considered : 

Il. Sedf-Examination. 

Of the former of these I observe, 
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1. That it alone enables us to make religious Truths a part of 
our own system of thought. 

Knowledge is never of very serious use to man, until it has be- 
come a part of his customary course of thinking. This is ac- 
complished, when by familiar acquaintance we are enabled to 
call it up to view at pleasure ; 10 arrange the parts so, as easily 
to comprehend the whole ; to perceive readily their mutual con- 
nection and dependence ; to discern the evidence, by which each — 
is supported ; to refer each to its proper place; and to judge 
concerhing the whole with correctness, and expedition. In this 
manner every man of common sense thinks concerning every 
subject, with which he is well acquainted: and the power of 
thinking in this manner, he gains only by meditation. What- 
ever information we may possess, it is of no serious use to us, 
until it is thus made our ewn. The knowledge, which barely 
passes through the mind, resembles that, which is gained of 
a country by a traveller, who is whirled through it in a stage; 
or by a bird, flitting over it in his passage to another. 

No interesting subject is examined by the mind in this cursory 
“way. Every such subject it instinctively turns over and over ; 
and never desists, until it has gained ‘a familiar, and comprehen- 
sive, knowledge of the whole. In this situation, we may be said 
to understand a subject, so as to constitute it a part of our sys- 
tem of thought, and to make at a directory of our opinions, and 
conduct. 

This truth is at least as applicable to religious subjects, as to 
others. Whatever knowledge we derive, either from the Bible, 
or from other sources of instruction, is thus made our own, only 
by meditation. 

2, Meditation seloele’ us to 0 feel religious subjects with Strength 
ae Efficacy. 

_ Every person, who has attended to the state of his own mind, 
must have discovered, that there is a wide difference between 
_ perceiving, and feeling ; and that of two things, equally under- 
stood, one has passed lightly over his mind ; while the other has 
ieft a deep impression. A religious man, pardculatlyd will easi- 
ly remember, that the truths of the Gospel have, at times, bare- 
ly swept the surface of his mind; and, at others, have powerfully 
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affected his heart. He will easily remember, that the same 
things, whether arguments, images, or motives, have affected 
him in these widely different manners. If he will bestow a little 
pains on this subject, he will further remember, that he has often 
been astonished at this fact; and has looked back, to find what 
mysterious cause prevented him from realizing, at one bane: what 
he so deeply felt at another. | | 

That, and that only, which we feel, moves. us to defo action. 
What is merely perceived, or understood, scarcely moves us at 
all. The pipe must be relished, before the dancing will begin. 
The mourning must be felt, before we shall unite in the lamenta- 
tion. A great proportion of mankind, in Christian countries, 
believe loosely, and generally, the divine origin, and the genu- 
ine doctrines, of the Scriptures. But while they thus believe, 
they live, and feel, and act, just as if there. were no Scrip- 
tures. Almost all men believe the existence and govern- 
ment of God. Still they live, as if there were no God; or 
as if he exercised no government over the world, or over them- 
selves. Multitudes believe, that Christ is the Saviour of men ; 
and yet never think of applying to him for their own salva-— 
tion. | 
Religious Meditation is the only method, in which men learn 
to feel the concerns of religion. In this method, the doctrines, 
precepts, and motives, presented to us in the Scriptures, which 
are quietly and carelessly admitted by most men, in Christian 
countries, and which thus neither amend the life, nor affect the 
heart, are, when often and deeply pondered, brought home to 
the soul; set strongly before its view; applied to itself; and 
felt to be of real and momentous import. In this way, we be- 
gin to fear and hope, to mourn and rejoice, to desire and loathe; 
and to seek and shun them according to their respective na- 
tures. In this way only, do we regard the things of religion with 
profit to ourselves, and consider them with an efficacious atten- 
tion. In every other situation of mind, we are settled upon our 
dees, and instinctively say, The Lord will not do good, svianiegh will — 
the Lord do evil. ) 

3. Religious Mediation renders the thoughts aid efection. tae 
gained, Habitual. 
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Nothing in the moral concerns of man is of much importance 
to him, until it is formed into ahabit. Every opinion, and every 
impression, which is transiently entertained, is entertained to lit- 
tle purpose. If it produce any consequences; they are mo- 
mentary, and useless. In the mean time, other things, of an un- 
happy tendency, having already become habitual, and possessing 
the controlling power of habit, return with speed and violence, 
and drive away the feeble and short lived influence of such opin- 


ions, and impressions. Thus that, which, if continued, might 


become the glory and beauty of man, is as the flower of the 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away. 

Habits are formed only by Repetition. That which ig often re- 
peated, becomes, by the mere tendency of nature, more and more 
interesting, and necessary ; and acquires, therefore, a daily in- 
creasing power over man. After it has continued for a season, 
and gained a certain degree of strength, it becomes in a sense 
immoveable ; acquires a decisive control over the conduct; and 
is rarely, and not without extreme difficulty, overcome. 

This influence of habit seems to be inwrought, as a primary 
characteristic, in the very nature of Intelligent beings. No 
other consideration will explain, at least in many situations, the 
permanent continuance of either virtue or vice. Under this in- 
fluence only, does the drunkard resist all motives, and adhere 


- immoveably to his cups; the idler to his sloth; the swearer to 


his profaneness; the spendthrift to his prodigality; the thief to 
his stealing ; and all other sinners to their respective iniquities. 


Under this influence, the mature Christian overcomes the most 
powerful temptations; and advances firmly to the rack, or the 


faggot. Under the same influence, will the inhabitants of Hell 
persist in their rebellion, in spite of all the motives, which so 
powerfully persuade them to cease from sin. Finally, the 
Church of the first-born, and the innumerable company of Angels, 


will, under the same influence also, persevere in their obedience, 


whatever temptations may solicit them to revolt from God. 

- Moral habits, their strength, and their consequences, are all 
produced by a repetition of those things, of which they are con- 
stituted, in the mind. In other words, they are produced by 


frequent meditation on the several subjects, out of which they 
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are formed, together with a repeated indulgence of the emotions, 
which such meditation creates. Ultimately, therefore, they 
grow out of Religious Meditation. . 

Of self-examination, proposed as the second head of discourse, 
I observe,. 

1. That it alone makes us acquainted with Ourselves. 

Every man has a certain moral character ; partly like that of 
others, and partly peculiar to himself. This character, in both 
respects, is incapable of being known without self-examination. 
Our own hearts answer, generally to the hearts of others, as the 
face to the face in water. By knowing our own hearts only, can 
we, therefore, know effectually the general character of man. 
It may, perhaps, be said, that this character is delineated with 
perfect exactness, and supreme skill, in the Scriptures ; and by 
searching them may, therefore, be known. The position I ad- 
mit: the consequence I deny. The instruction, given us in the 
Scriptures concerning this subject, will never be understood, un- 
less applied to ourselves in the examination of our own hearts. 
Invaluable as the knowledge is, which they communicate con- 
cerning this subject, it is, like all other knowledge, never realiz- 
ed, never made our own, except by meditation. 

But there are many things in our own characters, which are 
peculiar to ourselves. All these exist in the heart alone: and 
there only can they be either taught, or learned. Even the very 
opinions, which we entertain, together with the manner and de- 
gree in which we entertain them, will ever be imperfectly un- 
derstood by us without this investigation for ourselves. We 


suppose ourselves to embrace many opinions, which, a critical — 
inquiry will show, we have never received. Many others we | 
imagine ourselves to have admitted without a doubt, which by | 


this trial we shall find regarded by us, only in an uncertain and 


conjectural manner. 
Still more ignorant are we of our EM ng About no sub- 


ject have the apprehension; of man been more erroneous, than | 


about his will, affections, and propensities. Self-Knowledge, in 
this respect chiefly, has been proverbially acknowledged to be. 


extremely difficult, as well as highly important.. Hence the me- | 
_ morable observation, Id, yvwds: ¢sourcv, e celo descendit: an obser- 
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vation, grounded, perhaps, equally on the usefulness, and the 
difficulties, of the precept. Whatever man can accomplish in 
this arduous concern must be accomplished by self-examination. 
He must watch carefully every movement of his disposition ; the 
commencement, and the progress, of every affection, aim, resolu- 
tion, and habit; the manner, in which every thing affects him; 
and the means, by which he is affected; the causes of his suc- 
cess, and his failures, in regulating the state of his mind; and, 
generally, all his movements within, and all his impulses from 
without. 

In this way, and in this alone, can the sinner learn effectually, 
thathe isa sinner. {n this way only, will he discern the nature, 
and extent, of his guilt ; the strength of his evil propensities; the 
obstinacy of his unbelief, and impenitence ; the uniformity of his 


disobedience; the completeness of his ruin; his exposure to 


final condemnation ; and his utter indisposition to return to God. 
All these things he learns only, and effectually, by observing 
them, as they exist, and operate, in himself; or arise, as conse- 
quences, from the state of his own mind. Whatever knowledge 
he may possess of them from instruction, even from that of the 
Scriptures; it can never be of any serious use to him, until he 
has made it his own by an investigation of his heart, and life. 
Whatever he may have heard, or read, of sin, and guilt, and 
danger ; it is, to him, merely news concerning other men; not 
knowledge of himself. Other men, according to the views, 
which he entertains before he commences the examination of 
himself, are sinners, odious to God, children of wrath, and in 
danger of perdition. But for himself, he is almost innocent, and 
perhaps entirely safe. Should you prove the contrary to him 
by arguments, which he will acknowledge to be unanswerable ; 
you have gained nothing. The application to himself will still 


_ be wanting: and the story might almost as well have been told 
_ toanother person, or communicated in an unknown tongue. 


In the same manner only, does the Christian learn, that he is 
a Christian. To decide this great point, even hopefully, his 


_ heart and his life must pass before him in continual review. The 
_ doctrines, by which he is governed, the affections which he ex- 


_ ercises, the actions which he performs, and the views with which 
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they are performed, must be daily scrutinized: and from them 
all must be derived the momentous result. Without this diligent 
investigation of himself, no man, however long, or however emi- 
nently, he has possessed the Christian character, can, even with 
well founded hope, conclude that he isa Christian. In the same 
-manner, also, must every question, which we ask concerning our 
moral character, be answered. Unless we thus explore our- 
selves, whatever may be our state, we cannot understand it; and 
shall on the one hand, be exposed to allits evils, and lose on. wee 
other, no small part of its blessings. | 
2. Self-examination naturally prepares men to turn from sin 
to holiness, and to advance from one degree of holiness to another. 
Conviction of sin is eminently the result of self-examination : 
as, I think, must already be evident to a very moderate attention. 
Equally applicable is thisremark to all apprehensions concern- 
ing our future destiny ; all efficacious fears concerning the anger 
of God; all affecting views of our helplessness ; all thorough 
Niiuibiielis of the necessity of betaking ourselves to Christ for 
salvation. They, that are whole, need not a physician, But all 
are whole, in the sense intended by our Saviour, until convinced 
of their diseased condition by solemnly attending to their own 
case. ‘So long as this is not done, there will be no:recourse: to 
the Physician of the soul. | 
Two objections, or at least two difficulties, may here, eluigie, 
arise in the minds of my audience. One is, that the effect, which 
L have attributed to self-examination, is to be attributed to the Spirit 
of Grace. The other is, that Ihave elsewhere attributed the same ef- 


fect to Prayer. On the former I observe, that the Spirit of Grace © 


operates on the mind, in this state of its moral concerns, chiefly by | 


leading it toa solemn investigation of itself. On the latter] ob- | 
— serve, that Prayer has this efficacy in the manner, recited in a for- 
mer discourse, principally by prompting us to examine ourselves _ 


more effectually, than any other exercise of the mind, and more 
thoroughly to explore our moral condition. Self-examination is 
the primary mean, by which the Spirit of God brings the seul inte 


this state. This glorious Agent can, I acknowledge, accomplish | 
this work in any other manner, which he shall choose. But this | 
seems plainly to be the manner, in which it is usually accomplish- 
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ed. Indeed it seems difficult to conceive how convictions of sin, 
whatever might be their cause, could exist, at least to any extent, 
without self-examination. To such convictions it seems absolute- 
ly necessary, that the soul should know its own guilt: and to 
this knowledge it seems equally indispensable, that it should ex- 
plore its own moral character and conduct. | 

Of prayer it may be truly said, that its nature is very imper- 
fectly understood by him, who does not know that, to a consi- 
derable extent, it is employed in the most solemn, the most inti- 
mate, and the most effectual, examination of ourselves. The 
advantages, which prayer furnishes for this employment, are sin- 
gular, and supreme. But no man will ever avail himself of 
them, who does not more er less occupy the intervals, between 
the seasons of prayer, in communing diligently with his own heart. 
It was in this view of prayer, that I exhibited it as contributing 
so efficaciously toa solemn conviction of his guilt in the mind of 
the sinner. 

Nor is this employment less effectual in enabling us to advance 
from one degree of grace to another. To do this, the Christian 
must know his present and past condition ; that he may renounce 
whatever is amiss, and retain whatever is commendable. Unless 
he know his sins, how can he renounce them? Unless he know 
his weaknesses, how can he guard against them? Unless he 
perceive the means of his success, in past cases, how can he 
adopt them again? Unless he discern the causes of former fail- 
ures, how can he be safe from future ones? If he have no ac- 
quaintance with his backslidings, how can he either repent, or 
reform? If he be ignorant of the means, by which he has here- 
tofore improved in holiness, how can he be enabled to improve 
hereafter? Thus the most important conduct of man, as a moral 
being, is eminently dependent on the investigation of himself. 

From self-examination, also, spring, in a great measure, all 
our resolutions of amendment. The seasons, in which, by look- 
ing into ourselves, we learn our guilt, our danger, and the indis- 
pensable necessity of an alteration in our lives, are those, in 
which the mind exerts itself, in earnest, to accomplish such al- 
teration. In this situation alone, are resolutions made, of suffi- 
cient strength, and solemnity, materially to affect the life. To 
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resolve firmly against any evil, we must feel it. To resolve with 
efficacy on the pursuit of any good, we must realize, that in an 
- Important sense it is good to us. . 

'. Finally, some of the most affecting views i the Divine cha- 
racter grow out of this employment. God is never seen in the 
most interesting manner, except when seen in relation to our- 
selves. Whether we regard his hatred of sin, and his determi- 
nations to execute vengeance on the impenitent ; or his boundless 
goodness in forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying mankind; we 
see these things in a far clearer light, and feel them with far 
greater strength, as exercised directly about ourselves, than as 
employed about others. When we-come to discern our own 
sins, their guilt, and their aggravations, we first begin to form 
proper views of the awful justice of God in our condemnation. 
At the same time, the first sound and affecting apprehensions, 
which we entertain of the goodness of God, are awakened by a 
strong sense of our own need of his mercy, and a humble hope 
of our own interest in his forgiving love. : 

The omnipresence of God is then only realized, when we con- 
sider him as present with ourselves ; as dwelling with us, and 
around us. The Omniscience of God is never brought to the 
view of the mind, until it regards him as exploring its own re- 
cesses, tracing all its secret windings, and accompanying itself 
with his all-seeing eye, while employed in unravelling the myste- 
ries of its own iniquity. Generally, God is seen, and realized, 
in our religious meditations, particularly in those which are di- 
rected to our own hearts, to be a vastly different Being from 
that, which we imagine for ourselves in loose contemplation, and 
lukewarm inquiry. 

From these observations it is evident, that Religious Medi ita: 
tion is not only the effect, but the cause also, of that soberness 
of mind, exhibited in the Scriptures as indispensably necessary 
to sound wisdom. Of this character, it scarcely needs to be 
observed, the benefits are numberless, and surpassing estima- 
tion. 

3. Self-examination is a principal source of Selieconermmanbel 
and, therefore, of Peace of mind, and solid Enjoyment. ’ 

On the knowledge of ourselves, obtained in this manner only; 
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the knowledge of our imperfections, passions, appetites, sins, 

temptations, and:dangers ; and an acquaintance with such means, 
as we possess, of strength, encouragement, and safety ; our self- 

government almost entirely depends. In acquiring the know- 
ledge of these things we both learn how to govern ourselves, 
and gradually obtain an earnest and fixed desire to perform:; this 
duty. 

Without self-examination there can be little self-government : 
without self-government there can be no peace of mind. Peace 
of mind is the result only of a consciousness of having done our 
duty. But of this duty self-government is one of the three great 
branches : the other two being piety to God, and beneficence to 
mankind. These can never be separately performed. Evan- 
gelical virtue, the enly spirit, with which either was ever truly 
performed, is a thing perfectly one; without any variety, or di- 
vision, in its nature. Towards all the objects of our duty, whe- 
ther God, our neighbour, or ourselves, it operates in the same 
manner. | 

Besides, self-government is indispensable, in its very nature, 
to the performance of all other duty. This might be evinced 
with respect to every case, in which duty can be performed ; 

_ but may be sufficiently illustrated in the following. If we do 
| not control our envy, wrath, or revenge; we cannot be content- 
_ ed, meek, or forgiving. If we do not subdue our selfishness; we 
can never, in the sense of the Gospel, love either God, or man- 
kind. 

But, without recurrence to these proofs, the case is perfectly 
nica in its own nature. In the experience of every man it is 
abundantly evident, that, so long as his passions and appetites 
are unsubdued, they keep the mind in a continual agitation. 
_ The appetites are syrens, which sing, only to deceive; and 
_ charm, only to destroy. He, who listens to them, is certain of 

being shipwrecked in the end. The passions are equally dan- 
gerous, equally fatal, by their violence ; and toss the soul with 
tempestuous fury on billows which never rest. Without a pilot, 
without a compass, without a helm, no hope of safety remains 
_ for the unhappy voyager, but in the hushing of the storm, and 
the subsidence of the tumultuous ocean. 
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Ungoverned desire, and fear, and rage, and revenge, dwell: 
only in the gloom of a dungeon, and in the midst of maniacs. 
Into such a cell it is impossible for soft-eyed, gentle-minded, peace _ 
even to enter. From such companions she can only fly. These 
unclean spirits must be subdued, and chained, and banished ; 
their curses and blasphemies must have died upon the ear; the 
windows of their mansion must be opened to the light of day; 
the house must be swept and garnished anew; before this di- 
vine guest can be induced to bless the habitation with her pre- 
sence, her smiles, and herj joys. 

But without peace of conscience, there is, dice can be, no 
solid, rational, lasting enjoyment. Real and enduring good 
must begin at home. The soul, which is not self-approved, can 
never hope for the approbation of God. The soul, which is not 
at peace with itself, cannot be at peace with its Maker ; nor exer- 
cise a pacific spirit towards its fellow-creatures. What real good, 
then, can ithope for? What permanent enjoyment can it coast 


share ? 


REMARKS. 


1. From these observations tt is plain, that Religious Meditation — 
is of high importance to mankind. 

It has been shown, if I am not deceived, that from this source | 
are derived our profitable possession of religious instruction, | 
whence soever obtained ; our realizing, useful sense of religious | 
things, of every kind; our attainment of desirable habits, both | 
of thinking and feeling ; our knowledge of ourselves; our best | 
preparation to turn from sin, and to advance through superior de- | 
grees of holiness; and our self-government, peace of mind, and — 
solid enjoyment. Each of these benefits is sufficiently great to 
justify the remark, which has been made above: and all of them, 
united, place Religious Meditation in a light, eminently strong, — 
clear, andaffecting. Asa mean of salvation it holds a high rank, 
a place of distinguished importance. Most reasonably, most 
kindly, then, are we required to prove ourselves, to examine our-_ 
selves, whether we be in the faith, obedience, and kingdom, of 
God. Most mercifully are we directed to ponder the path of 
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life: for the natural, the proper, the inestimable, consequence 
is, that all our ways will be ordered aright. 

2. The same observations teach us the pre-eminent Folly of those, 
who neglect Religious Meditation, especially the examination of 
themselves. 

In the minds of these persons, instructions from abroad will 
be like furniture, thrown into a garret ; out of place, and out of 
use; incapable, until it shall have been arranged in its proper 
order, of being applied to any valuable purpose. In. these 
minds also, nothing good will be either strongly felt, or habitual- 
ly exercised. Every moral, every valuable, thing, whether a 
truth, a precept, or an affection; will, in such minds, float at 
random, as the down of the thistle through the atmosphere. In 
the moment of its appearance it will vanish. The best purposes, 
the firmest resolves, of such minds are mere abortions ; and exist 
only to expire. 

Men of this character can never become possessed of self- 
knowledge: a kind of knowledge so useful, so excellent, that 
even the Heathen supposed the precept, enjoining it, to have 
descended from Heaven. If they are deformed by sin; if they 
are in the most imminent hazard of ruin; they can never know 
this, as it ought to be known. They can neither understand, 
nor feel, their real guilt, their real danger, or the real necessity 
of providing for their escape. They are, therefore, utterly un- 
prepared to turn from the error of their ways, and to save their souls 
alive. 

There are in the Christian world men, who, under the influ- 


ence of strong convictions of conscience, and with the aid of thai 


anxious investigation of themselves, which always accompanies 
such convictions, have by the influence of the Holy Ghost been 
turned from darkness to ight,-and from ihe power of satan unite 
God; and who, yet, have afterwards become lukewarm in reli- 
gion, and, with a Laodicean spirit, in a great measure ceased to 
commune with their own hearts. All these persons linger at the 
point, where they originally stood ; and yield up both the means, 
and the hopes, of improvement in the Christian character. I do 
not intend, that this is absolutely the fact: for no Christian is ab- 
solutely destitute of self-examination. But, so far as this dest. 


‘\ 
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tution exists, he, who is the subject of it, will cease to keep his 
body and spirit in subjection; to grow in grace ; to acquire peace 
of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Why do sinners refuse to examine themselves ; and to gain 
the blessings, to which this conduct gives birth? Plainly be- 
eause they are too slothful, or too much alarmed at the thought 
of uncovering the mass of sin and guilt in their hearts. Thus 
they would rather decline every hope of good, than encounter 
the labour of searching themselves, or turn their eyes upon the 
dismal prospect within. The latter is the usual and predomi- 
nant evil. The picture is too deformed; too dreadful; and, 
sooner than behold it, they will run the hazard of damnation. 
But is not knowledge always better than ignorance? Is not 
truth always more profitable than delusion? To know the truth, 
in this case, might prove the means of eternal life. To continue 
ignorant of it cannot fail to terminate in their ruin. What folly 
can be more complete than to hazard this tremendous evil, ra- 
ther than to encounter the pain of looking into ourselves: a 
pain, abundantly overpaid by the profit, which is its certain con- 
sequence. Such persons hoodwink themselves; and then feel 


safe from the evils of the precipice, to which they are advancing, 


because they cannot see their danger. They make the darkness 
in which they grope, and stumble, and fall. 1 

3. These observations also teach us, that this neglect is inexcu- 
sable. 


Meditation on every moral and religious subject is always in 


our power. Every man is able to look into himself; and ito 


every moral subject, concerning which he has been instructed. 


Nor is the performance of this duty attended with any real diffi- 
culty. The motives to it are infinite. God has required it: 


our own temporal and eternal interest indispensably demands it. _ 
The benefits of it are immense. Sloth only, and a deplorable 
dread of knowing what we are, can be alleged in behalf of our _ 


neglect. 


But to how low a situation must he be reduced, how forlorn _ 
must be his condition, who can plead for his conduct in so inter- 
esting a case no reasons but these. Can these reasons excuse 


him even to himself? Will they excuse him before the bar of 
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God? What can even self-flattery, with her silver iongue, al- 
lege in his behalf, but that he is too slothful, or too indifferent to 
the command of God. This is worse than the wretched plea oi 
the, unprofitable servant in the parable. Even he was able to 
say, that he thought his Master was an austere man, and Aard in 
his requisitions... _ : 

But, whatever may be thought of. these excuses, let no sinner 
pretend, that he has laboured for eternal life, until he has tho- 
roughly examined his heart, and devoted himself to religious 
contemplation.. This is a duty, which every man can perform ; 
aduty, to which every man is bound; a duty, in the way of 
which, reason can find no obstacle. He, who will not perform 
it, ought therefore to say, that he will noi; and to acknowledge, 
that he values the indulgence of his sloth, or the sluggish quiet of 
self-ignorance, more than the salvation of his soul. 


SERMON CXLVIL. 


4 


THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
THE DUTY OF EDUCATING CHILDREN RELIGIOUSLY. 


OBJECTIONS. 
ae SET 


PRovERBS XXil. 6. 


Train up @ child ar the way he should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from i. 


Tne next subject of inquiry, in the order proposed, is 

The Religious Education of Children. 

In a former discourse, I observed, that the word, érain, oriii- 
nally denotes to draw along by a regular and steady course of ex- 
ertions ; and is, hence, very slide used to signify drawing 
from one action to another by persuasions, promises, and other ef- 
forts, continually repeated. The way in which a child should go, 
as was also observed in that discourse, is, undoubtedly, the way, 
in which it is best for him to go; particularly, with respect to 
his eternal well-being. With this explanation, the text will be 
seen, ! 
I. To enjoin upon parents the Religious Fidwadtions of their Chil- 
dren. 
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II. To teach the Manner, in which this duty should be per- 
formed. | | 

II. To promise a Blessing to such, as faithfully discharge this 
duty ; and thus to present powerful Motives to the performance. 

These I shall examine in the order proposed. 

The duty, enjoined in the text, has by multitudes of mankind 
been strenuously denied. ‘ Children, religiously educated,” 
say these persons, ‘‘ will, regularly, be biassed to one side of 
the case, and equally prejudiced against the other. Should 
they, then, believe in the divine revelation of the Scriptures, 
and adopt any one of those numerous systems of doctrines and 
precepts, which have existed in the Christian’ world; their be- 
lief would spring from prejudice only, and not from candour, in- 
vestigation, or evidence. Consequently, it will be destitute 
alike of solid support and useful efficacy. Children would, 
therefore, be incomparably better situated, were they permitted 
to grow up without any extraneous impulse with respect to re- 
ligion; and, being thus unprejudiced, would select for them- 
selves, with much more probability, whatever is true, and 
right.” 


To oppose this scheme will be the design of the following 


discourse : and in the progress of the opposition, all the proofs 
of the propriety of performing this duty may be advantageously 
alleged. As the scheme is addressed to Christians; the ar- 
guments against it must be also addressed to Christians. I ob- 
serve, then, : 

1. That the mind, when uneducated, 1s a mere blank with re- 
spect to all useful knowledge ; and, with respect to the knowledge 
of moral subjects, as truly, as any other. 

Both Infidels and others, (for unhappily there are others, whe 
adopt this scheme,) will acknowledge the truth of the proposi- 
tion, here asserted. It will, therefore, need no proof. What, 
then, will be the consequence of the omission contended for? The 
uneducated child will grow up without any knowledge of moral 
subjects, until the season, allotted by God for instruction, and 
the only useful season, is past: all future instructions will find 
his attachments, and his memory, pre-occupied ; and will make, 
and leave, feeble impressions, little regarded, and soon forgotten. 
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Hie passions and appetites, having, fro om the beginning, increas- 
ed their strength by the mere course of nature, and the want of 
3 seasonable control, will effectually resist every attempt to com- 


municate, and impress, such doctrines, as oppose their favourite 
dictates. The authority and influence of the parent also, which 
are indispensably necessary to infix all important lessons in the 
mind of the child, will in a great measure have ceased. Of 
course, the instruction, thus given, will slide over the under- 
standing, and leave no trace of their existence upon the heart. 
Besides, the child will naturally believe, that things, so long 


‘untaught, cannot, in the parent’s own view, be of any serious 


consequence. Instinctively will he say, ‘‘ If these things are 
true, and of such importance; why have I, hitherto, been kept 
a stranger to them? I might have died in my childhood, or 
in my youth. Had this been the case; where should I haye 
been now? Did parental tenderness disregard the eternal well- 
being of my soul, and leave me to become an outcast of Heaven; 

merely because I had not arrived at adult years? Is, then, the 
eternal life of the soul, at twelve, or fifteen, of no value; and, at 
twenty-five, of infinite importance? Can it be, that I am destin- 
ed to endless happiness, or misery ; and yet that my father, and 
still more my mother, should have felt this vast subject, and loy- 
ed me, so little, as to let me lie, to the present hour, in profound 
ignorance of this amazing destination? Had I died before this 
time, I had died for lack of vision. The things themselves. are, 
therefore, not true. At least, they have never been seriously 


believed by those, from whom I derived my being.” To these © 


remonstrances, it is hardly necessary to observe, there could be 
no satisfactory answer. 3 

_ At the period proposed, therefore, the instructions in | question 
would be useless. The mind, already grown up with those views 
only, which a savage entertains of moral subjects; few, gross, 
false, and fatal; would now be incapable of imbibing better; 
and in the heer: concern of man, would continue, notwithstand- 
ing all the light, and all the blessings, of the Gospel, a savage 
for ever. 


2. If children are not educated to just moral principles they 


will, of course, imbibe those which are false, 
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~The mind is by nature prone to wrong. By this | ania that 
‘i is prone to forget God; to exercise towards him neither love, 
reverence, gratitude, nor ‘spe ; to be governed by selfish, 
and not benevolent, affections towards mankind; and to indulge 
pride, envy, wrath, sloth, lewdness, intemperance, and lightness 
of mind. In a word, it is prone to be impious, unkind, insin- 
cere, unjust, and dissolute. These and the like things, notwith- 
standing the ingenious discoveries of Infidel Philosophy, I call 
wrong; because they are, beyond a doubt, dishonourable and 
displeasing to God, injurious to our fellow-men, and debasing to 
ourselves. They do no good; and produce all the evil which 


exists. That the humanrace are naturally prone to these things, 


is certain; because children evince their propensity to them as 
soon as they commence moral action. Every man, who sees at 
all, secs some or other of these characteristics in every one, ex- 
cept himself. 

There are but two Methods! i in which these propensities may 
be either removed, or checked: the Grace and providence of 
God, and the labour of man: 1 mean the labour of man, espe- 
cially, when in the best manner exerted, in the beginning of life, 
to educate children in virtue. That God may be expected to re- 
move, or even to check, them will hardly be admitted by most 
of the men, against whom Iam contending. But they will univer- 
sally acknowledge, that the labours of man are important to 
this end; and that they coincide in their efficacy, if he acts at all, 


with the agency of God. So far then, as these evils can be ex- 


terminated, or restrained, the labours of man are not only useful. 


but indispensable. 


Childhood is the seed-tume of iife; the season, in which every 
thing, sown in the mind, springs up readily, grows with peculiar 
vigour, and produces an abundant harvest. In this happy sea- 
son, the garden is fitted by the Author of our being for the best 
cultivation. If good seeds are then sown; valuable productions 
may be confidently expected: if not; weeds of every rank and 


_ poisonous kind will spring up of themselves, of which no future 


industry will be able to cleanse the soil. 
What is implanted in childhood tukes deep root. also; and car 
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never be eradicated in future life. The principles, established in 


this golden period, are regarded with more veneration and at- 
tachment, are retained longer, and are more powerfully opera- 
tive, than any other. They re- appear, after having been for a 
great length of time invisible; and renew their energy, after 
Fhe been supposed Chars extinct. Such, then, being, 
confessedly, the importance and strength of early instructions : 
how interesting must it be in the view of every sober man to pre- 
vent, while they can be prevented, the immense evils of wrong 
principles; and to secure, while they can be secured, Vie ines- 
timable benefits of those which are right. aa 

Lhe child, who is not religiously uivaiee in the dawn of life. 
must, even with the happiest future advantages, be ignorant of 
many interesting mor al doctrines, during all that season, in which 
doctrines are capable of high and happy influence. In the mean 
time, he will also imbibe many others, which are false and malig- 
nant. No man is better, than his principles will make him. 
Virtue is nothing, but voluntary obedience to truth. Vice is no- 
thing, but voluntary obedience to falschood. The doctrines, 


which he obeys, will form his whole character. If they are | 


false; they will form him to sin, to odiousness, and to ruin; and 


| 


that they will be false, at least chiefly, if he is left to choose for | 


himself, needs no proof. _ Thus the child, left, according to this | 


scheme, without a religious education, will become a savage in 


\ 
| 


his morals; not from disposition only, but from ignorance also. | 


In his mind there will be no good principles to counteract the | 


bad; nothing to enlighten, or direct, him in the path of virtue ; 


i 
t 


nothing to suggest the necessity, the wisdom, or the duty, of re- _ 


sisting sin, and avoiding temptation. Such a child will, of 


course, become a mere beast of prey: and he, who sends | him 
out into society, is more hostile to its peace, than he who | un- > 


chains a wolf, and turns him loose into the street. 


3. The Adbetiors of this scheme, contradict ut in their own con- i 


ae AN 


duct. 


Many of iste men assiduously teach thet children industry, | 


economy, justice, veracity, and kindness to their fellow-men. 


t 


Why do they educate their children in this manner? They will 


] 
iM 
| 
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answer, Because they think these things useful to their children ; 
and childhood the time, in which they can be most effectually 
taught. Let us examine their conduct by their own rules. 

All these things are by a part, and not a small part, of man- 
kind denied to be useful. They are, of course, in dispute. I 
return them, therefore, their own reasoning; and say, “ You 
ought not to teach your children Industry, until they are grown 
to adult years; lest they should practice industry through pre- 
judice, and not from candour and conviction. Multitudes think 
sloth preferable to industry. Why do you forestal the judgment 
of your children ; and give them by education a bias to the other 
side of this question ?” 

*¢ Why do you teach them Economy? Great numbers of man- 
kind, and among them many persons of superior talents, have 
thought profusion preferable to economy ; and have proved the 
sincerity of their opinion by their own prodigality. The ques- 
tion is, hitherto, undecided. You ought not to prejudice the 
minds of your children; but leave them to examine for them- 
selves.”? 

. Why do you teach eis Justice? Fraud has a numerous 
train of advocates, who will strenuously urge the error of your 
judgment. Ought not your children to find the field of decision 
unoccupied 2?” | 3 
“Why do you teach them Truth? David said in his haste, 

that all men were liars: and universal experience proves that the 
number is very great of those, who think truth of little value. 
Preclude not your children from the chance of judging candidly 
on this important question ?”” 
__“ Why do you so sedulously teach them Kindness? Mark 
the vast multitude of those, who prove by their conduct, that 
they think this attribute a weak and contemptible characteristic 
-ofman. You are, therefore, prejudicing your children concern- 
ing a subject, which is far from being settled, and of pre-emi- 
nent importance to their success in the world. All these things 
are as strenuously opposed, and disputed, in the world, as piety, 
faith, repentance, or evangelical good-will. There is, therefore, 
no justification of your conduct on this ground.” 

‘Can you pretend, that Piety is not as rational, and as im- 
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portant to man, as either of the things, wi lich 
your children? If love and reverence to God are not important 
nothing is. All good comes from Ge 


ih 


y you enjoin upon . 


od. - When He gives, we ; 


enjoy : when He withholds, we are destitute. But he cannot be 


expected to give; he certainly wil nae give; to those, who, 
finally, neither love nor reverence his. character. | If he is not 
believed, nor trusted; he cannot be reverenced, nor. loved. 
Without faith, therefore, piety cannot exist. If sin be not hated, 
regretted, nor renounced; or, in other words, repented of ; piety 
will in like manner be icupiobsiied? abieingeal t 

_ “ Besides, you teach your children, as you teach idhiar both 
with diligence, and ardour, to disbelieve, despise, and hate, the 
Scriptures. The Scriptures, you know, profess themselv es to 
be a Revelation from God. To the question whether they are 
such a Revelation, Christians believe the positive, and you the 


negative, answer. You will not deny, that they have the same 


right to adopt their belief, and their consequent obedience, which 


you have to adopt your disbelief, and your consequent disobe-— 


dience. Neither can you doubt, that he, who believes with the 
best evidence, is the wisest man. Their arguments you have 
utterly failed to answer. Your objections they claim to have re- 
futed ; and: can plead this strong proof of the justice of their 
claim, furnished by yourselves, that for many years you have | 


quitted the field of discussion. On good grounds, therefore, they 


acknowledge, that they have an advantage over you, which is 
infinite. Should the Scriptures prove to be false, they will lose no- | 
thing by believing them. Should they pit to be true ; yin jae 
gain nothing, and lose your all.” | | 


«© The case of yourselves, and Christian parents is pn case 0 of 


your children and theirs. By teaching your, children to disbe- 


lieve the Scriptures, you expose them to infinite loss. Christians, 


by teaching their children to believe the Scriptures, do what isin. 
their power to secure to them infinite gain. You may; therefore, 
be challenged to show, that their conduct is not wiser, and more. 
defensible, than yours.” | 

“¢ But it is enough for the present purpose, that you. pacwal 
yourselves insincere In your scheme by pursuing the contrary, 


| 


regard you as vanquished. In this respect, at least, you must | 


t 


: 


| 
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H conduct. You prove unanswerably, that, in your opinion, chil- 
Piven ought diligently to be taught that system of moral princi- 
| ples, which you think good and useful. The conduct, to which 
you object in Christians, is exactly the same. All, that they 
teach, they think good; eminently good, and infinitely useful. 

4. As Virtueis nothing, but Obedience to Truth ; so Truth must 
be taught, before Virtue can be practised. 

If the former part of this position be admitted; the latter will 
be self-evident. As the former cannot be denied, with even a 
pretence of argument; I shall take it for granted, that truth must 
be taught to children, in order to render them virtuous. But 
the Religion of the Scriptures is the only system of Truth, which 
will make children virtuous. This I say with confidence ; be- 
cause no other system of doctrines has ever made men virtuous. 
Cicero testifies this of the western heathen philosophy. The 
_ Brahmans frankly acknowledge it of the eastern*. Every 
man, of common information, knows it to be true of Infidel Phi- 
losophy. | | 

If, then, children are to be wuined virtuous, while they are 
children; that is, while there is the best reason to hope, that they 
may become virtuous; they must be educated in the religious 
system of the Scriptures. - 

5. Virtue is a simple indivisible thing ; and must therefore 
ewist, and be taught, entire, or not at all. 

There never was an instance, in which a man was possessed 
_of half the character of virtue ; or in which he exercised the af- 
fections, and voluntarily performed the duties, of virtue towards 
ene class of objects, and not towards another, and towards all. 
Aman may unquestionably be virtuous, and yet not perfectly 
virtuous: but it is impossible, that he should be the subject of 
"piety, and not of benevolence ; or of benevolence, and not of 
piety. It is impossible, that he should love God, whom he hath 
not seen, and hate, or not love, his brother, whom he hath seen. 
It is equally impossible to love our fellow-creatures, and not 
love Him, who made, preserves, and blesses, both us and them. 


| * They declare, that in the present Yogue all men are only sinful, See 
_ Asiat. Research, Maur. Ind. Antiq. and Bapt. Miss. Reports. 


Vou. V. 16 
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Equally impossible is it, as was shown in the preceding discourse; 
to love either God or man, without governing our selfish .pas- 
sions. Thus itis plain, that virtwe cannot exist in dbase or by 
halves. ' ae | : 

As virtue cannot exist in this manner ; so it cannot, to any 
purpose, be taught in this manner. ‘The whole use of teaching 
is to effectuate the practical end of the instructions, which are 
given. If these are limited in such a manner, ‘as not to com- 
prise the object in view; they will necessarily fail of their ef- 
fect. Partial instructions on this subject fall utterly short of 
teaching what virtue is; and must therefore be fruitless.  Vir- 
tue is love to God, love to mankind, and the subordination of all 
our passions to ‘this great affection. If this be not taught; no- 
thing is taught, to the purpose in view. The very ‘doctrine, 
that a part of this is virtue, will, by leading him into a funda- 
mental and fatal error, effectually prevent the child from becom- 
ing virtuous. Thus the Christian system alone teaches what Vvir- 
tue is; and leads alone to the attainment of this glorious attri- 
bute, and the practical ‘obedience of its dictates. If children, 
shen, are not religiously educated; they will be perfectly des- 
iitute of all human aid towards becoming virtuous. Should they 
die, before they arrive at adult years; they must, if this scheme 
be pursued, die without a hope. 


6. If children are not religiously educated; ‘they will, ‘instead of 


being candid, be strongly prejudiced against Christianity. — 


The professed ‘intention of those, with whom I ‘contend, is to | 
establish ‘candour in ‘the minds of children, and prevent ‘them — 
from bias and prejudice. This, undoubtedly, wears a fairap- — 
pearance ; but, like many other specious things, is false‘and*hol- — 
low. Children, by means ‘of the evil. propensities, which Ihave _ 
mentioned, are naturally prejudiced against every thing, which | 


is:morally good. 'They,are unfriendly to the Scriptres, to God. 
and to their duty; and are prone’to all unbelief, and:tovall sin. 
The'sin, which ‘they love, and | practice, ‘the Scriptures forbid ; 
and threaten the'commission of it with the most awful. penalties. 
Still they choose to practice it; and therefore hate the Scrip- 


tures, by which it is thus forbidden and threatened. Thus their 
minds are spontaneously prejudiced against the religion of the _ 
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Scriptures. If, then, they are not religiously educated; the very 
bias, the very want of candour, which the authors of this scheme 
professedly design to prevent, will exist, of course, in the high- 
est degree. Thus the scheme defeats itself; and frustrates the 
only purpose, for which it is proposed. 

These truths are obvious in fact; particularly in the conduct 
of the objectors themselves. . Both they and their children are 
always prejudiced against Christianity. Among all the Infidels, 
whom I have alii I do not recollect an individual, who ap- 
peared to me to have examined thoroughly even the objections 
of Infidels against the Scriptures; much less the arguments, 
which have been adduced by Christians in support of their di- 
vine origin. Ido not remember one, who appeared to have in-. 
vestigated, with serious attention, the truth, evidence, or excel- 
lence, of the doctrines, which they contain. So far as my know- 
ledge extends, they have all rejected them both in the gross, 
and without a single earnest inquiry. Such cannot be the con- 
duct either of candour, or common sense. 

7. Children, however veligtously educated, cannot think too 
favourably of Chestionity 3 and in this sense cannot be preju- 
diced. 

The Christian system is the only system of moral truth; and 
_ Christianity i is the only real virtue. 411 things, pertaining to 
“life, and to godliness, are revealed in the Scriptures, either ex- 
pressly, or by plain and necessary implication. Man has added 
nothing defensible to what they contain, on the subjects of duty 
and salvation, the character of God, or the moral character of 
himself. Obedience to the law, which they alone publish, is the 
only virtue; the only voluntary conformity to the will of God; 
the only foundation of praise and reward. 

- But truth and virtue cannot be loved too intensely: neither 
can be so highly regarded, as its worth demands. All men es- 
- teem, and love; these divine objects incomparably less than they 
merit. In the estimation, and affection, of glorified beings, 
their excellence will rise higher and higher, and their lustre be- 
come more bright, beautiful, and lovely, throughout all eternity. 
It is impossible for a created being to regard them so highly, as 
their importance deserves. The martyr, who expired on the 


* 
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rack, or perished in the flames, for his attachment to these ines- 
timable objects, gave to their worth the highest testimony in his 
power. But even his testimony was faint and languid, compar- 
ed with their inherent glory and beauty. Should the truth of 
this assertion be questioned; let it be remembered, that the Son 
of God became incarnate, and died on the cross, to restore the 
love of truth, and the exercise of virtue, to the soul of man. 
Thus the argument, on which this scheme is built, is itself found- 
ed on a gross and miserable falsehood ; anda proof of lamenta- 
ble ignorance concerning the subject in question. Who can 
estimate truth too highly, when he remembers, that it is the basis, 
and the support, of the divine kingdom; or virtue, when he 
perceives, that it is the object of boundless complacency, and 


eternal reward; when he remembers, especially, that truth and © 


virtue are the beauty and glory of Jenovan ? 

8. God has expressly commanded men thus to educate their 
children. . 

The foolishness of God is wiser than men. The objector 
here attributes foolishness to God; but it is easily seen, that 
his own arrogated wisdom terminates only in folly; that’ his 


scheme is idle and ruinous ; and that the argument, on which it — 


professedly rests, is a mere falsehood. Such, in the end, are, to 
the eye of sober investigation, all the devices of that vain, de- 


ceitful philesophy, which men so proudly exalt in — to. 


divine wisdom. 


But, were we unable to detect either the folly, or the mischief 
of this scheme ; or to evince, by arguments of our own, the wis- | 


dom of the divine command ; still every Christian would find his 


doubts satisfied, and his duty clear, in the command itself. Thus 
saith the Lord, is to him a pole-star, an infallible guide, over the — 
ocean of doubt. To know, that any thing is the will of God,is | 
enough. He obeys; and asks no reasons, to prove his obedi- — 
ence wise and safe. Would he even preserve the character of | 
consistency, he cannot fail to perform this duty. Religion he 


esteems infinitely important to himself: can he fail to teach it 


to his children, that they also may share in so vast a blessing ? : 


Were he to omit this duty, he would sacrifice his children: 


for he would lose the best opportunity of doing them the great. | 
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est good, which is ever to be in his power. But to omit it wholly 
would be impossible, unless he should cease to live like a reli- 
gious man. All his religious conduct would teach with com- 
manding efficacy the very truths, which his voice denied. They 
would unceasingly behold Religion in all the duties of his life : 
they would hear it every morning and every evening in his fami- 
ly devotions. 


REMARKS. 


From these observations it is evident, 

1. That the scheme of education, against which I have contend- 
ed, is false, vain, and mischievous. : 

It is false, because the argument, by which it is supported, is 
false ; because the opinions, which accompany it, are erroneous ; 
and because the views, with which it is professedly supported, 
are hypocritical. This is clear from the conduct of those, who de- 
fend it: since that is directly contradictory to the scheme itself, 
and to the reasons, alleged in its defence. Jt is vain, because, 
instead of accomplishing the purpose intended, it would effec- 
tuate the contrary purpose. Instead of increasing candour, and 

producing investigation, it would only prevent investigation, and 
advance prejudice. It is mischievous, because it would prevent 
children from knowing and embracing truth in the highest of all 
concerns; their duty and salvation ; and would lead them only to 
ignorance, error, and iniquity. 

Indeed, all this is so obvious, and so certain, that I hesitate 
not to pronounce those, who propose it, whenever they are men 
of understanding, wholly insincere in the proposal. It is, I 
think, impossible, that they should be so blind to such obvious 
truth, as for a moment to imagine the education, which they urge, 
to be consistent with reason and common sense. On the con- 

trary, it may, without any want of candour, be asserted, that 
their design is of a very different nature. Instead of aiming at the 
promotion of candour in children, they unquestionably intend to 
persuade men to educate their children in ignorance of the 
Scriptures, in an habitual disregard to them, and ultimately in a 
confirmed hatred of their precepts. They are sagacious enough 
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todiscern, that all persons are best fitted to receive religious im- 
pressions in childhood ; and that, if they are suflered to grow up 
without them, they will either never receive them, or receive them 
with excessive difficulty. By prescribing, and urging, this mode 
of education they expect to see children babicuased to Irreligion, 


and confirmed, without argument or conviction, in Infidelity. 
in this manner, far more agile and surely than in all others, 4 


they hope to exterminate Religion from the world. 

Of all these observations, complete proof is furnished “8 the 
conduct of modern Infidels. In defiance of this very scheme, 
they have laboured with immense industry and art, to possess 
themselves of the education of children, throughout france, Ger- 
many, and other countries of Europe. Nor have they laboured 
without success. Distinguished Infidels have extensively be- 
come instructors of those, who were born to wealth and great- 
ness ; and men, corrupted by themselves, have still more exten- 
sively taught the mass of mankind. ll these they have trained 
up to the principles of Infidelity, and to the unlimited practice of 
vice. The mind, almost from its infancy, they have debauched 
by sentiments and images of pollution; withdrawn it from duty, 
from God, and from Heaven, by fraud and falsehood ; and allur- 
ed it to sin, and to hell, by art and ingenuity, by sophistry and 
entanglement, by insidious temptation and impudent example. 
With a smooth, soft, and lubricous progress, they have crept into 
the bosoms of the rising generation; and pierced them to the 
soul with fangs of poison. A general dissolution of health, a 
hopeless decay of the vital energy, has followed the incision. 
The bloom of life has vanished ; a livid hue overspread the frame, 
and every harbinger of death hastened to announce the speedy 
dissolution. | 

Here, no anxiety has been even pretended concerning the pre- 
occupancy of the early mind, or the prevention of future candour. 


No succeeding investigation has been even hinted; and no in- | 


tentional discussion of the great question proposed. Such fair- 
ness, indeed, was not to be expected from such men. Their only 
object has ever been to destroy the Bible, truth, and virtue: and 
io the nature of all means, provided they will accomplish the end, 
‘hey are perfectly indifferent. The-man, who is deceived by 


f 
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such a scheme supported by such npn and Pi bocencridea 

by such men, must be a dupe of choice; a gudgeon, caught even 

without a hook. bi 

2. From these observations it is also evident, that the Religious 
Education of children is a high and indispensable duty. 
In the text, and in many other passages of Scripture, it is so- 

i emnly commanded by God. [If the considerations, suggested 
‘throughout this discourse, are just; it is powerfully enforced by 
Reason. Our children are bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh ; endeared to us by a thousand ties, and a thousand delight- 
fal offices. All their interests are ours; and often nearer to our 
hearts, than our own. They are committed to us, in solemn 
| charge, by our Maker ; to be educated by us for his service and 
kingdom. He has made all things, in ther situation and ours, 
conspire to this ‘great end. ‘Their helpless state calls for the ha- 
bitual care and watchfulness, the uniform kindness and control, 
of their parents. Their minds, unoccupied by falsehood, are 
easily susceptible of truth, and fitted to receive and retain every 
useful impression. If the best impressions are not made, the 
worst will be; and parents are the only friends, from whom may 
rationally be expected the communication of good, or the pre- 
vention of evil. If this duty be not early done; they may die 
before it is done, and their souls be lost. If they live ; we waste 
the golden season of doing them eternal good. 

Who, that is not dead to conscience, to humanity, and even to 
_ instinct, can thus act the ostrich; and leave his little ones to be 
| crushed by every foot? Think of the awful account, to be given 
‘of wrapping this talent in a napkin, and burying it in the earth. 
Think of the infinite difference between ascending with them to 
Heaven, and accompanying them down to the regions of perdi- 
tion. Think of the reflections, which must arise in their minds, 
and ours, throughout eternity, when their ruin shall be seen to 
' have sprung from our neglect. 
_ Noris this duty incumbent on parents only. Every Instructor 
is bound indispensably to second their endeavours, where they 
| are faithful, and to supply, as far as may be, the defect, where 
they are not. Education ought every where to be Religious Edu- 
cation. The master is as truly bound to educate his apprentice, 
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or his servant, in religion, and the schoolmaster his pupil, as the 
‘ parent his child. In the degree of obligation, and of sin in 
violating it, there may perhaps be a difference. In the nature 
of it, there is none. The command is, Train up a child in the 


way, he should go; directing all, who are entrusted with the care 


of children, to educate them in this manner. 

At the same time, parents are further bound to employ no In- 
structors, who will not educate their children religiously. To 
commit our children to the care of irreligious persons, is to com- 
mit lambs to the superintendency of wolves. No sober man can 
lay his hand on his breast, when he has placed his child under 
the guidance of an irreligious teacher, and say, that he has done 
his duty; or feel himself innocent of the blood of his child. No 
man will be able, without confusion of face, to recount this part 
of his conduct before the bar of the final Judge. 


SERMON CXLVIIL 


THE ORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS TO BE CONDUCTED. 


MOTIVES TO THIS DUTY. 


PrRoveRss xxii. 6. 


Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it. 


Ty the last discourse, I considered the Duty of educating children 
religiously. In this, I propose, 

If. To point out the Ue ie in which Religious Education should 
be conducted; and, 

Til. To ca Nibit some of the Motives to the performance of this 
duty, suggested by the promise in the text. 
: The terms, in which the command in the text is communicat- 
_ ed, teach us, as I have heretofore observed, that Children, in their 
| Education, are to be drawn from one action, and attainment, to an- 
other by persuasion, promises, and other efforts, continually re- 
peated. Under the general meaning of this phraseology, may be 
easily included, whatever I shall think it necessary to observe 
concerning this subject at the present time. 
_ Some of the observations, formerly made concerning the ge- 
_neral education of children, will be applied, here, to their Re- 
Vor. V. 17 
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ligious Education. So important a subject deserves to be pre- 
sentedin a full light. No interesting, useful adjunct ought to be 
forgotten by the mind, while employed in the consideration of @ 
duty, which holds so high a rank. So far as the narrow limits, 
necessarily assigned to it in such a system of discourses, will al- 
low, I shall endeavour to omit nothing, which is. of - ewe 
weight. 

1. Religious Education should be begun in the dawn eae — 
hood. ‘ 

The earliest mae after intelligence is fairly fotiited in the 
mind, are incomparably the best for this purpose. The child 
should be taught, as scon as he is capable of understanding the 
Instructions, which are to be communicated. Nothing should be 
suffered to pre-occupy the place, which is destined to truth. If 
the intellect is not filled with sound instruction, as fast as it 1s 
capable of receiving it, the enemy who never neglects to sow 
tares, when parents are asleep, will imperceptibly fill it with a 
dangerous and noxious growth. The great and plain doctrines 
of religion should be taught so early, that the mind should never 
remember when it began to learn, or when it was without this 
knowledge. Whenever it turns a retrospective view upon the 
preceding periods of its existence, these truths should seem al- 
ways to have been in its possession; to have the character of 
innate principles; to have been inwoven in its nature; and | to 
constitute a part of all its current of thinking. 

In this manner, the best security, which is in the power of man, 
will be furnished against the introduction, and admission, of — 
dangerous errors. ‘The principles of Infidelity have little sup- 
port in argument or evidence ; but they easily take deep root 
in the inclinations of the mind; and hold, but too frequently, a 
secure possession of its faith by the aid of passion and prejudice. 
No human method of preventing this evil is so effectual, as en- 
' grossing the assent to evangelical truth, when the mind is abso- 
lutely clear from every prepossession. A faith, thus established, 
all the power of sophistry will be unable to shake. In the same - 
manner ought its religious Impressions to be begun. No pe- 
riod should be within the future reach of the memory, when they 
had not begun. Every child easily imbibes, at this period, a 
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strong and solemn reverence for his Creator; easily realizes his 
universal presence, and the inspection of his all-seeing eye; ad- 
mits without difficulty, and without reluctance, that he is an aw- 
ful and unchangeable enemy of sin; and feels, that he himself is 
accountable to this great Being for all his conduct. The con- 
science, also, is at this period exceedingly tender and suscepti- 
ble; readily alarmed by the apprehension of guilt; and prepar- 
ed to contend, or to fly, at the approach of a known temptation. 
All the affections, also, are easily moved; and fitted to retain 
permanently, and often indelibly, whatever impressions are made. 
The heart is soft, gentle, and easily won; strongly attached by ~ 
kindness, peculiarly to the parents themselves, and generally 
to all others, with whom it is connected. To every amiable, 
every good, thing it is drawn comparatively without trouble or 
resistance; and united by bands, which no future art, nor force, 
ean dissolve. Against every odious and bad thing its opposi- 
tion is with equal ease excited, and rendered permanent. Its 
sensibility to praise, for laudable actions, is exquisite; and no 
less exquisite its dread of blame, for conduct which is unworthy. 
Its hope also of future enjoyment, and its fear of future suffering, 
are awakened in a moment, without labour, by obvious considera- 
tions, and with a strength, which renders them powerful Ser: of 
action. 

This susceptibility, this tenderness of heart, and of con- 
science, constitute a most interesting, desirable, and useful pre- 
paration of the mind to receive evangelical truths, and religious 
impressions ; and invest it with all the beauty and fertility of 
spring. Almost every thing, which the eye discerns, is then 
fair, delightful, and promising. Let no person, to whom God 
has committed the useful, honourable, and happy employment 
of cultivating minds, be idle at this auspicious season. On 
faithful, wise, and well directed labours, busily employed at this 
period of the human year, the mildest winds of Heaven breathe ; 
its most fertilizing showers descend; and its softest and most 
propitious sunshine sheds its happy influence. He, who loses 
this golden season, will, when the autumn arrives, find nothing in 
his fields, but barrenness and death. © 

Nor is this period less happily fitted for the establishment of 
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useful moral habits. Habits, as has been heretofore observed, 
are the result of custom, or repetition; and may in this manner 
be formed at any age. But in early childhood the susceptibili- 
ty is so great, and the feelings so tender, that a few repetitions 
will generate habitual feeling. Every impression at this. pe- 
riod is deep. When these, therefore, are made through a. mo- 
derate succession, the combined effect can rarely be eflaced. 

Thus good habits are soon, and durably, established ; and all that 
course of trouble prevented, of which parents so justly and bitter- 
ly complain, when this work is to be done at future seasons of life. 

But habits constitute the man. Good habits form a good 
man, and evil habits an evil man. Subtract these from the cha- 
racter ; and it will be difficult to conceive what will be left. 
It is os therefore, that habits are of supreme importance to 
the well-being of the child, his character, hisall. Of course, the 
establishment of those, which are good, is the first object of paren- 
tal duty. 

2. Religious Education pepe be continued with Steadiness, me 
Uniformity. 

In the whole employment of so itasihe a child, enmene of 
character in the parent. is indispensable to success. The pa- 
rent, as was formerly observed, should be decisively seen al- 
ways to approve, and love, the same things ; and always to. dis- 
approve, and hate, such as are opposed to them. A settled 
purpose should be continually discovered in the conduct of the 
parent, with regard to this great concern: a purpose to fix in 
the mind of the child just views, and principles, of religion, and. | 
dispositions really and evangelically virtuous. From this pur- 
pose, nothing should appear to divert his attention, or withdraw. 
his efforts. . The religious education of his child should evident- 
ly appear to be a commanding business of his life; not a casual, 
or occasional, employment. A changing, vibratory character 
in the parent will prove him to be either unstable, or not in earnest. 
No attribute, which is not obviously vicious, is, perhaps, TEpEe 
unhappily found in the parental character. 

The parent, who exhibits a steady, firm, phalieet seine: 
tion, will naturally be believed by his children to love religion 
as he ought; to make it the chief business of his life; to be 
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deeply engaged in rendering them religious ; and in all his in- 
structions to mean whatever he says. The whole weight of his 
character will, therefore, accompany his precepts; and enforce 
them in the most efficacious manner upon the minds of his chil- 
dren. 

To convince the child of this character in the parent, Unifor- 
mity is of the last moment. Whatever is pursued at times only, 
and in a desultory manner, children will never believe to be a 
serious object in the view of the parent. Whatever is some- 
times exhibited in the light of importance, and at others in that 
of unconcern, will only awaken doubt, and ultimately produce 
indifference. Important objects, it is well known, always wear 
this character in the view of him, who regards them as impor- 
tant; and are therefore felt, and exhibited, in one, and that a 
serious, manner. So plainly, and so entirely, is this the fact, 
that children as easily as men, discover at once the true place, 
which any thing holds in the estimation of those around them, by 
the uniformity, or the inconstancy, with which they attend to it; 
and by the seriousness, or levity, with which itis accompanied in 
their communications. That, and that only, which is taught 
every day, or on every proper occasion, and which is always 
taught seriously and earnestly, is ever believed by the pupil to 
hold a place of high importance’ in the mind of the instructor. 
On the contrary, whatever is taught occasionally only, with le- 
vity, or with indifference; or taught in a manner, now grave, 
now light, sometimes earnestly, and sometimes with negligence, 
regularly at one period, and with long intermissions at another ; 
can scarcely be supposed to be of any great significance in the 
view of the teacher. This language of nature can be misunder- 
stood by none. The earliest, and the weakest, mind perceives 
it in a moment, as well as the oldest, and the wisest. If, then, 
parents wish to make deep and solemn impressions on their chil- 
dren; Jet them remember, that Uniformity in their instructions is 
_ indispensable to this end. 

Besides, Uniformity in teaching is absolutely necessary to the 
establishment of habit, both in thinking and feeling. If Instruc- 
| tions succeed each other after considerable intervals, or are 
| given with a diversity of feelings on the part of the instructor, 


a 
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one truth, and one impression will, in a degree, be worn out, be- 
fore another is introduced. In the mean time, others of a differ- 
ent, and often of a contrary, nature will be imbibed. ‘Thus 
the work, like the web of Penelope, will be woven at one 
period, only to be destroyed at another. In this way the 
parent will find his task always ili and often fruit- 
less. aint. a Oe 

It ought to be remembered, that Unifonnaiin should extend to 
every thing, which concerns this subject. The instructions, the 
spirit with which they are enforced, nay, the very deportment of 
the instructor, as well as the control, example, and life, should al- 
ways wear one consistent appearance of solemnity, earnestness, 
and entire. conviction. 

38. In a Religious Education the Scriptures, only, should e 
taught. 

The youngest mind, which can perceive moral eranhin at all, 
clearly discerns, that no doctrines can be invested with an im- 
portance, comparable to that of the doctrines, taught by God. 
The character of this greatand awful Being is seen by the hum- 
blest intelligent creature to be immeasurably distant from every 
other. This distinction, of supreme consequence in itself, should 
be preserved in its full force by the parent, throughout all his in- 
structions. Religious truth, that is, whatever is an obligatory 
object of faith, or rule of duty; whatever pertains to life and to 
godliness ; is wholly, and only, taught by God. This great doc- 
trine should be originally impressed on the early mind; and 
should, afterwards, be never suffered to escape from its attention. 
Scriptural truths should, for this reason, be clearly distinguished 
at every period, as the unquestioned Word of God; and come 
to the child with the sanction of divine authority. In this method 
the child will imbibe a reverence for these truths, entirely pecu- 
liar; and, if no human opinions should’be mingled with them in 
the instruction, will carry it through life. A little mixture of 
philosophy, however, will in a great measure prevent this desi- 
rable effect; and imperceptibly lower the Scriptures from their 
supreme dignity, and inestimable importance, down to sii hum- 
ble level of mere human opinion. : 

4. Such parts of the Scriptures, only, should be taught, at any 
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time, as may be made distinctly intelligible to the mind of the 
pupil. ene i : 

The plainest things are universally the most important. God, 
in his infinite wisdom, has in this respect mercifully brought the 
means of religious knowledge, our duty, and our salvation, within 
the reach of the young, and the ignorant; who always consti- 
tute the great body of mankind, and are equally interested in 
them with the experienced, and the knowing. The most impor- 
tant things are thus placed in the power of Children. 

At the same time it is evident, that these are the on/y things, 
which are within their power. The instructor, who attempts to 
teach them either doctrines, or precepts, more obscure, or more 
complicated; or who mixes any extraneous instruction with that, 
which is obvious; will only perplex, and ultimately confound, 
the understanding of his pupil; will cloud all his views; and 
destroy his relish for learning. | 

Nor should the Manner of teaching be less plain and intelligi- 
ble, than the doctrines which are taught. In teaching children, 
there should be no display of learning; no extensive or pro- 
found investigations; no introduction of things which are foreign 
to the subject in hand. The simplest language, the fewest and 
plainest words, and the most familiar illustrations, only, should 
be adopted; and the whole force of the instructions, and the 
whole attention of the child, should as much as possible be con- 
fined to the doctrines themselves. For all superior discoveries, 
for objections and their answers, for the connection and depend- 
ence of the truths which are taught, and for the proofs of their 


_ reasonableness and utility, the child should be referred to future 


opportunities, and the vigor of riper years. 

5. The Disposition, discovered, and felt, by the Instructor, should 
always be that of tender affection. 

No instructions are ever advantageously imbibed by children, 
except from those, whom they love: and they love none, except 
those, by whom they think themselves beloved. The real air, 
aspect, and proof, of affection are as discernible by a child, as 
by a man; and his real friends as easily known. No persons 
feel affection more tenderly, or more carefully watch the conduct, 
in which it is discovered. But the only way to appear kind is 
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to feel kindly; and the only way to be believed to’ have this 
en is to possess it. 

It is not easy to estimate the importance of the Mair 8 in this 
eniploymenit, The instructions of an unkind teacher are hated 
of course; of a cunning one suspected; of an uninterested one 
received with listless indifference. On the contrary, the : on 
tionate instructor is viewed by his pupil as a beloved friend 
No employment invests man with more amiableness, ting well 
directed instruction ; especially when the pupil is a little ‘child. 
From such a friend every thing is received, retained, and obey 
ed, with reverence and delight. By a teacher of this character 
more good can often be done in a day, chien 44 a disgusting one 
in a life. 

6. Religion sitonill always be exhibited in a solemn, and preurwan: 
and never in a gloomy, and discouraging light. 

There are persons, usually very ignorant, and frequently of a 
melancholy cast, who seem to suppose themselves, and others, re- 
quired to be always of a sorrowful and downcast demeanour. 
The only religious duties, which appear to arrest their attention, 
are those, which belong to self-mortification. Between the li- 
centious gaiety of loose men, and the serene cheerfulness of | 
religion, they make, and are apparently willing to make, no dis- 
tinction. A-smile, they mistake for an expression of unwarranta- 
ble levity ; and the grateful, cheerful lives of their fellow-chris- 
tians, they construe into mere courses of worldly ease, and sinful 
security. Of these persons, some are undoubtedly self-deceiv- 
ers; some are gross hypocrites; especially those, who make 
great pretensions to sanctity, and much bustle, about their reli- 
gious attainments. Others of them, also, are unquestionably 
Christians. ‘Those of this class are all persuaded, that their 
views of religion are just; and, both froma sense ‘of duty, and 
the exercise of affection, feel themselves obliged to communi- 
cate them'to their children. What they oie they exemplify. 
Accordingly, both the instructions, and the examples, are only 
gloomy and awful; and are regarded by their children only with 
dislike and Bread From the mere force of nature the teacher 
may be loved, and his instructions reverenced ; but both will 
still he met, and listened to, only with pain and disgust. Both 
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_the precepts, and the religion, which they inculcate, will be 
dreaded beforehand, and disrelished afterwards. A release from 
them will be regarded as an escape. No useful impressions can 

- be made by them, no desirable conduct effected. Children, thus 
tau ht, usually dislike religion even more than those, who are 
not taught at all. A moderate share of common sense must, one 
would think, banish for ever this disastrous mode of instruc- 
tion. eng 

It is far from being my intention to deny, that there are pain- 
ful considerations, connected with religion. One of its employ- 
ments is to form just views of sin; and another, to regard it with 
suitable emotions. Sin is sieeve a painful subject “hb contem- 
plation. Nor is Repentance without its mixture of pain. Self- 
denial, also, is at many times, and in various respects, a source 
of serious suffering. But sin itself is no part of religion; and 
the anguish of repentance is, in the beautiful language of Mrs. 
Steele, A painful, pleasing anguish ; incomparably more desira- 
ble than the sinner’s hardness of heart. There is something so 
pleasant, so sweet, so congenial to the proper taste of a rational 
being, in ingenuous sorrow for sin, an honest confession of it to 
our heavenly Father, cordial resistance to temptation, and faith- 
ful resolutions of new obedience ; in victory over our lusts ; ina 
consciousness of evangelical worth; in the conviction, that we 
have glorified our Creator; and in a humble hope of his appro- 
bation ; all involved in the exercise of repentance; as to render 
this affection of the heart too welcome to the penitent, everto be 

deliberately exchanged by him for the gratifications of sin. The 
same enjoyments, also, accompany Christian self-denial too obvi- 
ously to demand proof; and to every mind, controlled by reli- 
gion, render it universally agreeable, and frequently delightful. 

What, then, shall be said of the Christian’s faith, and love, and 

peace, and hope, and joy; all of them other names for refined 

and elevated pleasure? Look into the writings of David, and 

Paul; and learn from their own expressions, how Christianity 

can ‘diay the storms of trouble, and gild the gloom of a sorrow- 

ful life with serenity ‘and sunshine. 

If, then, religion itself is presented by an instructor with gloom, 
and discouragement; it is falsely presented: Truths may be 

Vou. V. 18 
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taught, but they are exhibited in a false garb. With this garb 
stiely will always be associated in the mind of the pupil > and the 
whole effect will be misconception and error. 3 

In this mode of instruction, children are kept ata ecko dies 
religion by a regular repulsion ; and scarcely approach so near, 
as to learn its realnature. Even truth itself will to them be 
-odious truth: religion will be hated and dreaded before it is 
known: and to receive instruction will be regarded as a mere 
and painful task. That, which is taught, the child will neither 
love, respect, nor remember: and the teacher’s own example of 
its influence will complete the alienation, ices his precepts 
began. 

Austerity in an instructor will produce, substantially, the same 
effects. Religion is inits nature, and by a child is regularly seen 
to’ be, eminently solemn, and-in some respects awful. At the 
same time, it is serene, cheerful, and lovely; the source of the 
purest peace, the most solid consolation, and the most refined joy. 
‘Its whole character ought to be set before the child. Let. its so- 
lemnity awe ; let its cheerful and delightful aspect inspire hope. 
and engage affection. Escape from evil, and the attainment of 
good, are the only motives, by which a rational being can be in- 
fluenced at all. . Both these, therefore, should be placed in the 
view of the child. St. Paui has thought proper to urge our obe- 
dience to the law by the consideration, that it is good, as well as 
just, and holy ; and torecommend our duty by the argument, that 
it ts our reasonable service. Every Christian, in the educa- 
tion of his children, is bound to follow the nnn of this great 
instructor. 

7. Religious Education ihe to be enforced by the Government, 
Example, and Prayers, of the teacher. 

- Government is the great means, by which the ce he of the 
parent is preserved, and the obedience of the child kept alive. 
It is, also, the great means of communicating to the child lasting 
and influential impressions, and of preparing him cheerfully, and _ 
affectionately, to receive the truths, which he is taught. Sound 
government perfectly harmonizes with sound instruction. No 
coctidteriie is so highly regarded by man, as that, which is dis- 
played in wise, just, and benevolent control. Government also ~ 
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presents every instruction in the form of law, and all conduct in 
the solemn guise of duty ; enjoins obedience with authority, and 
enforces its injunctions with penalties and rewards. 

» A child, well governed, loves his parent of course. From the 
parent his affection is easily transferred to his precepts. He is 
prepared to obey, as wellas to listen; and desirous to please his 
instructor, as well as to profit himself. -An ungoverned child, on 
the contrary, will neither listen nor regard, neither obey nor profit. 
His only disposition, his only design, will be to neglect whatever 
is taught, and oppose whatever is enjoined. The former he will 
_ despise : against the latter he willrebel. Two children, of these 
contrary characters, can hardly be compared. The one will 
learn, and do, every thing; the other, nothing. 

What Government thus happily begins, Example confirms. 
The teacher, who does not live agreeably to his own instructions, 
will never be supposed to love, nor even to believe, what he en- 
joins. All his labours will, therefore, be attributed to sinister 
views ; to the pursuit of his own convenience; and not to the 
love, either of religion, or his pupil. Instructions, thus regard- 
ed, will never be welcomed to the heart, and rarely to the under- 
standing. He, on the contrary, whose life is governed by. the 
same rules which he prescribes to his child, will always be con- 
sidered as proving his own sincerity ; as teaching what he be- 
lieves, and enjoining what he loves. The precepts of such an 
instructor are rarely disrelished, and never doubted. 

All our instructions however, like our other efforts, are in vain 
without the blessing of God. This blessing, to be obtained, 
must be asked. Prayer for the success of our instructions 
should accompany them of course. The child should be a wit- 
ness of the parent’s supplication to God for him; and should be 
taught to supplicate for himself. All the duties of religion are 
eminently solemn and venerable in the eyes of children. But 
none will so strongly prove the sincerity of the parent; none so 
powerfully awaken the reverence of the child ;.none so happily 
recommend the instruction, which he receives ; as family devo- 
tions, peculiarly those, in which petitions for the children occupy 
a weeenreeed place. 

At the same time, God will botialle bless those, who seek his 
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blessing. But, where it is not sought, it will not be given: and, 
where it is not given, our best exertions will be in vain. Eacept 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain, that build it. 

Ill. I shall now exhibit some of the Motives to the perform- 
ance of this duty, suggested by the Promise in the text. tes 

Train up u child in the way, he should go; and, when he is old, 
he will not depart from it. ‘ 

This promise has been differently construed by different Com- 
mentators. Some have supposed it to be an absolute promise ; 
declaring, that in every instance, in which a child is thus edu- 
cated, he will persevere in the way, he should go. Others have | 
supposed it to declare merely the usual result of such education. 
The former class say, that every instance of failure, on the part 
of children, is owing to a want of faithfulness on the part of the 
parents. They add, that, if parents were perfectly faithful in 
this duty, their children would never come short of eternal 
life. With this construction I cannot agree, for two reasons. 
First. The Scriptures abound in such absolute declarations, 
which are not, and cannot be, understood in this absolute manner. 
Thus itis said, that nether drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortion- 
ers, shall inherit the kingdom of God. Yet some men, ofall 
these classes, unquestionably become penitent; and by the re- _ 
formation of their lives prove themselves to be Christians. 
Should it be said, that sinners, of these several characters; who 
leave the world without repentance, will not inherit the kingdom 
of God; and that this is what is intended: I answer, “* The 
declaration would undoubtedly be true ; but would, I think, be 
nugatory ; because it would be equally true of all other sin- 
ners.”? : 

Secondly. According to this construction there would be stalicien 
declared. No person ever educated his child with perfect faith- 
fulness. On this ground, therefore, no child would persevere in 
this desirable way. Of course, the promise, considered in a antes 
tical light, would be nothing to mankind. a 

If these observations are just; it will, I suppose, be axhisittesl 
without difficulty, that God intended this promise as a direct en- 
couragement to parents, who should be faithful in such a degree, 
as we sometimes see exercised in the education of children. The 
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amount of the promise to these parents is, I apprehend, that 
their children will, generally, when trained up in the way, they 
should go, not depart from it. This, as it appears to me, has 
also been the course of providential dispensations. 

To this declaration, however, it probably will be, as it often 
has been, objected, that the course of providence, here alleged, is 
against the promise; and that it 2s contradicted by plan facts. 
“* The children,”’ it has been often said, ‘ of religious. parents, 
the children particularly of Clergymen, who, if any, must be 
supposed to be religiously educated, exhibit as few proofs of a 
virtuous character, and as many proofs of a sinful one, as the 
children of other men.’’ Nay, it has been said, I have frequent- 
ly heard it said, that “ the children of professing Christians, and 
particularly of Ministers, are less virtuous, and more distinguish- 
ed for profligacy, than other children.”? These observations are 
not always made with an intention to utter slander, and with a 
conviction that they are false.. They are sometimes uttered by 
sober men. Nay, they are sometimes countenanced by Chris- 
tians, and even by Ministers; especially in the indulgence of 
zeal against the doctrine, that there are Means of Grace. 1 have 
heard it asserted, and apparently with some feelings of victory, 
that in a given case, or cases, persons, who have not been reli- 
giously educated, had become subjects of piety in as great, and 
greater, numbers, than those who had received such an educa- 
tion. That many persons, who have not been religiously educated, 
are sanctified, is undoubtedly true. That their number is propor- 
tionally so great, as is here indicated, will be affirmed only by the 
zeal, which is not according to knowledge. Let any man read the 
history of Revivals of Religion; and he will need no further ar- 
guments on this point. Still, as this doctrine has spread so far, 
and assumed ‘so serious an aspect, I shall now make a few brief 
remarks concerning the subject. 

First. All whisenene of Religion, and all Miniter are not 
Christians. From those, whoare of this character, the Religious 
Education of their children cannot be expected. 

Secondly. Some; who are Christians, perform this duty very 
emperfectly.. Men of both these classes are not unfrequently too 
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much engrossed by other concerns. Professors are sometimes 
so deeply engaged in their business, and ministers by their stu- 
dies, as to neglect this and many other duties. Some of them, 
also, are negligent, through a characteristical easiness and 
carelessness of temper. Some are injudicious; and pursue ill 
devised plans. Some are of a changeable disposition ; and 
undo to-day, partially at least, what they did yesterday. From 
these and other causes, of the like nature, the manner, in which 
they educate their children is very imperfect. Of this imper- 
fection the consequences will be experienced of course. 

Thirdly. Some Christians govern their children unhappily. 
They are passionate ; and govern with fickleness, and violence. 
They are indulgent; and scarcely govern them atall. They 
are austere, or gloomy; and thus discourage, and disgust, their 
children: insensibly alienating their minds both from their in- 
structions, and themselves. mitsye 

Fourthly. One of the parents is sometimes pineal and 
thwarts the labours of the other. 

Fifthly. Some Christian parents, though it is believed this num- 
ber is small, do not pray in their families ; and in this manner 
fail of receiving blessings upon themselves, and upon their children. 

Sixthly. The children of Christian parents, for various reasons, 
are often educated chiefly by others, who are incompetent, or un- 
farthful. : 

- Seventhly. The children i Christian parents are not pes seins 
ly corrupted by evil companions ; and that, perhaps, seins: the 
best education. 

Eighthly. Christian Churches extensively neglect the discipline, 
which they ought to administer both to the parents, and the chil- 
dren, when negligent of their respective duties. By this neglect 
the spirit of educating children religiously has been suffered) to 
languish ; and the bblbeadins to this duty have ceased to be felt, 
as its importance itches: ee 

These remarks will, if I mistake not, sufficiently pst the 
we state of facts, so far as toshow, that they are consistent with 
the promise, as it has been interpreted above. of 

But the truth is, the: Assertion itself is substantially we 
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That there are children of religious parents, who are themselves 
destitute of religion through life; that the whole number of these 
is considerable ; will not be questioned. Who, after what has 
been said, could rationally expect it to be otherwise? That 
some of these are profligates, and some even remarkable for 
their profligacy, I shall not deny. Those, who have broken 
through peculiar restraints, and sinned against powerful mo- 
tives, are usually abandoned sinners. Accordingly, Dr. Young 
says forcibly, and justly, though solecistically, 


s¢ A shameless woman is the worst of men.” 


_ But, notwithstanding these exceptions, the great body of Chris- 
tians is made up of those, who have been religiously educated ; 
imperfect as this education has been. Every sober man may 
perceive this truth by his own observation. It is true of this 
seminary: it is true of this country: it is true of every other 
Christian country: it has been always true. A striking proof 
of it is furnished, here, by the character, and offices, which the 
sons of Clergymen have holden in New-England, ever since it 
was settled by our Ancestors. A complete proof of it, every 
where, is furnished by the history of Revivals of Religion. Every 
contradictory instance, it is to be remembered, is regarded with 
surprise; a fact, which could not exist, if the declension were 
common; and is made, very improperly, a representative of 

multitudes. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, when members 
of irreligious families become pious, surprise is equally excited. 

Having now, as I hope, removed all the objections, which 

might be supposed to attend this subject, | proceed to remark, 
41. That by a religious Education of their children, parents 
more easily, and more perfectly, than is possible in any other 
manner, will render them dutiful, harmonious, and happy; in the 
| present world. 3 

A family, religiously Educated, will in a good degree become 
| orderly, and dutiful, of course.. The doctrines and sentiments, 
which they are taught, and habitually imbibe; the conduct, to 
_ which they are formed; the examples, which they daily behold; 
_ the motives, steadily presented to their view; and the worship, 
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to which they are daily summoned ; all conspire with supreme 
force to call up every thought, affection, and action, which con- 
stitutes a part of their duty. Their minds are wrought into a 
character, a course of action, widely different from that of other 
children. This difference even a stranger cannot fail to discern 
at once. Among those who are charged with the instruction 
of youth, it has long since become the subject of proverbial re- 
mark. 

All the tendencies of religion are dutiful tendencies ; and are 
therefore, peaceful and pleasing. Harmony of minds, and har- 
mony of purposes, cannot, without this aid, be produced for any 
length of time, or any extent of operation. Unity of conduct 
may indeed be effectuated, to a considerable extent, by the rod 
of power; but not unity of affection, or design. Constrained 
union can never be the source of happiness to any collection of 
rational beings ; and will peculiarly fail of producing happiness 
in a family. To repress the native selfishness of the heart, 
means, of some kind or other, are indispensable. Nothing has, 
hitherto, effectually accomplished this purpose, but religion. 
Even the mere, fixed belief of its truths and duties, and of ac- 
countableness to God, will go far towards overcoming the open 


indulgencies of passion and appetite. A cordial reception of — 


these truths and duties will finally vanquish them all. Religious 
Education, then, is the road to the religion of a family ; and 
that religion is the road to domestic happiness. ; 

As happiness in'this world is chiefly enjoyed in the family we 
under God, supremely dependent on domestic peace; the Reli- 
gious Education of Children becomes plainly the chief means of 
the first earthly good. A glorious motive is here held out, to 
induce us to educate our children religiously. : 

2. Children, thus educated, will persevere also im the way to 
eternal life. 

This I consider as the main subject of the promise in the text. 
In the sense, in which I have explained it, it has, I apprehend, 
been universally verified. Of this truth, the eipeeres, already alleg- 
ed, is presumed to be sufficient. 

The parent must be an unnatural wretch, by whom this motive 
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isnot deeply felt.” The salvation of his child is promised to him, 
and in the most endearing of all methods; viz. as the conse- 
quence of his labour. He, who is not a barbarian, or a brute, 
must wish his children to be happy, favoured of God, and belov- 
ed by his own companions, throughout eternity. To the heart 
of him, who knows the tenderness of nature, this desire must 
come home with supreme and unmingled power. The very 


thought of presenting one’s children to the Judge, at his right 


hand, on the final day, and of being able to say, Behold here am J, 
and the children whom thou hast given me, is a thought of ecstacy, 
which bewilders the heart with joy. Let no parent, who is not 
compelled by this consideration to a duty so delightful in itself, 
pretend to love his children at all. 

If we train up our children in the way they should go, they will 
enter it almost of course ; follow us to heaven; and be our com- 
panions for ever. There they will be everlasting witnesses of 
our tender affection to them, and our faithful care of their souls, 
while we were both in the present world. At their dying bed, 
if we survive them; on our dying bed, if they survive us; we 
shall be saved, also, from the distressing reflection, that through 
our negligence they have been lost, and are destined to sin, and 
suffer for ever. 

3. In this manner parents perform their prime duty. 

The great end of our being is the performance of our duty. 
In this God intends, that we should find our happiness, and that 
a greater happiness, than we can otherwise attain. All parts of 
our duty are plainly to be regarded according to their import- 
ance. ‘To parents, that, which is enjoined in the text, is prima- 
rily important. On their children they can usually have more 
and better influence, than they can possibly have on others. In 
a high and endearing sense, they are their property ; are united 
to them by the tenderest ties; are ever in their presence ; and 
regard them with singular reverence and affection. From all 
these sources parents derive the power of making more, deeper, 
and happier, impressions, than others can make, or than they 


can make on others. This power God has required all parents 


faithfully to exert; and in Religious Education alone is it faith- 
Vou ¥. 19 
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fully exerted. To perform this duty is, therefore, the chief end, 
for which we are made parents ; the chief good, which men are 
usually able to do; the chief means of glorifying oar Creator. 
If, then, we wish to please God, to enjoy the greatest happiness 
in this world, or to carry our children with us to Heaven, and en- 
joy their company for ever; we shall not fail with deep solici- 
tude, watchful care, and unshaken constancy, to train them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


SERMON CXLIX. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE CHARACTER OF MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 


2 CorinTHIANs vi. 14. 
Be yé not unequally yoked together with unbelievers. 


Ty the last discourse, I finished the observations, which I have 
thought it necessary to make concerning The Ordinary Means of 
Grace. In the several discourses on this subject I have endeav- 
oured to show, that there are Means of Grace; What they are ; 
and what is their Influence ; and to answer the Objections, usually 
made against this scheme of doctrine. I, then, severally consider- 
ed each of these means, at some length; and gave such directions 
concerning the use of them, such explanations of their efficacy, and 
such answers to objections against them, severally, as this System 
of Discourses appeared to require. 

The next subject in order is 

Those Means of Grace, which are of limited application : viz. 
Baptism; the Lord’s Supper; and the Communion of Chris- 


tians. 


But, before I enter upon the immediate discussion of these sub- 
jects, it will be necessary to consider the Character, and Cir- 
cumstances, of those, by whom these Means of Grace are to be 
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used; viz. that Collection of persons, which is deyominated 
the Church of Christ. In examining this interesting subject, I 
shall, ny 

Describe the Church of Christ, as eating in the cement 
and then, 

Explain the Nature of tts peculiar Ordinances and reer tie 
ments. 

The Church of Christ is composed of a Ordinary Members ait 
its Officers. Inthe present discourse, I shall attempt to exhibit 
the Character of its Ordinary Members, as presented to us in the 
Scriptures. re 

To this subject we are naturally led by the text. Be ye noi 
unequally yoked together with Unbelievers. The word, here 
translated unequally yoked, is in the Greek, “ersgofuysvres, and de- 
notes, literally, being yoked to those of a different kind ; and here 
means being yoked unfitly, or improperly. Concerning the Com- 
munion, here forbidden, there have been various opinions. 

First. It has been frequently supposed to be marriage. 

That this is not a just interpretation, is evident, because there 
is not, before or afterward, a syllable said concerning this sub- 
ject; and because the direction, given in the seventeenth verse 
of the context, concerning the communion, here specified, would, 
if marriage were intended, contradict the precept, given by the 
Apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 12, 13. Here the direction is, Wherefore 
come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you. ‘The precept, there is, 
Lf any Brother hath a Wife, that believeth not, and she be pleased 
to dwell with him ; let him not put her away. And the Woman, , 
that hath an Bistind that believeth not, if he be pleased to dwell 
with her, let her not leave him. | 

Secondly. Jt has been supposed, also, to mean petite sind 
intercourse with mankind, whether more or less intimate.» 

This, I think, cannot be the meaning; because the direction, 
above mentioned, would. then contradict the declarations of the 
Apostle in 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, I wrote unto you in an epistle not to 
company with fornicators. Yet not altogether with the eesti 
of this world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with a 
fers: for then ye must needs go out of the world. 
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Thirdly. It has been supposed, sina to be ‘maha Communion 
with the worshippers of Idols. Ais ange! 

This, indeed, is undoubtedly forbidden; as Lite fairly in- 
cluded in the phraseology of the text. The worshippers of Idols 
are one class of unbelievers: but no reason can be given, why 
a particular class should be intended in the text, and not all 
other classes. The prohibition is general, without an excep- 
tion. We are obliged to receive it, as itis: and, since the Apostle 
has not thought proper to limit it, we cannot warrantably annex a 
limitation. | 

That the communion, here intended, is Religious Communion, 
I have nota doubt. This is forbidden with Unbelievers. To il- 

_lustrate the impropriety of Religious Communion with persons 
of this character, the questions, following the text in the 14th 
and 15th verses are asked by the Apostle. For this end, only, 
are they asked: as might easily be made evident by a particular 
| comment, if the occasion would permit. I shall, therefore, con- 
sider the text as containing this Doctrine, 

That Christians are bound not to enter into Religious Commu- ; 
mon with unbelievers : or, what is equivalent, The Church of i 
| Christ ought to consist of Christians only. | 
_. The truth of this Doctrine is strongly exhibited in the words 
themselves; particularly, as they have been illustrated. The 
_ proper meaning can, indeed, be nothing else. 
| The same interpretation is also unanswerably evident, because, 
First. There are but three kinds of Communion, of which man 
is capable; Marriage, Social Intercourse, and Religious Commu- 
nion. I have shown, that the two first cannot be meant in this 
passage. The last, therefore, is meant. | 
Secondly. That all unbelievers are intended in the text ts evi- 
_ dent, because in the 17th and 18th verses, God says, Wherefore 
“come ye out from among them, and be ye separate; and touch not 
the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, and will be a Father to 
you; and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty. 

_ These things, it will be remembered, were written to the Co- 
rinthian Church. Of the members of this Church it is said, that 
if they will come out from among the persons, with whom their 
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communion was forbidden, and be separated from them, God will 
receive them, and be a Father to them; and that they shall be 
his sons and daughters. But this promise could not be made to 

those, who were not Christians, however decent, moral, and un- 
objectionable, they might be in their external deportment. The 
persons, to whom the text is addressed, were addressed as Chris- 
tians only, because the promise cannot have been made to any 
others. But if this Church had, in the Apostle’s view, been 
intentionally, and scripturally, made up of others beside Chris- 
tians, the Apostle could not have addressed them in language, 
applicable only to Christians. The text, therefore, in connec- 
tion with the context, furnishes clear evidence of the truth of the 
Doctrine. As, however, itis a Doctrine of great importance, 
and not a little debated even in the presentage; I shall consider 
it more at length; and endeavour to illustrate it by the follow- 
ing considerations : 

J. The Original Formation of the Church in the world: ) 

Il. The Establishment, and Character, of the Jewish Church, as 
exhibited in the Scriptures : 

Ill. The Nature of the Covenant between God and the Members — 
of the Church: | 
IV. The Nature of Christian Gaininsric ; 

V. The Nature of Christian Discipline: and, : | 
VI. The Manner, in which the Christian Church ¢ as spoken yt Ww 
the New Testament. aft | 
These subjects, if I mistake not, involve every think of im- | 
portance in the concerns of the Church. If, then, they all point | 
the same way, and prove the same things; the consequence will, 
it is hoped, be a fair, and Scriptural, determination of the point 
in debate. It will be expected, from a consideration of the li- | 
mits, beyond which the discussion cannot here proceed, that 
many things must be omitted, which might be fairly demanded _ 
in a regular treatise. It will also be supposed, that whatever | 
is said must be said in a summary manner. Having-prenaa 
these things, I observe, | 
I, This Doctrine is illustrated by the prs Pe Foundation of the | 
Church in the world. | 
Of this event we have a summary account Gen. i ive 26. and 
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to Seth, to him also, there was born a son ; and he called his name 
Enos: then began men to call upon the name of the Lord ; or, as. 
in the margin, to call themselves by the name of the Lord. The 
meaning of this declaration is plainly, that they took upon them- 
selves the title of the Sons of God ; considering themselves as his 
children by Adoption, in distinction from wicked men, who were 
children of God by Creation only, and had forfeited this relation 
by their apostasy. By this title they professed themselves to 
be penitents, believers, obedient; to have the disposition of chil- 
dren; and to reverence, love, and serve God. As this title is 
adopted afterward by the Divine Writers throughout the Scrip- 
tures ; it is fairly presumed to have been directed, originally, by 
God himself : for it is scarcely credible, that God would every 
where call his Church by a name, derived from mere human as- 
sumption. 

I have observed, that this phraseology is ever afterwards used 
to denote the Church. The members of the Church are called 
Sons of God twelve times in the Scriptures ; his children twice in 
the Old, and ten times in the New, Testament ; and his people in 
instances, too numerous to be reckoned. In all these instances 
the Sons, and Children, of God denote those, who are such by 
adoption ; and, in very many, the phrase, the People of God, has 
the same meaning. But the adopted Children of God are Chris- 
tians. The original Church, therefore, consisted of Christians ; 
or, in other words, those, who were subjects of faith, repentance, 
and holiness. This is evident, also, from the fact, that the Holy 
Angels are called the Sons of God: an application of the phrase, 
which indicates that holy beings, only, are designated by this 

‘title. 

The same Doctrine is also illustrated by the Ordinance of Bap- 
tism. In the administration of this ordinance, persons are baptis- 
ed not in, but into, the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost? that is, by his appointment they are introduced 
into his family, and take his name upon them, as being his Children. 

This title, also, was adopted at first, to distinguish those by 
whom it was adopted, from persons, who were destitute of faith, 
‘repentance, and holiness ; and therefore was a direct profession 
of piety on the part of those, by whom it was assumed. 
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Il. The Doctrine is illustrated by the Establishment, and Cha- 
racter, of the Jewish Church, as exhibited in the Scriptures. - 

The Establishment of the Jewish Church was not the forma- 
tion of a new Church, but a continuation of the original, or pa- 
triarchal, Church, under a form, in'some respects,new. Particu- 
larly, it was confined to a single family ; that of 4braham ; was 
furnished with a series of written revelations, from the time of 
Moses ; and had new Sacraments instituted ;. viz. Circumcision 
in the time of Abraham, and the Passover in the days of Moses. 

A new Ritual was also given, at this latter period, for the uni- 
versal direction of its worship ; typifying, in a decisive manner, 
the Mediation of Christ, and the worship of Christians. Agreea- 
bly to this scheme, the Church:was established on the same found- 
ations, as before. In the 17th of Genesis we have an account of 
this establishment, from the 4th verse to the end of the 14th. 
The amount of this Covenant was plainly, That God would be the 


God of Abraham and his seed; as God himself explains this sub- _ 


ject Ezek. xvi. 8; where, speaking of the Jewish Nation, as his 
Church, he says, f sware unto thee, and entered into a covenant 


with thee; and thou becamest mine. In accordance with this ex-— 


hibition God directed Moses to say to Pharaoh, Thus saith the 
Lord, Israel is my Son, even my first-born. | 

The same thing is also evident from the manner, in which the 
Israelites renewed, and took upon themselves individually, the 
covenant made with Abraham. Of this transaction we have an 
account in Deut. xxvi. 16, &c. This day the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee to do these statutes and judgments. Thou shalt 


therefore keep and do them with all thine heart, and with all thy | 
soul. Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, and to | 


walk in his ways, and to keep his statutes, and his commandments, 
and his judgments, and to hearken unto his voice ; and the Lord 


hath avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people, as he hath — 
promised thee ; and that thou shouldest keep all hii commandments, — 
and to make thee high above all nations, which he hath made, in 
praise, and in name, and in honour: and that thou mayest be an 


holy people unto the Lord thy God, as he hath spoken. 


Here it is manifest, that the Jsraedites avouched, that is, publicly a 
and solemnly declared, Jnowovan to be their God; whom they 
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chose, as such; and whom, as such, they covenanted faithfully 
to obey in all his commandments, with all the heart, as an holy 
people. Equally evident is it, that God avouched them to be 
his people ; whom he had chosen to be a peculiar people to him- 
self. Accordingly, on the one hand, it was perpetually enjoined 
upon them, that they should love the Lord their God with all the 
heart ; in which case he promised to keep his Covenant with 
them ; (see Deut. vii. 9,) and on the other, he declared repeated- 
ly, that he had chosen them to be a special and paeiene people 
unto himself. Deut. vii. 6, and xiv. 2. 

The same thing is also evident from God’s express inital 
to the wicked, of taking his covenant into their mouths. Ps. |. 16. 
Unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou to do, to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant into thy mouth ? 
Unto the wicked ; that is, to all, included under this title, or to 
all wicked persons, God saith, that is, universally, as an piven 
sion of his will at all times. 
_ This declaration was made sidinedistely to the enlichd to 
the wicked members of the Jewish Church; and contains an ab- 
_ solute prohibition of this conduct.on the part of sinful men. No 
national connection, therefore, with a church, no descent from 
| Abraham, gave a right to any wicked Israelite to take the cove- 
) nant into his. mouth. Although he had been circumcised, he 
_ was still abhorred in this transaction; and exposed, mindless in a 
peculiar degree to the anger of God. 
_ Finally; The same thing is evident from the manner, in ihe 
| God speaks of their sinin breaking his Covenant. In Lev. xxvi. 
15, &c. God says, If ye shall despise my statutes ; or if your 
» soul abhor my judgments, so that ye will not do all my com- 
_mandments, but that ye break my covenant; I also will do this 
unto you. Iwill even appoint over you terror, consumption, and 
“the burning ague, that shall consume the eyes, and cause sorrow 
| of heart: and ye shall sow your seed in vain; for your enemies 
shall eat it. And I will set my face against you, &c, In Deut. 
| xxix. 22, and onward, Moses says, So that the generation to 
| come of your children, and the stranger that shall come from a 
| far land, shall say, when they see the plagues of your land, and 
the sicknesses, which the Lord hath latd upon it, and that the 

Vou. V. 20 
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whole land thereof is brimstone, sali, and burning, like the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim: Even all 
the nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto his 
land, and what meaneth the heat of this great anger? Then men 
shall say, Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord 
God of their fathers. See also Jer. xxii, 8,9. Ezek. xvi. 59. 
Hos. x. 4. 

III. This doctrine is illustrated, also, by the Nature of the Co- 
venant between God and the Members of the Church. 

As there have been various opinions, relative to this subject ; 
it seems necessary, that it should be considered with some — 
incall I observe, therefore, | 

. That the Israelites were required, expressly, to enter into an — 
open, public covenant with God. i 

Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt — 
swear by his name. Deut. vi. 13. Thou shali fear the Lord thy 
God: him shalt thou serve: to him shalt thou cleave, and swear 
by his name. Deut. x. 20. tn that day shall five Cilies in the 
land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and swear to the” 
Lord of Hosts. Is. xix. 18. And it shall come to pass, of they | 
will diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear by my name, | 
The Lord liveth; (as they taught my people to swear by Baal ;) | 
then shall they be bwilt in the midst of my people. Jer. xii. 16. 
Them that worship the Host of Heaven upon the house top, and 
them that worship, and swear by the Lord, and that swear ty Mal-— 
cham. Zeph. i. 5. ‘| 

It is observed by President Edwards, that the wr Shooter | 
by the Lord, ought to be rendered, swear to, or unto, the Lord ; 
and that the true meaning of the phrase is, Ye shall enter into | 
covenant with the Lord your God. Accordingly, the transaction, | 
already quoted from Deut. xxvi. 16, in which God avouched tl u : | 
Israelites to be his people, and they avouched him to be their 
God, is styled both a Covenant, andan Oath. Ye stand this day, 
all of you, before the Lord your God, says Moses to the whole | 
people of Israel, that thou shouldest enter into covenant with the 
Lord thy God, and into his Oath, which the Lord thy God maketh | 
with thee this day ; that he may establish thee to day for a people 
unto himself, that he may be unto thee a God, as he hath said unto 
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thee, and as he hath sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob. Neither with you only do I make this covenant, and 
this oath, but with him that standeth here with us this day, before 
the Lord our God, and also of him, who is not here with us this 
day. 

Of the transaction, here recorded, I observe, 

First. That it is styled both an Oath, and a Covenant. 

Secondly. That it was entered into by all the Israelites, both old 
and young, and by the strangers, who were with them; and was 
made, on the part of God, with their posterity ; Him, that is not here 
with us this day. 

Thirdly. Jt was a covenant, of thé same tenour with that, which 
God made with Abraham: That he mighi be unio thee a God, as he 
had sworn unto thy fathers, to Abraham, &c. 

Fourthly. That the Covenant, or Oath, was the same with that, 
recorded in Deut. xxvi. JEHovan avouched them to be his peo- 
ple ; and they avouched him to be their God. 

Fifthly. That it is the same covenant afterwards prophesied of 
by Jeremiah, xxxi. &c., and quoted by St. Paul, Heb. viii. 8, as 
the covenant of the Christian Church: Iwill be to them a car 
and they shall be to me a people. 

From these remarks it is plain, that the Oath, here sworn by 
all the people of Israe/, was no other than a Religious Covenant 
between God, and them as members of his Church. Scarcely 
one in one thousand of these persons could have any lawful oc- 
-casion for swearing in any other sense ; and, at the time here 
: specified, no such occasion existed to any individual: their 
whole business being merely to enter into this covenant with 
God. 7 

4 As they are accused Meameuily of having broken this cove- 
nant in their succeeding generations ; itis plain, that throughout 
“those generations they entered into it ina similar manner. Se- 
_veral instances of this nature are particularly recorded. A re- 
-markable one is found in 2 Chron. xv. 12, &c. Here it is said of 
all Judah, and Benjamin, and strangers from Israe/, that they en- 
tered into a covenant, to seek the Lord God of their fathers with 
‘all theer heart, and with all the soul. Of this transaction it is 
said, That they sware unto the Lord with a loud voice; and all 
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Judah rejoiced at the oath: for they had sworn with all their 
heart, and sought him with their whole desire. The Covenant, and 
the Oath, therefore, were the same thing. Jt was, also, a ser- 
vice commanded: for it is subjoined, And he was found of them : 
that is, he blessed them. But God blesses men, to whom he has 
made a revelation of his will, in no religious service, which he 
hath not commanded. Jn vain, saith our Saviour, (quoting from 
the prophet Isaiah,) do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

Another instance is alluded to in 2 Chron. xxix. 10. 

Another is recorded 2 Chron. xxiii. 16. 

Another, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31, 32. 

In a word, the whole tenour of the Old Testament teaches us, © 
that the Israelites were required publicly to enter into covenant 
with God in this manner; and that this covenant is styled indif- 
ferently a Covenant, and an Oath. As, therefore, there is no 
hint of any other oath, ever taken to God by this people, as a 
nation ; as there is noconceivable occasion, upon which a whole 
nation can be supposed, throughout its successive generations, 
to enter into any other oath to God; it is plain, that the precepts, 
requiring them to swear to God, required them solely thus to take 
upon them this covenant. 

2, The Members of the Christian Church are, in my view, re- 
quired to enter into the same covenant, in the same public. man- 
NEM 

In Is. xlv. 22, God says, Look unto me, and be ye mer all the 
ends of the earth: for lam God; and there is none else. I have 
sworn by myself, the word has gone out of my mouth in righteous- 
ness, and shall not return ; that unto me every knee shall bow, and — 
every tongue shall swear. In this passage, as quoted Rom. xiv. 
11, by the Apostle Paul, the word rendered swear, is translated — 
confess 3 eouodroyyderas ; as it had before been by the LXX. This, 
I think, is a direct proof of the real meaning of the word, swear, 
when used in this manner in the Old Testament. The same 
meaning appears to be given by God himself in the following 
verse, in Isarah. Surely shall one say, In the Lord have I right- 
eousness and strength. The verb opodroyew, signifies indifferently 
to profess and confess ; and being thus a translation, both by the 
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LXX and St. Paul, of the Hebrew verb, which signifies to swear, 
may be considered, wherever it is used with the same reference, 
or in the absolute manner, as having the same meaning. - In al- 
lusion to the same passage of Isaiah, and with an almost literal 
translation of it, St. Paul says, Phil. ii. 10, That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess, 
that Jesus Christis Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Here the 
same verb is used, and translated confess. In 1 Tim. vi. 12, the 
same verb, and its kindred substantive are rendered profess ; as 
also in 2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. iii. 1; Heb. iv. 14; Heb. x. 23. &c. 
The truth is, the words profess, and confess, differ only in this; 
that one of them denotes an acknowledgment made with, the other 
without, any supposed present, or previous, reluctance. Wherever 
such reluctance is not supposed, it ought to be translated pro- 
_ fess. The duty of men to make this profession, and their future 
performance of it, our Saviour clearly discloses in Matt. x. 32. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess, also, before my Father who is in Heaven. In exact confor- 
mity to this declaration, St. Paul says, Rom. ix. 10, Jf thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart, that God hath raised him from the dead; thou shalt 
be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. In both 
these passages the word ought to be profess, and profession. It 
is not easy to conceive how, in so short a compass, the duty of 
making a profession of religion could, without a precept in form, 
be more strongly enjoined, than it isin these two passages. . The 
“same duty is strengly indicated from the passage, above quoted 
from the 2d to the Philippians. 
It may naturally, and reasonably, be asked, Why, in a case of 
so much importance, we are not furnished with express precepts, 
solemnly enjoining this duty? 1 answer, that the Scriptures 
have pursued the: same plan, in this particular, with respect to 
this subject, which they have pursued with respect to several 
others, of similar importance: in the cases, for example, of In- 
fant Baptism, and the observation of the Christian Sabbath. In 
_ the Jewish Church, a public profession of religion was abundant- 
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ly enjoined. ‘The Christian Church was only a continuation 
of the same Church under a new form. It seems to have been 
unnecessary, so far as we can judge, to repeat a command, 
which had already been so amply given. Especially was this 
unnecessary fot Jews, among whom the Christian Church com- 

_menced, and among whom alone it continued to exist for about 
twelve years. All these were familiarized from their childhood 
to such a profession: and acknowledged, that to make it was 
their indispensable duty. 

The existence of this profession among the first Christians 
is often exhibited in the New Testament. Thus St. Paul, 2 
Cor. ix. 13, says to these Christians concerning their fellow- 
christians, They glorify God for your professed subjection unto 
the Gospel of Christ ; better rendered, for your subjection to the 
Gospel of Christ, which you have professed. In Heb. iv. 14, St. 
Paul says, Seeing then, that we have a great High Priest, who is 
passed into the Heavens, Jesus, the Son of God ; let us hold fast 
our profession. And again, Heb. x. 21, 23, Having an High 
Priest over the house of God, let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering : for he is faithful, who promised. In 
these instances a profession of faith, or of religion, is evidently 
spoken of as having been made by Christians universally. To 
Timothy, the same Apostle says, 1 Tim. vi. 22, Fight the good 
fight of faith ; lay hold on eternal life ; whereunto thou art also call-. 
ed, and hast professed, or having professed, a good profession be- 
fore many witnesses. What Timothy did, in this respect, is 
reasonably supposed to have been done by all other hen 
tians. 

The answer of a good conscience towards God, mentioned by 
St. Peter as given at the time of Baptism, 1 Pet. ili. 21, denotes, 
in my view, the same profession. 

St. John speaks of the same thing; and siteeientiy indicates 
its necessity, and universality, when he says, Whosoever shall con- 
fess, that Jesus is the Son of God ; God dwelleth in him, and hein 
God. 1 John iv. 15. And again, For many deceivers are entered — 
into the world, who confess not, that Jesus Christ has come in the 
fish. This is a deceiver, and an Antichrist. 

From these passages of Scripture, it appears to me evident, 
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that Christians are required, not only to believe the Religion of 
Christ in their hearts, but also to profess it with their mouths ; 
_ that such a profession was universally made by the Christians 
under the conduct of the Apostles; and that such, as did not 
make this profession, were not considered as Christians. 

3. So far as I know, all those modern Churches, who do not in- 
sist on a public, verbal profession of religion, as a term of admis- 
sion to their communion, either demand a private ene, or consider 
the proposal to enter into their communion as being, in itself, such 
a& profession. 

The difference of opinion, here, respects evidently, not the 
substance of the thing in debate; not the duty of making a pro- 
fession; but merely the manner, in which vt shall be made. What- 
ever modes may be adopted by different Churches, there seems 
to be no debate between them concerning the main object. All 
of them suppose a profession to be actually made. About the 
manner of making it the Scriptures have, I think, left room for 
some latitude of opinion: about the profession itself, I think they 
have left none. Every Communicant is, I believe, supposed by 
every Church, not grossly warped from the faith, to have made 
a profession of the religion of the Gospel, when he entered the 
Church. 

Having now, as I hope, given a Scriptural, and therefore a 
just, account of this subject, I will proceed to illustrate the main 
Doctrine of the discourse from the Nature of the Covenant, inte 
which Christians enter, in making this profession. ‘This transac- 
tion is obviously the most important, and the most solemn, of | 
those, which exist between the soul and its Maker: its public — 
re-introduction into his name, favour, family, service, and eter- 
nal kingdom. The subject of it, the Soul, is of inestimable va- 
lue. The time, is the Sabbath; the place, the sanctuary ; 
the occasion, the public worship of God: the most solemn of all 
occasions, places, and times. The Being, with whom we are 
immediately concerned, is Jenova. The foundation on which 
the transaction rests, is the atonement of Christ, the Mediator of 
the New Covenant. The things, which we profess, are no 
other, than that we choose God as our God, and give ourselves 
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to him as his children. God is the Father, the Redeemer, and 
the Sanctifier, of men; the best Friend; the supreme Benefac- 
tor; and the highest Portion. He is also the righteous Law- 
giver, and Sovereign, of the universe. In this covenant we pub- 
licly avouch Him as our God, in all these characters. 

Ourselves, as children we devote to him with all our talents ; 
and services: engaging, through his grace, to obey, honour, and 
glorify him, according to his good pleasure, as revealed to us in 
the Scriptures. 

The Consequences of this transaction are eternal life, mein 
and glory. 

Can it be asked, whether, in such a transaction, God requires, 
that we should be sincere ; that we should mean what we say ; 
and that with the heart we should choose him as our God, and 
give ourselves to him as his children? In such a transaction, 
can he fail to require truth in the inward parts? Surely in this 
case, if any, he demands, that we should not Jove in word, nor im 
tongue, but in deed, and in truth. If Ananias and Sapphira were 
so awfully punished for insincerity in professing to give their 
property to God; can the guilt be less of those, who insincere- 
ly profess to give their souls? The views, which God enter- 
tains concerning this Covenant, are strongly declared when he 
so frequently styles it an Oath. He, who has thoroughly con- 
sidered the guilt of perjury, will, I think, be well prepared to 
estimate justly that of intentional falsehood in this still more so- 
femn transaction. 

IV. The Doctrine is forcibly illustrated by the Nature of Chris- 
tian Communion. 

Christian Communion is a participation of the heart in the same 
interests, and pursuits, of Evangelical Religion. 

That evangelical Love is indispensable to such Communion 
is evident from 1 John,i. 7. If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another. Here, walking in 
divine light, or possessing Evangelical religion, is‘exhibited as 
absolutely necessary to the existence of fellowship among Chris- 
tians. The same truth is also taught in the questions, immediate- 
ly following the text. In these questions it is most explicitly de- 


| 
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clared, that there is no fellowship, no communion, between the 
righteous and the unrighteous, between believers and unbe- 
eve 
What the Scriptures thus declare, both Reason and Experience 
unanswerably prove. The doctrines and precepts, embraced 
by persons of these opposite dispositions, may be indeed, and 
have in many instances been, in substance the same. Yet even 
here there would often be very serious diversities; furnishing a 
wide foundation for very unhappy differences. The iron and 
the clay, however nicely fashioned into well proportioned mem- 
bers, and however skilfully united, so as apparently to consti- 
tute a single body, would yet, Phietievae the form began to move, 
be easily separated ; and show, that it was partly iron, and part- 
ly clay. Frequently also, persons, so unlike in their wishes, al- 
though originally agreeing in these respects, would cease from 
this agreement by the mere progress of events. Unrenewed 
men, continuing unrenewed to old age, often give up their ori- 
ginal orthodoxy, and wander very far from the truth. All this 
is abundantly attested by Experience. 
Still more unharmonious would these two classes be in their 


dispositions. Men, who disagree in the essential doctrines and 
precepts of religion, and often in those which are unessential, 
are apt, whatever may be their dispositions, to agree very im- 
perfectly in their views and measures. When thcy are possess- 
ed of dispositions very unlike, especially when wholly oppos- 
ed, it is impossible for them to act together with harmony or 
success. Religion is an object of so much importance, that by 
men, really religious, it cannot be given up. It cannot be given up 
in parts: it cannot be modified, softened, or in any manner alter- 
ed, so as to make it more palatable, or less offensive, to those, 
with whom they have intercourse. All its doctrines are taught, 
and all its duties enjoined, by the authority of God. Pious men, 
therefore, can neither add, diminish, nor alter. Yet such alter- 
ations would often be very convenient, and therefore very pleas- 
ing, to their unrenewed brethren: and such, as refuse to make 
them, would be pronounced illiberal, imprudent, unkind, and bi- 
-goted. Among persons, so circumstanced, harmony is already 


destroyed. 


Vor. V. 1 
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’ One of the great Christian duties is the Reproof of our bre- 
thren for their faults. Areligious man is prepared by his religion 
both to administer, and receive, Evangelical reproof with the 
meekness, and gentleness, of the Gospel. In his view a sin is 


a great evil; to reclaim, or be reclaimed, from which is a pre- ’ 


eminent blessing. Reproof is the proper, efficacious, and Evan- 
gelical means of communicating, or acquiring, this blessing ; and 
will, therefore, be administered, and received, with the kindness 
of the Gospel. 8 

But to sinners, Reproof is the pain; and Sin, the pleasure ; for 
reproof willalways be regarded merely as the means of restrain- 
ing, and lessening, this pleasure. It will be viewed, therefore, 
with feelings of hostility: and he, who administers it, will be 
considered as an enemy. Nor will the sinner himself ordinarily 
administer it to others, unless when prompted by some selfish 
motive; nor without very visible emotions of superiority, . re- 
sentment, or contempt. Sinners, therefore, are plainly unquali- 
fied to take any useful part in this important branch of Chrighisia 
communion. lt 

Nor are they better fitted either for giving, or receiving, Re- 


higious Consolation. It is plainly impossible for them to enter 


cordially, and deeply, into interests, which they never felt; to in- 


dulge emotions, which they never experienced ; to feel the force 


of motives, whose import they cannot understand; or to derive 
either peace, or hope, from the truths, or promises, of a Religion, 
to which, though professing it, they are still strangers. = 


But a single point will set this part of the subject in the ini : 


est light... It is this: Christ has enjoined upon all his followers, 
Brotherly Love. ‘This affection, as I have formerly observed, is 
that, which is commonly called Complacency, or the love of Vir- 


tue ; and is directed, not like benevolence towards the happiness — 


of Intelligent beings, but towards the Virtue of Good beings. That 


sinners cannot exercise this affection will not be questioned. — 


But this is not the point, at which I aim. Christians cannot ex- — 


ercise this affection towards Sinners ; because sinners do not 


possess the virtue, which this command requires Christians to 


love. Christ cannot require of his disciples any thing, which is 
physically impossible: but it is physically impossible to love 
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virtue in those, who have it not. Yet Christ has required all the 
members of his Church to exercise this affection towards all. He 
intended, therefore, in this command, as well as elsewhere, that 
all the members of his Church should be such, as could be the 
objects of this affection. i | 

To this command he accordingly sinneen ie ahoshiing decla- 
ration: Hereby shall all men know, that ye are my disciples, if 
ye love one another. But it is impossible, that sinners, who are 
not his disciples, should be known to be his disciples. Sinners, 
therefore, were not included by him in the number of those, of 
whom he speaks in these passages: or, in other words, are not 
proper members of his Church. 

' Universally ; There is, there can be, between Christians and 
sinners, as members of the Church of Christ, no community of 
interests, views, affections, or designs. A church, intentionally 
made up of these discordant materials, may be a decent company 
of men; but it will very imperfectly sustain the character of 2 
church of Christ. 

V. With similar clearness is the Doctrine illustrated by the Na- 
ture of Christian Discipline. 

Of this subject I can give only a very summary exhibition. 
Christian Discipline consists of Private Exhortation, Public Ad- 
monition, and Excommunication. The end ofall these adminis- 

trations is the amendment of the offender, and the peace, purity, 
and edification, of the Church. By every Christian they will be 
regarded as institutions, eminently useful to himself, and emi- 
: nently beneficial to that great interest, which supremely en- 
grosses his heart. To him, therefore, they will be objects of af- 
fection and reverence. When a fellow-christian expostulates 
with him kindly, evangelically, and between themselves, con- 
cerning a fault, which he has really committed, he will be gained 
by hus brother ; because, with a Christian spirit, and with Chris- 
tian views, he will feel, that his brother has designed good to 
him, and conscientiously performed his own duty. Under the 
influence of the same spirit, he will receive an admonition from 
the Church with reverence and awe ; because he knows, that 
the Church is merely discharging the same duty, and aiming at 
the same benevolent end. Even if he should be excommunicat- 
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ed; an event, which in such a Church will rarely take place ; 
he will of course, when his passions have subsided, and the pe- 
riod of self-examination has returned, resume the character of a 
penitent ; humbly acknowledge the rectitude of the administra- 
tion; and by an ingenuous confession of his fault, and the re- 
formation of his life, become reconciled to his fellow-christians. 
Sinners, on the contrary, will receive all these acts of disci- 
pline with reluctance, and resentment; and will never realize 
their necessity, nor their usefulness. The faults, for which dis- 
cipline is instituted, they will usually consider as commendable 
actions, as matters of indifference, or at the worst as mere pec- 
cadillos, about which no man ought to feel any serious concern. 
Remonstrances against them they will regard as flowing from 
personal pique, pride, or a spirit of meddling ; and every sub- 
sequent measure of discipline, as springing out of bigotry, per- 
seculion, or revenge. An ecclesiastical process will be viewed 
by them as a mere prosecution; and those, concerned in it~ 
against them, as mere litigants, influenced only by selfish pas- 
sions, and not by a sense of duty. | : 
In the administration of discipline, unless stimulated by such 
passions, they will either not unite at all, or unite with indif- 
ference, and reluctance. They will be too prudent to provoke 
their neighbours, and too worldly to trouble themselves about 
the peace, or purity, of the Church. It may, I believe, be truly 
said, that Christian discipline never was, and never will be, for 
any length of time maintained, where the majority of those, en- 
trusted with it, are, or have been, men of this character. , 
VI. This truth is decisively proved by the Manner, in which “ 3 
Christian Church is spoken of in the New Testament. — 
The common name for the Church in the Old Testament is 
Zion. Under this name it is spoken of as a Holy Hill; as loved 
by God ; as the Heritage of God ; as the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel. It is said, that Christ is her King ; that God will place 
Salvation in her; that he will reign in her; that he commands 
there the blessing, even life for ever more. \ In these, and a mul- 
titude of other, instances, exactly the same character is given 
of the Church, under the Mosaic, which was afterward given of 
it, under the Christian, Dispensation. This fact furnishes unan- 
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swerable proof, that the Church was intentionally formed, and is 
actually regarded, in the same manner by God in every age. 
The character of the Church, as given in the New Testament, 
will be sufficiently learned from the following passages. — 
To the Church at Rome, St. Paul writes in these terms. 


_ Among whom are ye also, the called of Jesus Christ. To all that 
— arein Rome, Beloved of God, called to be Saints. | First I thank 
my God through Jesus Christ for you all; that your faith is 
«spoken of throughout the whole world. Rerad i, 6—-8. 


And 1 myself am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye ne 


: are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to ane 
nish one another. Rom. xv. 14. 


. To the Corinthians he writes, Unto the Church of Chis which 


is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, cali- 


: 


ed to be saints. I thank my God always on your behalf for the 
| grace of God, which is given you by Christ Jesus. 1 Cor. i. 2, 4. 


To the Galatians he writes, Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are the children of the promise. Gal. iv. 28. 

To the Ephesians he writes, Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ 
by the will of Gad, to the Saints who are at 1. ane! and to the 
faithful m Christ Jesus. Eph. i. 1. } 

-Tothe Philippians he writes, I thank my God for your ‘illins 


: ship in the Gospel, from the first day until now: being confident 
| of this very thing, that He, who hath begun a good work in you, 


will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. Phil. 1. 3, 5, 6. 
To the Colossians he writes, Paul, an Apostle, to the saints and 


faithful brethren in Christ, who are at Colosse; We give thanks to 


God, since we have heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which ye have to all the Saints, for the hope, which is laid up 


| for you in Heaven. Col. i. 1—5. 


To the Thessalonians he writes, We give thanks to God alway 
for you all, remembering without ceasing your work of faith, and 
labour of love, and patience of hope, in our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the sight of God, even our Father ; knowing, brethren beloved, your 
election of God. 1 Thess. i. 4. 

To the Hebrews he writes, Brethren, we are persuaded better 


_ things of you, and things that accompany Salvation. Heb. vi. 9 


St James, speaking of himself, and of the Churches to whom 
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he wrote, says, Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first- pain of his creatures. sha 
i. 18. 

St. Peter writes to the Ohuechees in Povitis, &c. Elect accord- 
ing tothe foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ. 1 Pet. i. 2. 

St. John says, Iwrite unto you, little children, because your sins 
are forgiven you. J write unto you, fathers, because ye have known 
Him that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye have overcome the wicked one. 1 John ii. 12, 13. 

St. Jude, addressing his epistle to the Chtretntd generally, 
writes; Yothem that aresanctified by God the Father, and preserv- 
ed in Jesus Christ, and called. Jude 1. 

With this language every thing, found in the New Testament, 
perfectly harmonizes. One character, and one only, is given 
in it of the Church; and ‘that is the character of Christians. 
There is no mixture of any other character. Even when the 
faults of its members are mentioned, they are mentioned, solely 
as the backslidings of Christians; and never as the sins of un- 
believing and impenitent men. How, then, can we entertain 
a rational doubt, that God, when he instituted his Church, intend: 
ed it to be an assembly of believers ? 
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The Elders, which are among you, L exhort, who am also an Elder, 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and a partaker of 
the glory that shall be revealed. Feed the flock of God, which 
is among you; taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind: 
neither as being Lords over God’s hasieges but being ensamples 

to the flock. 


Ix the preceding discourse concerning the Constitution of the 
Christian Church, 1 observed, that the Church is composed of its 
‘Ordinary Members, and its Officers.. The character of its Or- 
dinary Members 1 investigated at that time. I shall now con- 
sider, | 

The Character of its Officers. 

Before I commence the direct examination of this subject, 7 
shall make a few preliminary observations. 
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1. The Scriptures have actually constituted certain Officers in the 
Church. 

Whatever differences of opinion exist concerning the kinds of 
officers in the Church, designated by the Scriptures, it is agreed 
by most, if not all, Christians, that such officers, of some kind or 
other, are established by the Sacred Volume. We there read of 
_ Ministers, Pastors, Teachers, Bishops, &c. By these names, it 

is generally acknowledged, officers of one or more classes were 
denoted, who were intended always to be found in the Christian 
Church. Certain powers, also, they were intended to possess, 
and certain duties to perform. 

2. Whatever the Scriptures have said of these men ts of Di- 
vine Authority and Obligation: but nothing else is of such au- 
thority, nor at all obligatory on the consciences of mankind. 

Whatever the Scriptures have instituted, required, or directed, 
is instituted, required, and directed, by God; and is invested 
with his authority. All else, by whomsoever said, or in what 
age soever, is said by man. But man has no authority over the 
conscience; and can never bind his fellow-man in any religious. 
concern whatever. If, then, we find in the present, or any past 
age, any thing said on the subject, whether by divines or others, 
however learned and esteemed they may have been, which at 
the same time is not said in the Scriptures ; it is totally destitute 
of any authority or obligation with respect to us. It may, or 
may not, be said wisely. It may be good, or bad, advice or 
opinion; but it cannot, in any degree, have the nature of law; 
nor be at all obligatory on their fellow-men. 


The Fathers of the Church, for example, were in many in- 


stances good, and in some, wise, men. They are often valua- 
ble witnesses to facts. On a variety of occasions they help us 
to the true meaning of words, phrases, and passages, in the 
Scriptures. They often edify us also by their piety. But their 
opinion, or judgment, or injunctions, are totally destitute of au- 
thority ; and stand upon exactly the same level with those of 
men, who now sustain a similar character. If we could rely on 
the authenticity of the smaller Epistles of St. Ignatius ; or had 
we the 4utographs in our possession ; all the injunctions. ‘and 
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declarations, contained in them, exclusively of those derived 
from the Scriptures, would be mere advice, or information. 

3. Whatever Church Officers the Scriptures have established as 
standing Officers, are appointed by God himself. The Church, 
therefore, is bound to receive them as having been thus appointed ; 
and to take effectual care, that they always exist. 

This will not be denied by any man, who admits the Divine 
revelation of the Scriptures. 

4. No other officers, beside those thus appointed, have any au- 
thority to plead for their existence in office. All others are of mere 
human institution ; convenient and useful perhaps ; but never to 
be regarded as possessing any authority, except what arises from 
the personal consent, or engagement, of those who receive them: 
and this can never be obligatory on the consciences of others. 

It is to no purpose, here, to allege, that they have been intro- 
duced, and established, by the deliberate determination of wise 
and good men; or of the whole Church. It is to no purpose to 
allege, that they have existed for any length of time, however 
great; nor that they have existed in various churches, however 
distinguished for learning and piety. It is to no purpose to al- 
lege, that these Churches have believed them to be divinely in- 
stituted. This belief, respectable as those are, who have enter- 
tained it, can claim no more authority, and involves no more 
obligation, than any other opinion concerning any other sub- 
ject. 

5. If the Scriptures have constituted Officers in the Church, and 

have partially, and imperfectly, designated their classes, numbers, 
offices, and duties, then this imperfect exhibition of the subject, and 
this alone, ts of divine authority and obligation. 
It has been often supposed, that God has, of design, left the 
_ subject of Ecclesiastical Government partially exhibited in the 
Scriptures. Whatever else was necessary to complete the sys- 
tem, he is further supposed to have left to be supplied by the 
prudence of Christians, as the various circumstances of the 
Church, in various ages and countries, might require. If this 
_ supposition be admitted; then whatever is contained in this im- 
perfect institution of Ecclesiastical Government, in the Scrip- 
tures, is authoritative and obligatory ; and whatever is supplied 
Vou. V. So 
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by human wisdom to complete the system, is merely pain ane 
prudential. : 

The full admission of these principles ousll as it seems to 
me, prepare the way for a final removal of most sine con 
cerning this subject. : 

These things being premised as ‘digncuchdelel to a just deci- 
sion concerning this subject; I observe, that the system of Ecele- 
stastical Government, mentioned in the Scriptures, is disclosed by 
them either completely, or partially. If they have completely 
disclosed this system, then we shall find it all in the sacred vo- 
lume ; and cannot need to search for it elsewhere. . Hf they have 
disclosed it partially; then a partial disclosure was. sufficient ; 
and this part is all that possesses, or can possess, any authority 
to bind the consciences of men. Whatever additions are made 
to it, and however wisely or necessarily they are made, by men, 
they cannot pretend to the least authority or obligation. | It is 
in vain to say, that in this case the Church would: be left at loose 
ends, and unprotected against disorder and schism. The an: 
swer to this objection is obvious, and complete. The church is 
left, as Infinite Wisdom chose to leave it. Should we grant, 
contrary to truth and decency, that the situation, in which it is 
left, is not the best; still the evil is without on for we 
cannot add to the anita of God. ws fai | 

Let us now inquire what Ecclesiastical officers are mentioned 
in the Scriptures as instituted by God. tink 

The largest, and most particular, account, given of this aan : 
ject in the Scriptures, isin Eph. iv. 11. And he gave some Apos- — 
tles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors — 
and teachers. Here we find at least four sorts of officers in the 
Church; four classes of men, who are empowered, each, to do — 
some things in the Church, which they, and ben oy hadja 
right to do. 

The office of Apostles is sbknevlelbgals on all hands Jong 
since to have terminated... eee 

Of Prophets, it is only necessary to ura that: shait office 
must terminate, of course, when inspiration terminates, , 

Evangelists, the third class here mentioned, are universally 
acknowledged to have been ewtraordinary officers, and to have 
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ceased in a very early period of the Church; unless the word 
be supposed to denote merely a minister without a cure. 

There remain, then, only Pastors and Teachers. From the 
phraseology, here used, it appears to me evident, that they were 
not two distinct orders of men, but one, destined to feed and teach 
the Church. The language is not, as in the preceding clauses, 

some pastors, and some paar but some pastors and teachers, 
that is, some, who were both pastors and teachers». To teach the 
Church is to feed it with the bread of life. Hes i 

Some Christian churches have supposed, that teachers were 

men, ;who, holding the pastoral office, were particularly to be 
employed in teaching Candidates for the ministry whatever was 
necessary to qualify them for this office. Others have believed, 
_ that they were destined to the employment of teaching, and de- 
fending, evangelical truth generally ; without taking upon them- 
selves the care of particular Churches. As all these, so far as ] 
know, consider both kinds of officers as of the same rank, and 
as invested with exactly the same powers; it will be unnecessa- 
ry, at the present time, to examine this opinion. 

_ We are come, then, to one class of permanent Ecclesiastical offi- 
eers, mentioned in this text; viz. That, which is known by the 
— word, Pastors. , 
The Apostle is here recounting those oflicers, which Christ 
_ gave to the Church, when he ascended to Heayen: and it must, 
_ I think, -be admitted, that he mentions all those, which Christ 
gave to the: Church directly, or in his own person. All other ec- 
clesiastical officers, constituted in the Scriptures, were therefore 
| constituted, afterwards, by the Apostles. Of these I know of but 
one class, mentioned.in the Scriptures; viz. Deacons. In Acts 
_ yi. seven men are said to haye been chosen to this office, and 
set apart by prayer and the laying on of hands. 

The only debate concerning this subject respects the class, or 
classes, of Officers, denoted by the word Pastors. In my own 
opinion, this: word includes a single class only ; spoken of else- 
where in the Scriptures under the names Elders, Bishops, Mins- 
ters, Teachers, and some others. This opinion I shall endeavour 
| to support by the following arguments, derived from the Werd of 
God. Of. these I allege, e. 
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1. The Tect. 
The text is addressed directly to the pastors of the Chyriais 


Church, under the name Elders ; derivedas is that of Pastor also, 


from the Old Testament. In the customary language of the 
Jews, the word Elders denoted the Rulers and Counsellors of that 
nation: as some corresponding word has often denoted, either 
generally or particularly, the Rulers and Counsellors of other 
nations. Thus among the Romans Senator, and among ourselves 
Senator, denote an officer, similar to the Jewish Elder. Human 
wisdom is chiefly the result of experience; and experience is 
the result of years. Nations therefore, peculiarly when unen- 
lightened by science, have committed the direction of public af- 
fairs, and public counsels, almost exclusively to the aged. The 
name, in this appropriate sense, was naturally transferred to 


those, who were to counsel and direct the Church; especially by 
the Apostles, as being Jews, and writing originally for their own 


countrymen. ‘These Elders are exhorted to feed, that is, to teach, 
edify, and rule, the flock of God. That the Greek word ooo, 
a derivative of which is here translated feed, signifies to rule, in 
the most extensive manner, ean be doubted by no man, at all 
conversant with the Greek language, either in the Classics, or the 


New Testament. They are also directed to take the oversight 
of it, or, in more exact language, to oversee it, (they had already 


taken the oversight of it:) willingly ; not of constraint, nor for 
the sake of gain. ‘The Greek word, rendered taking the oversight, 
is emsdxorsvres ; exactly rendered overseeing, or exercising the office 
of an overseer, or bishop. 


Elders, therefore, were to exercise the office of a Bistiaing or 


Overseer; and of course were invested with that office. To 


this the only reply is, that Elder is a generic term, including both 


_ Bishops and ordinary Elders, or Ministers. This will be consi- 
dered farther on. At present, I observe, that these directions are 
given to Elders absolutely, and as Elders merely ; and to all El- 
ders, therefore, without distinction. I know not by what war- 
rant we can suppose, that St. Peter, writing with the Spirit of 
Inspiration, has written so loosely, as to express that in the most 
absolute manner, which was intended in a very limited sense; so 
Jimitéd, as to exclude nineteen-twentieths of all those, who are 
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apparently included in his direction: while, at the same time, 
he has given no notice, either before or after, of this design. 
_ What, in such a case, must be the construction of this passage 
by the Elders, to whom it was written; and what their conse- 
quent conduct, in obedience to it? If it be supposed, by us, 
: who have the whole Bible before us, that this strange construc- 
tion ought to be given to it; would it be possible for these El- 
ders, ini had no other vic of this Apostle, and few of them, 
probably, any other writings of the New Testament, to under- 
_ stand, that what is here obviously made the duty of every Elder, 
was really the duty of one only, out of many ? 
2 Lallege Acts xx. 17, 28, dnd from Miletus he sent to Ephe- 
sus, and called the Elders of the Church. A part of the directions 
which he gave to these Elders is recited thus. Take heed, there- 
fore, to yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you Overseers, to feed the Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood. 
On these two verses, thus connected, I remark, 
First. That in Ephesus there were several Elders of the Church. 
Secondly. That all these Elders were Bishops. 
The word, rendered in the English Translation, Overseers, 
is in the original Exsxorss, the only word, in the New Testament, 
which is rendered Bishop. The word Bishop, is synonymous 
with Overseer. 

Thirdly. That the Hoty Siesinat constituted, or vgs ihese se~ 
_veral Elders, Bishops. The original word is sero, constituted. 
Fourthly. That in Ephesus all the Elders of the Church were 
Bishops. These were plainly all the Elders-of that Church : as 
is evident from the phraseology. The words are, And from Mi- 
letus he sent to Ephesus, and called the Elders of the Church. 

_ Fifthly. That, therefore, there was no one Bishop, of superior 
authority; or holding an office, or character, which distinguished 
him from other Bishops in that City. 

» Sixthly. That Timothy could not be, a viaibeneii he is extensively 
supposed to have been, the sole Bishop, or Diocesan, of the Church 
in that City ; because other men were Bishops in that Church. 

_ The Elders, to whom St. Peter wrote in the text, were all who 
dwelt in: Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Proper, and Bithyma : 


| 
| 
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provinces, constituting more than two-thirds of that great coun- 
try, called the Lesser Asia; at that time full of Churches and 
Christians. All the Elders of all these Churches he exhorts toex- 
ercise the office of @ Bishop in the Church, 

All the Elders in Ephesus, the chief city in the same cain 
St. Paul declares to have been constituted Bishops by the Holy 
Ghost. Both apostles speak the same language to the same per- 
sons: language, which has obviously but one meaning. 


These passages in the most explicit manner teach us, that 


Elders, universally, and Bishops, are the same persons ; destin- 
ed to exactly the same purposes, and invested with enna the 
same powers. 

3. Tallege Phil.i. Paul and Timotheus, servants of Jesus Christ 


to all the saints in Christ Jesus, who are in —er aes the 


Bishops and Deacons. 
Concerning this passage, I observe, 


First. That there is no mention made of Elders in this Church | 


by name. 


The saints, with the Bishops and Deacons, are apltnitine men- | 
tioned. If there were Elders in this Church, who were distinct | 


from the Bishops, the omission of them is inexplicable. If El- 


ders be allowed to have been officers, inferior to Bishops; they | 
were unquestionably superior to Deacons; and it is ineredible, 
that this letter should not have been addressed to them also, | 


when it was addressed to the Deacons. The important interest, 


and office, which they held in this Church, rendered it highly | 
proper, that the contents of the letter should be addressed per- | 
sonally to them: more so, certainly, than that it should be ad- 
dressed to the Deacons. Had it been addressed to Bishops, El- 
ders, and Deacons, it would have been thought, by an-advocate 
for’ prelatical Episcopacy, absolutely decisive mifavour of three or- | 
ders of Ecclesiastical Officers. As it now stands, and as it is-un-— 
contradicted by any other passage of Scripture, a " is. 


equally decisive, that there. were but two. , 


Secondly. fis certain, that in the Philippian Church sil were 
several Bishops 5 j and, therefore, whatever wus the case with other 
Churches in this respect, there was not at Philippi a single Bishop, 
presiding over a number of subordinate ministers. But theres ne | 
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reason to conclude, that the Philippian Church was, in this re- 
spect, differently constituted from other Churches. 

4. Lallege the fact, that no mention is made of Bishops, by way 
of address, (except the text just quoted sig el i 1. 1,) or di- 
rection, or salutation. 

‘The word smoxores, (Bishop, or Goénseor) occurs in the New 
Testament five times. Once it is applied to Christ; viz. 1 Pet. ii. 
25; and four times denotes Officers in the Church. The word 
emsoxonn, 18 once used to denote the Office of a Bishop; viz. 1 
Tim. iii. 1; in two instances, to denote visitation; Luke xix. 44, 
and 1 Pet. ii. 12; and once is quoted from Ps. cix. 8, to denote, 
by way of accommodation, the employment of Judas as an Apostle. 
Enidxorew, to oversee, or exercise the office of a Bishop, is used 


once with that meaning ; viz. in the text; and once, Heb. xii. 
15; where it is translated, with exact propriety looking dili- 


gently. 


In all the addresses of their several letters by the apostles to 
the several Churches, there is not, except in that just mentioned, 


_@ single allusion to Bishops, as a peculiar order of men. In the 


numerous salutations, with which the Epistles are concluded, and 
in the several directions, given to the Churches, there is not the 
least mention made, nor the least hint given, concerning this class 


of officers. 


Had. such a class existed, to whom the government of 
Churches and subordinate ministers was chiefly, or wholly, coms 


mitted ; is it credible, that no mention should be made of them 
in the numerous directions, given for the government of the 
| Church? There are several proper cases of discipline mention- 


ed. in the Epistles to the Corinthians: particularly, the case of 
the man, who had his father’s wife. St. Paui directs the whole 


Church of Corinth, when gathered together in ihe name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and his spirit, with the power of cur Lord Je- 
sus Christ, to deliver this person to Satan, for the destruction of 


the flesh: 1 Cor. vi. 1, 4, 53 that is, to excommumncate him. 
The Church did excommunicate him. Of this. fact St. Paul 
gives us an account, 2 Cor. i1..5,65; where he says, Sufficcent to 
such @ man, is this punishment, which was inflicted of many ; vo 
ray wAstovuv; by the majority, or the chief part of the members. 


| 
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Had there been a Bishop, entrusted with the government of the 
Church at Corinth, (and if not at Corinth, where could we ex- 
pect to find such Bishops?) is it credible, that this important 
act of Church government should not have been assigned to 
him; and afterwards recfted as having been executed by him, 
or at least under his authority? Is it credible, that in all the 
mention, which is made of government in the Church, there 
should no where be any mention made of Bishops, as particular- 
ly concerned in this subject? What is said in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, and may be thought inconsistent with this 
remark, I shall consider hereafter. 

In all the salutations also, directed universally to all the saints, 
and to many humbler individuals by name, there is no mention 
made of Bishops. Yet several of the Epistles are addressed to 
churches, ih cities of great eminence; where Bishops must, if 
any where, have resided. The passage in Heb. xii. 24. Sa- 
lute them, who have the rule over you, I shall examine in another 
place. | | | 
5. allege, also, the Commission, originally given to Ministers | 
of the Gospel. 

This is found at length in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. Go ye, disciple 
all nations ; baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe ali 
things, whatsoever I have commanded you. And lo, Lam with 
you always unto the end of the world. Amen. | 

This Commission is plainly given to all ministers, because it | 
is given without discrimination, and because it is given to them | 
unto the end of the world. It is their only commission; and _ 
conveys the only authority, under which they act as ministers. © 
The authority, which it conveys, is also the same to all. Un- | 
less, then, this commission is qualified elsewhere; there can be | 
no distinction among Ministers. Those, to whom precisely the | 
same authority is given by the same commission, it is hardly ne: | 
cessary to observe, sustain exactly the same office. 

6. Lallege, as proof of the same doctrine, the fact, that the | 
same duties are assigned to all Ministers of the Gospel. | 

The duties, assigned to Ministers of the Gospel, are public 
and private prayer in the Church; preaching the Gospel; adm- 
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nistering Baptism, and the Lords Supper ; ruling ; and ordain- 


_ ing other Ministers. All these are assigned to Elders universal- 


ly, in as plain language, as any which is used about these sub- 
jects. With regard to the three first of these duties, this will not 
be questioned. The whole debate respects the two last. 1 


shall, therefore, consider these particularly. 


Concerning ruling the Church, we have the following pas- 


sages. 


A Bishop must be one, that ruleth well in his own house, hav- 
ing his children in subjection with all gravity. 
For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he 


take care of the Church of God. 1 Tim. iii. 2,4, 5. 


Let the Elders, who rule well, be counted worthy of double ho- 
nour; especially they, who labour in the word and doctrine. 
eet. Ve lt. 

In the first of these passages, a Bishop is required to rule well. 
In the second it is required, that the Elders, who rule well, 
should be accounted worthy of double honour. So far as these 
two passages are concerned, it will not be questioned, that Rul- 
ing is assigned as explicitly to Elders, as to Bishops ; nor that 
the Elder is equally entitled with the Bishop to the employment 
of Ruling. But this is the only passage in the New Testament, 
in which Ruling is expressly assigned to a Bishop; unless the 
word, rendered Bishop, should be supposed to contain such an 
assignment. 

The character of Timothy and Titus, as Bishops, will be here- 


| after considered. 


In Rom. xii. 8, it is said, He, that Ruleth, is required to do 

this duty with diligence. This passage plainly lies out of the 
debate. 
In Heb. xiii. 7, the Apostle says, Remember them, who have 
the rule over you, who have spoken to you the word of life. Obey 
them, that have the Rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for 
they watch for your souls, as they that must give account, verse 17. 
Salute all them, that have the Rule over you, and all the Saints. 
They of Italy salute you. 

Here we find the Rule over the Church, or Churches, to 


whom this Epistle was directed, committed to many hands: 


Vou. Y. 23 
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Them, that have the Rule over you; and all them, that have the 
Rule over you. If this Epistle was sent to a single Church, or 
to the Churches of a single City ; (Jerusalem for instance ;) then 
in that Church, or in the Churches of that City, there were seve- 
ral persons, who had the rule over these Churches. That it 
was thus sent is both reasonable in the nature of the case; be- 
cause otherwise there would be nobody to receive, to keep, or 
to testify to, a part of the Canon of Scripture; and because in 
the last quoted verse they of Italy are said to salute the persons, 
to whom it was written. Of course, these Rulers cannot have 


been Bishops of extensive dioceses ; but ordinary Ministers of 


the Church. 


In accordance with this opinion, the most judicious divines 


have supposed this Epistle to have been directed to the Hebrews - 


in Palestine; and, particularly, those in Jerusalem. 
The Rulers, spoken of in the 7th verse, have been supposed 


to be dead, at the time when the Epistle was written: the latter 
end of the year 63. St. James the less, often called the Bishop — 


of Jerusalem, died probably about one year before this time. 


He was the only person, who with any pretence can be supposed © 


to have Ruled them as a Bishop. Plainly James, the brother of 


John, and Stephen, the Protomartyr, were not, as Theodoret sup-— 
poses, at all concerned in Ruling this Church. If the other | 
James had been their Bishop; it is not easy to conceive how, in | 


such a passage, there should be no hint concerning his ruling | 
over them; and how Si. Paul, if their government had not been — 


committed to a considerable number of persons, should have 


written as he has done in this verse. 


In the two last of these verses, the Rulers mentioned, were 


still living ; and, from the language used, existed in considera- 


ble numbers. At the same time, no Bishop is mentioned, or al- | 
luded to, in any manner of distinction whatever. Ecclesiastical — 
government, therefore, was not, at the time when this Epistle - 


was written, in the hands of a Diocesan Bishop at Jerusalem. 


To say the least, such a fact receives no countenance from the | 
Epistle to the Hebrews. These are the only passages, in which | 
ruling, and the character of Rulers, in the Church, are directly — 
mentioned in the Scriptures. I presume it is plain from these. 
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passages, that Ruling is, at least, as directly, and as extensive- 
_ly, ascribed to Elders, as to Bishops ; and that, so far as these 
texts are concerned, it belongs to the former as extensively, as 
to the latter. 

But Preaching is every where in the Scriptures exhibited as 
: an employment, superior to that of Ruling. In the passage, 
quoted from 1 Tim. v. 17, this truth is decisively exhibited. 
Let the Elders, who rule well, be accounted worthy of double ho- 
| nour; j (that is, of high honour ;) especially they, who labour in the 
‘word and doctrine. Here St. Paul directs that Preaching El- 
ders should be accounted worthy of more honour than Ruling 
Elders. As the Rulers are here supposed to Rule well; that is, 
to do their duty faithfully; it is clear, that the superior honour 
given to those, who preach, is given only on account of the supe- 

riority of their employment. 
_ Preaching was the first business, on which the Apostles, and 
afterwards the Seventy, were sent. It was also, the first active 
business of Christ himself; as he has told us in Luke iv. 18, 
quoted from Is. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because he hath anointed me to preach ihe Gospel to the poor. 
Of the Apostles it is said, Mark iii. 14, And he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach. When they went out on their first mission, Christ said 
to them, Go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel; and as ye go, 
preach, saying, The kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Math. x. 
6, 7. 
To the Seventy, he said, Into whatsoever City ye enter, heai 
the sick, that are therein; and say unto them, The Kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you. Luke x. 8, 9. - 
: Christ, saith St. Paul, sent me not to ophees but to preach the 
eee 
Again; Lam not asnauad of the Gospel of Christ: for it ts the 
power of God to salvation. Rom. i. 16. 
Again; When it pleased God, who separated me from my Mo- 
ther’s womb, and called me by his Grace, To reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the heathen. Gal. i. 15. 

According to this scheme, the Scriptures are full of commands, 
exhortations, discussions, descriptions, and other exhibitions, 
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concerning preaching the Gospel, as the great duty of Ministers. 
In all these it is presented as the most important business of a 
Minister ; compared with which every other is of a very subordi- 
nate nature. Ruling, on the contrary, is mentioned but six times 
in the New Testament; and there without a hint of its possess- 
ing any peculiar consequence. If Elders, therefore, had been 
distinguished from Bishops by inferiority of power, as Rulers ; 
they would still hold a higher and more important employment, 
as decided by the Scriptures. If there are different: classes of 
Ministers. the Preacher is certainly made in the New Testa- 
ment superior to the Ruler. Yet Ruling is the peculiar employ- 
ment, professedly assigned to the supposed higher class of Minis- 
ters. Can this scheme consist with what we have just now heard 
from the Scriptures ? 

The subject of Ordatning Ministers is mentioned nine times: 
four in the phraseology of Jaying on hands; and five in other, 
varying terms. 

And he, that is, Christ, ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him. Mark iii. 14. The Greek word here is erooe, constituted. 
Wherefore, of these men, says St. Peter, must one be Ordained to be 
a witness with us of his Resurrection. Acts i. 21, 22. The Geen 
word is here yevecdai, become. 

And when they, (the Apostles,) had ordained them Elders im 
every Church. Acts xiv. 23. Here the Greek word is, xe1g0- 
rovndavres, ariginally signifying to stretch out the hand; then to 
elect with uplifted hands; and-afterwards to appoint, or consti- 
iute to an office. Whereunto, says St. Paul, I am ordained a 
Preacher, and an Apostle. 1 Tim. ii. 7. The Greek word here 
is eredyv, [ was appointed. 

For this cause left I thee in Crete; that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting, and Ordain Elders in eyery 
City. Here the Greek word is xara¢rnons, constitute. It is 
doubtful whether Ordaining, in the Ecclesiastical sense, is in- 
tended in either of these passages, except the third; Acts xiv. 
23: And even this will admit of serious debate. | 

In the last, to wit, Tit. i. 5, the power of Ordaining has been 
supposed to be attributed to a Bishop. The justice of this sup- 
position must be determined by answers to two questions. The 
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first is, whether xaracrygnys signifies Ordination in the appropri- 
ate sense; or to constitute Elders, already Ordained, Ministers 
of particular Churches: or in other words, to appoint them 
their particular places of administration. 

The second is, whether Titus was a Bishop in the Prelati- 
cal sense. This subject will be examined in its proper place. 

The four remaining instances are mentioned in the appropri- 
ate language of laying on hands ; exiribnys yeas; phraseology, 
which usually denotes Ecclesiastical Ordination in the proper 
sense. ‘They are the following: Whom, that is, the seven Dea- 
cons first chosen, they set cor the Apostles ; and when they had 
prayed, they lad hands on them. Acts vi. 6. And when they, 
that is, the Apostles, had fasted, and prayed, and laid hands 
on them, viz. Paul and Barnabas, they sent them away. Acts 
Xlil. 3. 

Lay hands suddenly on no man. 1 Tim. i. 22. 

Neglect not the gift, that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phesy, and the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery ; or body 
of Elders. 

In all these instances Ordination, in the appropriate sense, 
is undoubtedly intended. As the Apostles laid hands on those, 
to whom they communicated the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the same phraseology is used twice with reference 
to this subject. Acts vill. 17, 19; both but one instance ; and 
1 Tim. i. 6. It is also used to denote the laying on of the 
hands of him, who offered a sin-offering. Heb. vi. 2. 

Of the four instances, in which this phraseology denotes Eccle- 
siastical Ordination, it is, in two, attributed to the Apostles ge- 


| nerally. In the third, Timothy is commanded to lay hands sud- 


denly on no man. That is, not hastily to Ordain, or be con- 


cerned in Ordaining, any man; lest he should prove an unsuita- 
ble person for the Ministry. In the fourth, the Ordination of Ti- 
_ mothy is attributed to the whole body of Presbyters, or Elders, 
_ who united in his Ordination. Of these instances, the only ones 
of this nature in the Bible, it is perfectly plain, that there is 
but one in which Ordination can possibly be ascribed by any 


construction to persons, who were Bishops in the modern sense : 


viz. the passage, in which Timothy is commanded to lay hands 
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suddenly on no man. Here the ascription depends wholly on 
the fact, that Timothy was such a Bishop, and Bishop of Ephe- 
sus: a fact, which it is presumed cannot be established. _Leav- 
ing this, however, for the present, I observe, that, were it to be 
granted, still, as Timothy’s own Ordination is directly ascribed 
to the Presbytery only, the Scriptures attribute Ordination, 
at least as evidently, and as extensively, to Presbyters, as to 
Bishops. 3 , 

Of this power, also, as well as that of ruling, it is to be ob- 
served, when compared with preaching, very little stress is laid 
on it in the Scriptures. Jt is mentioned but nine times, even if 
we adopt the utmost latitude of construction ; and in all these, 
except two, is mentioned incidentally. In one of these two, St. 
Paul commands Timothy to lay hands suddenly on no man. 1 
Tim. vi. 16. Inthe other, he mentions, that he had left Titus 
in Crete, to ordain Elders in every City. Preaching the Gospel 
on the contrary, is, throughout the New Testament, and often 
in the Old, exhibited as the great duty of a Christian Minister ; 
as his chief, most useful, and most honourable, destination. From 
this state of the subject the conclusion is, therefore, warrantably 
drawn, that, in the view of the Scriptures, Ordaining is an em- 
ployment, wholly inferior in its nature and importance. Of 
course, the powers, claimed by the Bishop as peculiar to his 
office, are inferior to those, confessedly attributed to the Elder, 
and can, in no Scriptural sense, become means of raising the 
former above the latter. 


SERMON CLI. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


WHO ARE MINISTERS. 


1 Perer v. 1—3. 


Lhe Hlders, which are among you, [ exhort, who am also an Elder, 
and awitness of the sufferings of Christ, and a partaker of 
the glory that shall be revealed. Feed the flock of God, which 
7s among you; taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
neither as being Lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples 


to the flock. 


Iw the preceding discourse, I mentioned it as being, in my 
own opinion, the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
‘That there are but Two kinds of permanent Officers un the Church 
of Christ. 

In support of this doctrine, I alleged the following things. 

1. The Text. " 
| 2. Acts xx. 17, 28. 
3. Philippians i. 1. 
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4. The fact, that, except in this passage, no mention 1s made of 
Bishops by way of address, direction, or salutation. 

5. The Commission, originally given to Ministers of the Gos- 
pel. | 
6. The fact, that the same duties are assigned to all such ma- 
nisters. 

I shall now proceed to support the same doctrine by exhibit- 
ing, at some length, the Manner, in which ministers are spoken of 
in the Gospel. This very general head, which I could not con- 
veniently make less general, I shall illustrate from the following 
sources. , , 

1. The address of Christ to his Apostles, Mark x. 42—45, with 
the parallel passage. Luke xxii. 25. 

Ye know, that they, who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, 
exercise lordship over them, and their great ones exercise authority — 
over them: but it shall not be so among you. For whosoever will 
be great among you, shall be your minister ; and whosoever will be | 
the chiefest shall be servant of all. For the Son of man came not | 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

The Apostles, James and John, as we are informed in the con- 
text, had solicited Christ, that they might be exalted to peculiar 
distinction and authority in his kingdom. The other Apostles 
were offended at this scheme of ambition on the part of their 
companions, as being themselves desirous of the same elevation. 
To repress every such feeling in them all, Christ utters the 
words, which have been quoted. These words certainly -dis- 
couraged all wishes for peculiar authority in the minds of the 
Apostles, as Ministers of Christ; and informed them, that the 
proper destination of the ambitious among them was the place 
of a servant, or minister, to the rest. In other words, Christ re- | 
quired them to.be, and to feel themselves to be, equals; and | 
forbade them to assume any authority over each: other. The | 
conduct, which Christ required of them, must, it would seem, be | 
the proper conduct of all succeeding ministers. An absolute | 
equality is plainly here commanded, so far as the Apostles were | 
concerned. It ought to be shown, that the case is not directly, — 
and entirely, applicable to their followers in the sacred office. | 
Ret us suppose, that Christ had given the converse directions. 


\ 
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Let us suppose, that he had directed James and Peter to be ru- 
lers over their brethren. Would not this fact have been pleaded, 
as decisive authority for the same distinction among succeeding 
ministers? The mere shadow of such a distinction in favour of 
Peter, easily shown to have no substance, has actually been relied 
on by the Church of Rome, as a solid foundation of the high pre- 
eminence, assumed by the bishop of that city over all other mi- 
nisters of the Gospel. 

Correspondent with this address, and pointing to the same ob- 
ject, is the instruction given by Christ in Matt. xxili. 6—12; 
while observing the conduct of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Concerning these men our Saviour observes, They love greetings 
in the markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But, he 
adds, be ye not called rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ. 
And call no man father upon the earth: for one is your Father, 
who isin Heaven. Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
— Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be 
— your servant: and whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased : 
and whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted. 

The Scribes and Pharisees loved, and sought, external dis- 
tinctions, uppermost rooms, chief seats in the Synagogues, 
greetings in the markets, afd titles of honour. Against this 
spirit, and its consequences, Christ here warns his Apostles. As 
their only final security against the disposition, he forbids the 
Distinctions, and Titles, to the acquisition of which its efforts 
were peculiarly directed. Succeeding ministers are certainly 
_noless interested in being secured against this temptation, dan- 
ger, and sin, than the Apostles were: and what was the means 
of their safety must be equally necessary, and equally useful, to 
their followers. Had the assumption of these titles and distinc- 
tions been enjoined upon the Apostles ; the injunction would have 
been pleaded by succeeding ministers, as an ample warrant to 
_ themselves for assuming the same titles, and aiming at the same 
distinctions. To the Apostles they were prohibited. Why, 
according to the same mode of inference, they are not pro- 
hibited to succeeding ministers, I confess myself unable to ex- 
plain. , 
Von; V. 24 
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. The fact, that, wherever the Officers of the Church are men- 
ties together, no more than two classes are ever mentioned. 

In the former discourse, I made several observations concern- 
ing the address of the Epistle to the Philippians, which, as spe- 
cified in the first chapter and first verse, is to all the Saints, that 
are in Philippi, with the Bishops and Deacons. It will be unne- 
cessary to add any thing, here, to what was then ae eee's con- 
cerning this passage. ! | 

In 1 Tim. iii; St. Paul instructs ve at lune in the qualifica- 
tions of Reclesiducieal Officers ; and discusses this subject in 
form, and more extensively, than we find done in any other part 
of the Scriptures. But even here we find no other officers men- 
tioned, beside the emxores ; Bishop, or Overseer; and the dsaxoves, 
Deacon. Is it not strange, if there had been an intermediate Of- 
ficer, distinguished both from the Bishop and the Deacon, and 
known by the title of Elder, that there should be here no men- 
tion of such an Officer? The character and duties of an Elder 
are on all hands acknowledged to be more important than those 
of a Deacon. Yet these are particularly pointed out; while of 
those not a hint is given. It is further to be revrabbiod: that the 
office and duties of an Elder, as distinguished from a Bishop, 
are no where exhibited to us in the New Testament. The text, 
certainly, is not such an exhibition. ‘The Elders, here men- 
tioned, were plainly, all such, as of right, and by divine au- 
thority, exercised the office of a Bishop. For this silence on a 
subject, confessedly of serious importance to the Church, it is 
believed, no reason can be given. rh 

When certain men came down from Judea to Antioch, and - 
tressed the church in that city by teaching, that the Gentiles ought 
to be circumcised in order to their salvation; Paul and Barnabas, 
with certain others, were sent up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles 
and Elders, about this question. And when they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of the Church, and of the Apostles, 
and Elders. And they declared ail things, which God had done 
with them. And the Apostles and Elders came together, for to 
consider of this matter. After the deliberation was ended, we 
are told, that it pleased the Apostles and Elders, with the whole 
Church, to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch, with 
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Paul and Barnabas. They wrote letters by them after this man- 
ner. The Apostles, Elders, and Brethren, send greeting unto the 
Brethren, who are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cili- 
cia. See Acts xv. particularly verses 3, 4, 6, 22, 23. 

Concerning this interesting recital I observe, 

First. That the Church of Antioch sent. their messengers to Je- 
rusalem, to obtain a decision concerning a question, incomparably 
more important than any other, which agitated the Christian 
world during the first century. 

Secondly. Under the immediate instruction of Paul and Barna- 
bas, at is impossible, that this church should not have known the 
proper tribunal, to which their messengers were to be sent, for the 
purpose of obtaining this decision. 

Thirdly, They actually sent them to the Apostles, and Elders, at 
Jerusalem. 

Fourthly. When these messengers were come to Jerusalem, they 
were received of the whole Church, and of the Apostles, and El- 
ders. 

Fifthly. All the observations, made on this occasion, were ad- 

dressed to the body just specified. 'The messengers propounded 
their communications to this body. Peter and James began 
their speeches, on this occasion, with Men and Brethren. 

_ Sixthly. This body sent chosen men of their own company, aur 
| thoritatively, with Paul and Barnabas : viz. Judas and Silas, chief 
men among the Brethren. 

_Seventhly. Zhe letters, carried by these messengers to Antioch, 
were written in the name of this body, after this manner: The 
_ Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren, send greeting unto the Bre- 
 thren, and Disciples, who are in Antioch, &c. 

_ Eighthly. This body <ecided the question, submitted to ae ‘ 
. and the Holy Ghost approved of their decision. Their language 
4s, Forasmuch as wehave heard, that certain, who went out from 
us, have troubled you with words, &c.; saying, Ye must be circum- 
ised, and keep the law ; to whom we gave no such commandment. 
| It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, to send 
chosenmen unto your We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, 
&c. For it seemed good to the Hoty Guost, and to us, to lay 
upon you no greater hurden, than these necessary things: that ye 
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abstain from meats offered to idols, &c. ‘The slightest attention 
will convince any man, that the authoritative determination of 
the great question concerning circumcision was accomplished, 
with the approbation of the Holy Ghost, by the Apostles, Elders, 
and Brethren: not by the Apostles; not by the Elders; not by 
both; not by the Brethren; but by the united voice of the whole 
body. This, the language already recited irresistibly declares. 
Ninthly. There was no Bishop in this assembly : that 1s, in the 
Prelatical sense. James, whatever-was the fact afterwards, was 
not now sucha Bishop. The Letter does not go in his name, 
nor with any authority whatever, attributed to him, except as an 
Apostle, and as a member of that deliberative body; and in 
neither character any farther, than that he had one voice in the 
decision of the Assembly. As no such Bishop, or Bishops, are — 
mentioned in any part of the transaction; it is impossible, _“ 
any person, possessed of modern Episcopal authority, should 
have been present at this meeting. 
- Tenthly. This Church had, at this time, existed fifteen, OF siv- 
teen, years ; and for about twelve, was the only Christian Church 
in the world. One would suppose, it must have been establish- 
ed in the proper Christian order. There were Elders in it: 
and, as the number of Christian Jews, here, amounted to many 
thousands ; it is highly probable, that these Elders were numer- 
ous. The Church was, also, immediately under the eye of the 
Apostles. If Prelatical Bishops were a part of the Christian _ 
economy ; [| am unable to conjecture why a Bishop was not esta- 
blished before this time in Jerusalem. There were, also, no 
such Bishops in the Church at Antioch; nor in those of Syria, 
and Cilicia. The Brethren of the Ohisied at Antioch sent the mes- 
sengers. The letter was addressed to the Brethren of the Church 
at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. Thus I think it clear, that there _ 
was not a single such Bishop in the Christian Church, at ‘this veh 
period. | | 
3. Bishops are very little spoken of in the Scriptures. i 
There are but seven passages in the Scriptures where Bishops — 
are mentioned: the Text; Acts xx. 28; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. i i. 
1,2; Titusi. 7; 1 Pet. ii. 25. All dias have ee repeatedly ! 
mation Aaciat the last, which is thus written. For ye were — 
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as sheep, going astray; but are now returned unto the Shepherd, 
and Bishop, of your souls ; that is, to Christ. 

In no one of these passages is there the least mention of any 
distinction between the Bishop and the Elder, in character, pow- 
er, authority, duty, or office. On the contrary, the fact, that 
there were several Bishops in Philippi, and Ephesus, is a com- 
plete proof, that there was no Prelatical Bishop in either of those 
cities. They plainly were both under the government of a num- 
ber of co-ordinate Ministers, holding the same office. There is no 
reason to believe, that other churches were constituted in a dif- 
ferent manner. | 

4. Tillustrate the same truth from the Manner, in which minis- 
fers are spoken of in Titus i. 5—7. For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things that are wanting, 

and ordain Elders in every City, as Thad appointed thee. If any 
be blameless ; the husband of one wife ; having faithful children ; 
not accused of riot, or unruly. For a Bishop must be blameless 
as the Steward of God. The reason, here given by St. Paul, 
why Titus should ordain, or constitute, Elders in every city, who 
should be blameless, is, that a Bishop must be blameless. 
If a Bishop was the same person with an Elder; the appli- 
— eation, and pertinence, of this reason will be obvious: but, if they 
_ were different persons, it seems difficult to conjecture why it should 
have been assigned. The word, Elder, appears to me to be the 
proper and peculiar title of the officer; and the word, Bishop, to 
be merely descriptive of one, and that a subordinate’one, of his em- 
ployments ; viz. Overseeing the affairs of the church: Preach- 
ing being evidently the supreme employment of a Christian Mi- 
nister. This title, as was formerly observed, was derived from 
the Jewish economy; and was therefore naturally, and in a 
sense necessarily, adopted by Jews. Accordingly, it is applied 
no less than nineteen times in the New Testament to ministers 
of the Church ; and most clearly as their usual and appropriate 
title. In this view of the subject, the passage may be paraphras- 
ed in the following manner. “TI left thee in Crete, to ordain, or 
-constitute, Elders of the church in every city. These officers 
must be blameless: for men, whose duty and business it 1s to 
oversee others, must themselves be blameless, as examples.” 
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But if Bishop and Elder denote different officers, the passage 
must be paraphrased in this manner. ‘I left thee in Crete, to 
constitute Elders in every city. These officers must be blame- 
less: for a Bishop, a man, an officer, to whom is committed the 
superintendence of Elders, ought to be blameless.” 

{ think this argument cannot be attributed to St. Paul. 

Should it be said, that Bishops are themselves Elders, as well 
as Bishops; and that the Apostle has referred to this fact, in the 
reason which is here given: I answer, that this supposition does 
not remove the difficulty. The reason, given by the Apostle, 
does not depend at all for its force, and pertinence, on either the 
title, or the office ; whether supposed to be mentioned, or allud- 
ed to. Its whole force is derived from the employment of the 
Elder; and lies in this; thata man, who has the oversight of 
others, ought himself to be blameless; because he ought to be, 
an example of those, whom he oversees; and, I presume also, 
because he ought not to give occasion to any for blaming the 
Ministry of the Gospel: just as St. Paul directs the Corinthian 
Elders to give no offence in any thing, that the Ministry might 
not be blamed. Had emsoxomeg, in the text under consideration, — 
been rendered as in Acts xx. 28, and as I think it ought plainly 
to have been rendered here, Overseer; the soundness of the 
Apostle’s reason would have appeared so clearly, as to have 
prevented most of the debates, which the text has occasioned, 

With these, which appear to me the only defensible views of 
this text, I consider it as furnishing immoveable evidence, that — 
a Bishop and an Elder are the same Officer. . | 

I have now mentioned every passage in the Scriptures, wes 
I remember, where Bishops are even glanced at, or the exist- 
ence of such an order of Ministers, as distinguished from Elders, is _ 
directly countenanced, even in the opinion of its advocates. mi 
the distinction between Bishops and Elders can be found in the — 
language of Scripture, it is found here. But here no dyetingeion 
of this nature, can be found. 

Accordingly, a multitude of episcopalians, both Bishana and 
others, readily acknowledge, that, this distinction is not capable 
of proof from the Scriptures. The following specimens of this 
acknowledgment will suffice for the present purpose. In a ce- 
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lebrated work, called “ The Institution of a Christian Man,” 
approved expressly by Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Jewell. 
Wallet, and Stillingfleet, and the main body of the English Cler- 
gy, together with the King and Parliament, is this declara- 
tion. “ In the New Testament there is no mention of any 
other degrees, but of Deacons or Ministers, and of vein dase or 
Bishops.”? 

The celebrated Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, says, 
“The necessity of polity and regimen in all churches may be 
believed, without holding any one certain form to be neces- 
sary In them all. And the general principles are such, as do 
not particularly describe any one; but sundry forms of disci- 
pline may be equally consistent with the general axioms of Scrip- 
ture.” To this declaration agree Bishop Stiulingfleet, Dr. Ed- 
wards, and others. Dr. Raynolds, Professor of Divinity in Ox- 
ford, declares, that ‘all, who had laboured for five hundred 
_ years before his time, taught, that all Pastors, whether entitled 
_ Bishops, or Priests, have equal power and authority by God’s. 
- word ;” and this he declares to be the common judgment of the re- 
_ formed Churches of Switzerland, Savoy, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, the Netherlands, Scotland,and England. Dr. Hoi- 
_ land, King’s Professor of Divinity at Oxford, says, that “ to af- 
_ firm the office of Bishop to be different from that of Presbyter, 
and superior to it, is most false; contrary to Scripture, to the 
Fathers, to the doctrine of the Church of England, yea, to the very 
- Schoolmen themselves.”’ | 
. Bishop Burnet says, “ I acknowledge Bishop and Presbyter to 
be one and the same office.”’ 

An Act of Parliament, passed in the reign of Henry VIII. has 
the following words. ‘ Archbishops, Bishops, Archdeacons, 
and all other ecclesiastical officers, have no manner of jurisdic- 
tion ecclesiastical, but by, under, and from, his Royal Majesty.” 
Accordingly, Bishop Burnet says, “ the King gave Bishops their 
power to ordain, or deprive, Ministers; to exercise ecclesiasti- 
eal jurisdiction ; and perform all other parts of the Episcopal 
function.”’ | 
_ To these testimonies, which might be easily swelled to a vo- 
lume, I shall add only two of modern times. 
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Archdeacon Paley says, “ It cannot be proved that any 
form of Church Government was laid down in the Christian 
Scriptures, with a view of fixing a ee tilution for succeeding 
ages.”? 

The Editors of the Christian Obebieee, in their Number for 
March 1804, say, that ‘¢ Episcopalians found not the merits 
of their cause upon any express injunction, or delineation, of 
Ecclesiastical Government in the Scriptures: for there is none.” 

Thus, I think, it may be fairly concluded, that the Scriptures 
have established but two classes of Officers in the Christian 
Church ; viz. Pastors and Deacons. 

Having thus examined the Scriptural account Lie this subject, | 
shall conclude the Discourse with a brief investigation of the 
testimony, given concerning it by the Fathers of the Church. As 
I suppose this testimony to be the chief ground of reliance, on 
the part of those who contend for Diocesan Bishops; it will 
be of some importance to examine it on the present occasion. 

Concerning this subject I make the following observations. 

1. No Testimony from the Fathers can ane divine authority to 
any Institution whatever. | 

The Fathers are merely human witnesses, and are to be re- 
garded with no more confidence, than other human witnesses, 
of equal credibility. All things, necessary to life and godliness, 
are given to us in the Scriptures. The testimony of the Fathers 
can, therefore, add nothing to what is contained in them; can 
set aside nothing; can change nothing. 3 | 

2. The iliac of the Fathers is far from ‘eabeed the cr eit 
which is sometimes given to it. For, | 

In the first place, Those who have testified concer ning this will 
ject, have given erroneous testimony concerning other things. oe 

Treneus testifies, that Linus was made Bishop of Rome by Paul : 
and Peter ; and after him, Anacletus ; and, after him, Clement. 

Tertullian testifies, that Clement was the first Bishop of Rome 
after Peter. : 

- Eusebius declares, that enue the first Bishop of Bela ates 
the martyrdom of Paul and Peter. Again; that Peter was the 
first Bishop of Antioch. Again; that Euodius was the first Bi- 
shop of Antioch. 
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' Jerome declares, that Peter sate at Rome twenty-five years, 
until the last year of Nero. And again, that Ignatius was the 


’ third Bishop of Antioch after the Apostle Peter. 


- Damascus, Bishop of Rome, asserts that Peter came to Rome 
in the beginning of Nero’s reign; and sate there twenty-five 
years. Nero reigned but fourteen years; and, according to the 
united testimony of antiquity, put Peter to death. 

Origen says, that he had read in the works of a martyr, that 
Ignatius was the second Bishop of Antioch after Peter. 

Epiphanius declares, that both Paul and Peter were Bishops 
of Rome. 

These instances prove, that the Fathers, however sincere, anid 
however satisfactory their testimony concerning facts which 
passed under their own eyes, yet received traditionary accounts 
loosely ; and both believed, and recorded, much of what took 
place before their time, without truth, or evidence. 

Secondly. The works of several of the Fathers have been inter- 
polated, corrupted, and partially lost. 

Concerning the Epistles of Jgnatius, which are peculiarly ap- 
pealed to in hig? controversy, Mosheim observes, that he esteems 
«the authenticity of the Epistle to Polycarp to be extremely du- 
bious ;”? and declares “ the question concerning all his Epistles 
to labour under much obscurity, and to be embarrassed with 
many difficulties.” Where there is so much uncertainty, a safe 
reliance cannot be placed for the decision of ane, point, not 
otherwise supported. 

3. The testimony of the Fathers does not prove the distinction 
contended for. 

- Even the testimony of /gnatius, were it admitted without a 


doubt, is alleged in vain for this purpose. The Bishop, of whom 
__ he speaks, is the Pastor of a single church; the preacher, as well 

as ruler, of that Church; a man, who Hentubinde all the duties 
ofan ordinary minister. He exhorts Polycarp to preach ; to 
| see, that the widows are not neglected; to know all his parish- 
| joners, even the men and maid-servants ; and to inspect at least 
every marriage. In his Epistle to the CHubch of Magnesia, he 
_ speaks, also, of their Bishops, in the plural number. 


Clement of Rome says, “ The Apostles, knowing by Jesus 
vou. V. 25 
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Christ, that contentions would arise about the name, or on the 
account, of the Episcopate, or Oversight of the Church, consti- 
tuted Bishops and Deacons :” the very language of St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Philippians. He also uses the names, Pres- 
byter and Bishop, to denote the same Officer. 

Jerome says, that “ A Presbyter is the same as a Bishop ; ; and 
that, originally, the Churches were governed by the Jone coun- 
cil of the Presbyters.” 

Again; “ Let the Bishops know, that they are aaah than 
Presbyters, rather by custom, than by the real appointment of 
the Lord.” 

And again; “ Among the ei Preshyter, and Bishops 
were the same.”? 

Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, says, “ Wherefore 
you must be subject to the Presbyters and Deacons.” 

And again; “* Let the Presbyters be full of piety; merciful to 

all; bringing back them that wander;’’ &c. In the view of 
Palacio therefore, the Presbyters at Philippi did, and were 
bound to, govern that Church. 

Tertullian, reciting the ordinances. of public ma and the 
government of the Church, says, “ In all these things, certain 
approved Elders preside.” 

freneus, addressing the Heretics. of that age, says, “ ‘We chal- 
lenge them to show that tradition, which was transmitted from the 
Apostles by a succession of Presbyters.”” And again ; ; ‘* It be- 
hooves us to hearken to those, who are Presbyters 1 in the Church ; 
who, as we have shown, have their succession from the Apos- 
tles ; who, together with the succession of the Bpiaeepaing here 
received the certain gifts of the truth.?? | ae 

_ Bishop Stillingfleet, remarking upon this passage, “says, | 
ce © What strange confusion must this raise in any one’s mind, who 
seeks for a succession of Episcopal power over Presbyters 1 from 
the Apostles, by the testimony of Irencus ; ;Ywhen he so plainly 
attributes both the succession to the Bs oh i and the mane 
pee, 90, of which he speaks.”’ . 

_Firmilian, Bishop of Cwsarea, says, “ that in Elderas is vest- 
ed the. power of Baptizing, Imposition of hands, and Ordena 
tion.”? : 
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- Hilary says, *‘ The Presbyters were at first called Bishops.” 
_ Theodoret says, “ Of old they called the same men both Bi- 
shops and Presbyters.” 

Finally, Jerome says, that “ the Presbyters of Alexandria or- 
dained their Bishop for more than two hundred Uh from the 
first planting of that church.” 

To these testimonies I shall subjoin a single modern one : that 

of Mosheim; who says, that “ in the first century the rulers of 
the Church were called either Presbyters or Bishops, which two 
titles are in the New Testament oid depbatin applied to we 
same order of men.”? 

From these testimonies it is, if I mistake not, clear, that the 
principal doctrine, maintained in this, and the preceding dis- 
course, is the doctrine of the Scriptures concerning the subject in 
debate. , 

Another argument, alleged in favour of the distinction against 
which I contend, is derived from the character, and commission, 
of Timothy and Titus, as exhibited in the Epistles, addressed to 
them by St. Paul. 

“It is said that Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of 
Crete ; and that, as such, Paul directed them to ordain Elders, or 
Presbyters, in the Churches at Ephesus, and in Crete. 

To this assertion I answer in the first place. It cannot be prov- 
ed, that Timothy was Bishop of Ephesus, or Titus Bishop of Crete, 
in any sense ; much less in the Diocesan sense. 

ji - The Scriptures say this in no place, and in no manner, what- 
| ever. Dr. Whitby, who was a zealous advocate for Episcopacy, 
| declares, that he “can find nothing in any writer, of the first 
three centuries, concerning the Episcopate of Timothy and Titus ; 
| nor any intimation, that they bore that name. “99 rival he gives 


i 
up this whole argument in form. | 
| Secondly. It is certain, that’ Timothy was an Biidn tote and 


therefore not a Diocesan Bishop, until after the second Epistle was 


| in the fourth chapter of that Epistle* ; and directs him to come to 
‘| himat Romef. An Evangelist, as you aad was an Ttinerant AM - 


* 2 Timothy ir. 5. Pei: t 2 Timothy Veve 


written; because Paul directs him to do the work of an Evangelist bs 
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nister ; and could not be a Diocesan Bishop; whose business it 
is to rule, and therefore to abide,‘in his own diocese. 

Besides, there were other Bishops in Ephesus, when the first 
Epistle to Timothy was written: viz. those, whom Paul sent for 
to Miletus. 2 et 

The truth unquestionably is, that Paul left him at Dphenis ‘With 
extraordinary authority, as an inspired and pene preacher, 
to charge some to teach no other doctrine than that which he 
had been taught ; nor give heed to fables, and endless genealogies. 
When this business, and other things naturally connected with. 
it, were finished ; he returned to St. Paul again. What is true 
of Timothy is equally true of Titus. He also resided in Crete but 
a shert time, before he returned to Paul at Nicopolis; and’ was 
not, so far as appears, ever settled in Crete at all: certainly not 
at the time, specified in the Epistle. And except from the Epis- 
tle,-there is nothing known about the subject. 

Thirdly. Were we to admit, that Timothy and Titus were Bi- 
shops, and settled at Ephesus and Crete ; it cannot be shown, that 
they had any other authority, than that, which all Ministers pos- 
sess, except what was derived from this commission of St. Paul, 
their superior wisdom and piety, and their inspiration. Until 
this can be shown, the debate concerning this subject can an- 
swer no purpose, in the present case. But it cannot be shown. 

Another argument for Episcopacy is derived from the 2d and 
3d Chapter of the Apocalypse. Here the seven Epistles. of 
Christ to the seven Churches of Asia are directed, each, to the 
Angel of the Church, specified in the Epistle. Now it is said, 
that the Angel denotes one Minister, superior to the rest in autho- 
rity. Among these Epistles the first is directed to the Angel of 
the Church at Ephesus. Hence it is argued, that there was’one 
Minister in the Church at Ephesus ; and, therefore, in the other 
churches ; who was superior to the rest, or, in ee Le lan- 
guage, a Bishop. To this] answer, =. 

First ; That, granting every thing, which can with any pretence 
be pleaded, the foundation of this argument is too unsolid, ei un- 
certain, to support any conclusion. 

Secondly. The word, Angel, is often wel in the Advan to 
denote many. In these Epistles it seems evidently to be thus 


+ 
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used ; because in the four first of them, the singular pronoun, 
thou, is changed into the plural, you ; while the same person is 
still addressed. Thus Christ says to the Angel of the Church in 
Thyatira, But unto you L say ; ‘Yusv ds Asyw 3 and unto the rest in 
Thyatira. This being allowed, and it certainly cannot ‘be de- 
nied, the argument falls to the ground. 


Thirdly. Should it be acknowledged, that there was but one 


Minister in each of these Charches at the close of the first Centu- 
ry ; (the tume specified,) rt will be nothing to the present purpose. 
It is certain, that there were several Bishops in Ephesus, at the 
time, when Paul had this church immediately under his direction. 
These were all constituted Bishops by the Holy Ghost. This, 
therefore, was certainly an establishment of God. If, then, the 
Church at Ephesus, eithér voluntarily, or from some species 
of necessity, had changed this Institution ; it had changeda di- 
vine Institution : a fact, which cannot pret affect the present 


\ question. 


| 
| 


_ Fourthly ; The senior Mitte in cuits (of these aunehce 
may have been the person, addressed in these letters. 


It has also been pleaded in behalf of Episcopacy, that there ; 


has been an uninterrupted succession of Bishops from the Apostles 
to the present time; and that, as the Apostles received their power 


and so every succession of Bishops received theirs from those, who 
_ preceded them. In this manner, it is alleged, the powers, as well 
as the Officers, have ther only proper, legitimate existence at the 
_ time. a 

If this argument were now first to be alleged; the tauthok 
of it would .be considered as sporting with his antagonist: for, 
First; This succession is only supposed, and cannot be proved. 
Secondly ; Freneus declares, that the succession, and together 
with it, the Episcopate also, had, down to his day, (the latter part 
of the second century,) descended through a series of Presbyters, 
not of Bishops. According to the testimony of this father, the 
best witness concerning the point in question, the powers, now 


~ Episcopal... 
Thirdly ; ; Both Bishops and Dei must now trace the suc 


from Christ, so the first Bishops received theirs from the Apostles 3 


existing in Ministers of the Church, are merely Presbyterian; not — 
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cession, if traced at all, through the Church of Rome, There were 
in this church, at one time, four Pontiffs, ate, all denounces each 
other as Usurpers. 

It would be a difficult pitt to JetaP eins through siete of 
these men the powers in question descended to us. That any 
powers, of a divine nature, passed through aneh impure hands, 
will be slowly admitted by a man of piety. | 

Fourthly ; 4/1, that can be pleaded on this sujet can se: “igen 
ed by Presbyters, equally with Bishops. wp 

There is yet another ar gument, which has bie ‘on? illébed 
in favour of Episcopacy. It is this; that the Jewish Church con- 
tained a High Priest, Ordinary Priests, and Levites; and was a 
iype of the Christian Church. The Christian Church, therefore, 
it is concluded, ought to have three orders of Officers: viz. Bi- 
shops, Priests, and Deacons. As the New Testament does not 
give us a single hint of this nature; it certainly: must be trifling 
to waste the time of my audience in refuting a mere conjecture. 
I shall only observe, therefore, that the Christian Church, with- 
out the aid of Bishops, is possessed of the three orders, contended 
for. Christ is the Great Hien Priest of our profession; his Mi- 
nisters correspond to the Gratiiory, priests ; and the Deacons to 
the Levites. | 

From all these considerations it is , clearly desided) to my ap- 
prehension, that Diocesan Bishops are not of Scriptural, but of 
human origin; introduced either casually, or from considera- 
tions of a prudential nature only. Christ has established pas- 
tors in his Church: the Church itself has constituted its Bishops: 
and this, toa great extent, has been pitioones _ se Bi- 
shops themselves. eA 

Such, clearly, appears to me to be the evils concertitnes 
this so much debated question. Still, I have no disposition to. 
contend with those Christians, who are attached to Episcopacy, 
and who think they find any peculiar advantages in that form 
of Ecclesiastical administration. Nor can I willingly adopt the 
severe aspersions, sometimes thrown upon it by individual Pres- 
byterians. I cannot but remember, and remember with emotions 
of gratitude and respect, the very great and beneficial exertions, 
made hy the English Church in the cause of Christianity ; and 
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made in many instances by the dignitaries of that Church. . But- 
ber, Berkeley, Jewel, Beveridge, Bedell, and Wilson, were Bishops. 
Cranmer, Leighton, and Usher, were Archbishops. Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, were martyrs. 

In that Church, also, real Religion has at times coined to 
a great and very desirable extent. Like other Churches, it has 
had its bright and dark days; but it has undoubtedly sent mul- 
titudes of its members to heaven; and at the present time, is 
fast rising in the gradations of piety. 

While, therefore, 1 claim the common right of judging for my- 
self concerning the subject of this discourse; I freely yield the 
same right to others. Nor canI take any satisfaction in thinking 
hardly of them, because they do not adopt my opinions, although, 
as I think, founded on the Scriptures, concerning Ecclesiastical 
government. 


weed 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


THE END, NATURE, 
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SUBJECTS OF PREACHING. 
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MatrHew xxviii. 19. 
Go ye, therefore, teach ali nations. 


ly the two last discourses I attempted to show, that there are but 
Two classes of permanent officers in the Christian Church, desig- 
nated in the Scriptures. One of these elasses, I observed, is spok-. 
en of under the names, Elders, Pastors, Bishops, Teachers, &c ; 
and the other under that of Deacons. To the former belongs 
that, which is appropriately called the Ministry of the Gospel. 
The next subject of consideration is obviously, the Duties of 
this class of Officers. These I have heretofore mentioned as be-| 
ing, especially, public and private Prayer in the Church, Preach- 
_ing the Gospel, Administering Baptism and the Lord’s ‘Supper, 
Ruling, and Ordaining other Ministers. These are, however, 
far from being the only duties of Ministers. There are many’ 
others, which belong to them as Ministers ; and prin more, as’ 
Mee Gey es vere aad Da 
As Ministers, they a are bound, peculiarly, to. be Examp 
helievers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, im faith, in 


> 


tay. 
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purity; 1 Tim. iv. 12: to visit, comfort, instruct, and pray with, 
the sick and distressed: James v.14, &c.: to study, or meditate, 
diligently on the things of the Gospel, and give themselves wholly 
to them, that their profiting may appear toall; 1 Tim. iv. 15: to 
take heed unto themselves, and unto their doctrine ; and to con- 
tinue in these things, that in so doing they may both save them- 
selves, and those that hear them: verse 15: to be apt to teach; to 
be given to hospitality ; to rule well their own houses; to exhibit 
such good behaviour, as to be well reported of them that are with- 
out ; 1 Tim. ili. 2,4, 7: and to contend earnestly for the faith, 
once delivered to the saints, as being set for the defence of the 
Gospel; Jude 3, Phil. i.17. All these, and all other, ministe- 
rial duties may be found, most forcibly enjoined, in the Scrip- 
tures; especially in the nai of St. Paul to Timothy and 
Titus. 

As a Man, a Minister is bound to be an eminent Example of all 
the Christian virtues. 

Among the Official, duties of a Minister, PHbcehink is undoubt- 
edly of far higher importance, than any other. This, therefore, 
merits a particular discussion in a system of Theology. _ 

Such a discussion I shall now attempt under the following 
heads. | a | 

I. The End; 

II. The Nature; 

Ill. The Subjects ; and, 

IV. The Manner ; of Preaching. 

1. [shall briefly examine the End of Preaching. 

The End of all preaching is to persuade men to become vir- 
tuous ;-or, in other words, to persuade them with the heart to be- 
lieve and obey the Gospel. Cordial obedience to the Gospel is 
virtue, in every possible form, and in every instance, on the 
part of those, who are acquainted with the Gospel. The End 
is always of more importance than the Means: since it is the 
only purpose, for which the means exist. The end therefore 
ought ever to direct the nature, and employment, of the means. 
The means must be such, and, whenever they are chosen by 
wisdom and goodness, will invariably be such, as are suited te 
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the promotion of the end. Whenever they are diverted from 
this direction, they become useless; and are, therefore, the 
mere result, and evidence, of folly. 

The End of Preaching is the noblest of all ends: the produc- 
tion of immortal holiness, and happiness, in the souls of men. 
In this God has taught us, that he is more especially glorified, 
and more peculiarly pleased, than with any thing else, which 
takes place in the present world. For this end he gave the Gos- 
pel; and instituted the Ministry. For this end he sent his Son 
to live, and die, and rise again; and his Spirit, to renew, and 
sanctify the heart, to support, and conduct, the soul in the way 
to Heaven. 

Il. The Nature of Preaching may be thus summarily defined: 
that itis the chief Mean of accomplishing this glorious end. 

As a mean to this end, and in this view only, is Preaching an 
object of peculiar importance. Its true and essential nature is, 
that it is the chief instrument of salvation. To this consideration 
should every direction concerning it be pointed, and every mode 
of examining it be confined. 

That Preaching is thus distinguished above all other, Ministe- 
rial duties I shall now attempt to prove. 

1. The Gospel is the great instrument of salvation. 

The Law of the Lord, by which, in Rom. ix. 18, St. Paul teach- 
es us, the Gospel is especially to be understood, is perfect, says 
the Psalmist, converting the soul. The testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple. The Statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejowing the heart. The fear of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. Ps. xix. Quicken thou me, that is, make me spiritually 
alive, says the same divine writer, according to thy word. This 
is my comfort in my affliction: for thy word hath quickened me: 
that is, made me spiritually alive. The entrance of thy words 
giveth lght: it giveth understanding to the simple. Here light | 
and understanding denote holiness. Ps. cxix. 25, 50,130. Ie not. 
my word like as a fire, saith the Lord, and as a hammer, that 
breaketh the rock in pieces? Jeremiah xxiil. 29. In describing | 
the effects of the New Covenant, or the Gospel, on the Israelites 
in the latter days, as effectuating their conversion and salvation, 
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God says, Iwill put my Law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts. This phraseology, I need not observe, is descrip- 
tive of their sanctification. Jer. xxxi. 33. 

Blessed are they, that hear the word of God, and keep it; says 
our Saviour, Luke xi. 28. 

In Acts ii. 41, viii. 14, xi. 1, and various other places, Receiv- 
ing the word of God, is mentioned as equivalent to becoming the 
subjects of holiness. For I am not ashamed, says St. Paul, of 
the Gospel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth. No declaration can be more ample, com- 
prehensive or complete, than this. The Gospel is not only the pow- 
er of God unto salvation, but is this power to every one that believ- 
eth. Rom.i. 16. So then, Faith cometh by hearing ; and hearing by 
the word of God. Rom. x. 14. In whom ye also trusted, after 
that ye heard the word of truth; the Gospel of your salvation. 
Eph. i. 13. The word of God, says St. Paul, is quick, (or living,) 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow ; and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Heb. iv. 12. Of his ownwill begat he us with the 
word of truth. James i. 18. Being born again, not of corruptible 

seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which liveth and 
| abideth for ever. 1 Pet. i. 23. 

_ I have quoted this numerous train of passages from so many 
_ different books in the Scriptures, to show, that this is their uni- 
versal language. 

The doctrine, as you have seen, is expressed in many forms, 
and in the most decisive manner. It would be easy to swell this 
list of quotations to an enormous size: but I shall only add to it 
the following words of Christ. The truth shall make you free: 
John viii. 32: and Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is 
truth. John xvii. 17. This is a part of the intercessory prayer 
of Christ ; and has certainly been fulfilled. 

2. The great mean, by which the Gospel becomes instrumental to 
| salvation, is Preaching. 

Of this truth the proof is complete in the words of St Paul ; 
/Rom. xi. 13, 14, 17. For whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. How, then, shall they call on him, in 
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whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in him, of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
Preacher? So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God. In these words the Invocation of Christ is 
exhibited as the ground of salvation: Faith, of that invocation ; 
Hearing, of that faith; anda Preacher as the indispensable mean 
of that hearing. From this position it is certain, that Preach- 
ing is the great mean of salvation: that is, the Gospel, preach- 
ed by its ministers. It ought to be remembered,. that these 
things are not said of any thing else; particularly, of any other 
ministerial duty. Neither Ruling, Ordaining, or administering 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, can claim 
any such efficacy from any Scriptural declarations. On these 
two last subjects, however, I shall dwell more particularly here- 
after. : 

3. The manner, in which Preaching is generally spoken of, ex- 
habits 1ts superiority to other Ministerial duties. 

Christ mentions Preaching as his own great commission from the 
Father. The Spirit of the Lordis upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor: Is. ixi. 1; Luke 
viii. 14. And accordingly, he alleges the fact, that the poor had 
the Gospel preached to them, as proof that he was the Messiah. 
Matth. xi. 5. | 

The text shows, that it was the great commission, given ee 
Christ to the Apostles, and other Ministers, immediately before his 
ascension. Go ye, teach all nations, (or make disciples of them 
by teaching,) baptizing them, &c. teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you. Here they were tov 
make disciples of mankind first; and then to baptize them, and 
thus to seal their discipleship. 

St. Paul mentions it as the great commission of Christ to him, 
Rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a Minister, and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear unto thee—the Gentiles, unto whom I now send thee; to 
open their eyes. Acts xxvi. 16, 17. In the following verse, he 
informs us, that Christ, referring to the same subject, said to 
Ananias, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
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name to the Gentiles, arid Kings, and the Children of Israei. 
Again, Rom. i. 1, Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God ; that is, to the pasctiing 
of the Gospel. 

Again; But when it pleased God, who incaied me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace to reveal his Son unto 
me, that [ might preach him among the Heathen. 

Preaching is also commanded by St. Paul to the Elders of 
Ephesus, and by St. Peter, to those of the countries, mentioned 
in his first Epistle, universally, as their chief duty. 

Its importance is in the strongest language placed above Bap- 
tism by St. Paul; 1 Cor. i. 14—17. I thank God, that I baptized 
none of you, but Crispus and Gaius; lest any should say, that d 
baptized in my own name. And f baptized, also, the houschold 
of Stephanus. Besides, 1 know not whether I baptized any 
other: for Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gos- 
pel. 

[t is decisively preferred to Ruling, in 1 Tim. v. 17. Let 
the Elders, who rule well, be accounted worthy of double ho- 
nour ; especially those who labour in the word, and doctrine. 

It is also generally preferred to every other Ministerial duty, 
by the vast attention, paid to it in the Scriptures: being men- 
tioned in about one hundred and forty instances, in express lan- 
guage; almost all of them in the New Testament ; by the varie- 
_ ty of modes, in which it is forcibly described, enjoined, and ho- 
noured ; by the comparatively small attention, given in the Scrip- 
tures to the other Ministerial duties, which are little spoken of, 
and rarely enjoined ; and by the supreme efficacy, which it is 
exhibited as possessing in promoting salvation. 

4, All the other means of grace have neither efficacy, nor value, 
encept as they display, or impress, divine truth. 

_ The agency of Preaching is in this work, altogether supreme ; 
and that of other Evangelical administrations merely subsidiary. 
_ This, without them, would be powerful, and effectual. They, 
_ without this, would hardly have influence, or meaning. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, for example, are founded on divine truth ; 
and are manifestations of that truth, which possess great pow- 
er, and most useful efficacy. But to their efficacy, or their use, 
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the knowledge of the truth preached is indispensable. Still 
more are Ruling, and Ordaining, of no use, except as they are 
subsidiary to preaching. Even Prayer itself, the prime duty 
of worship to man, as a solitary creature, would have neither 
meaning, nor use, antecedently to the knowledge of the truth, 
which is communicated by preaching. 

Reading the Scriptures is undoubtedly of more importance to 
mankind, than any thing else, beside preaching. ‘The reason is 
obvious. The truth of God is more extensively learned in this 
manner, than it can be by all the other ministerial offices: and 
this truth makes men wise to salvation. 

5. The Experience of all Christian ages has furnshed ample 
proof of this position. 

By the preaching of the Gospel were all the first converts 
made by Christ and his Apostles: and by the same preaching 
have all succeeding converts been made in every age and coun- 
try. Ihave begotten you, says St. Paul to the Corinthians, through 
the Gospel. Who were born, says St. Peter, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God. Of his own will, 
says St. James, begat he us with the word of truth. Religion has 
in this respect been so nearly co-extensive with preaching, that 
where preaching has not been, there has, with scarcely a soli- 
tary exception, been no religion: and wherever Preaching has 
existed for any length of time, religion has almost invariably ex- 
isted also. 

But it has been, and may be again, observed, that “ all these 
things were true in ancient times, when Bibles were in few 
hands, and few persons were able to read. In such times men 
were in a sense entirely dependent upon preaching for their 
knowledge of the Gospel. But, now, most persons can read ; 
and can easily obtain Bibles. Preaching, therefore, is now of 
less importance, and less necessary to salvation; because man- 
kind can now come to the knowledge of the truth without this 
aid.” 

That the Gospel, if read, believed, and obeyed, will ake men 
wise unto salvation, can never be seriously questioned. IT will 
go farther. The reading of the Scriptures is, in my apprehen- 
sion, after preaching, the chief mean of salvation. This truth, 
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however, is objected, in the present case, with very little perti- 
nence or success. For, 

In the first place, a great part of mankind are, even now, una- 
ble to read. A considerable number of such persons can be 
found even in the most enlightened countries: and in the Chris- 
tian world at large not a small majority are in this unhappy si- 
tuation. To all these Preaching is, beyond debate, equally ne- 
cessary, as to those, who lived in the first ages of the Church. 

Secondly. Of those, who can read, multitudes read the Scrip- 
tures, either not at all, or very little. To these also, preaching 
is absolutely necessary. 

Thirdly. Of those, who actually read the Scriptures, multitudes 
are very imperfectly able to understand most of what they read. 

The necessity of Preaching is very great to these also. 

Fourthly. Zo those, who both read, and in a good degree under- 
stand, the Scriptures, Preaching is far more interesting and im- 
pressive than Reading. The day, especially devoted to Preach- 
ing, is the most solemn of all days; the place, of all places; the 
occasion, of all occasions. This solemnity is so associated with 
the Preaching of the Gospel, that the mind naturally considers 
this ordinance as furnished with all the importance of these af- 
fecting things. Besides, the fact, that so many persons are as- 
sembled together to worship God, involved in the same guilt and 
danger, subjects of the same necessities, and obligated to the 
same duties, awakens in them a powerful sympathy, and gives 
to Preaching a singular importance. We feel, because others 
around us feel; and instinctively reciprocate the views, and emo- 
tions, which rise in their minds. 

Fifthly. God has promised his blessing, peculiarly, to the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel. 

A blessing is never connected with any human effort by any 
law of nature; and cannot be expected from the mere external 
performance be any duty whatever. It is given, when given at 
all, as an answer to Prayer; and is annexed only to obedience. 
But we are not warranted to pray for a blessing upon any con- 
duct, which is not obedience to a divine institution. In the 
present case, God has expressly taught us the nature of his in- 
stitution. Faith, says St. Paul, cometh by hearing, and hearing 
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by the Word of God. How shall they believe ‘in him, of whom they 
have not heard; and how shall they hear without a Preacher? 
To depart from the duty, so plainly enjoined in this passage, is 
to set God at nought, and to squander with the most wanton pro- 
fusion eternal life. Instead of obtaining a blessing, therefore, 
on the neglect, or violation, of this duty, we ought to expect 
those terrible evils, denounced Heb. x. 25—31, against. those, 
who forsake the assembling of themselves together, No denuncia- 
tions ought more to alarm us: for they involve judicial blindness 
here, and eminent perdition hereafter. © 

Sixthly. Accordingly, Preaching is now, as it ever has been, the 
great Means of promoting salvation. © 

I have already observed, that, where Preaching does not ex- 
ist, Religion is almost never found. 1 now observe farther, that, 
where persons are not present at the preaching of the Gospel, 
they scarcely ever become religious. Such, also, is the fact, 
where, although present, they are inattentive and regardless. 
For proof of these things look at yourselves, and those around 
you. On the contrary, Religion regularly revives, and flourish- 
es, wherever the preaching of the Gospel is numerously and so- 
lemnly attended. ‘ 

‘The Pulpit,” says the great Christian Poet, 


“¢ Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament, of virtue’s cause.”? 


From the infancy of the Church to the present hour, Preach- 
ing has more aroused, and engaged, the attention of mankind, 
than every thing else, which was not miraculous. If you are at 
a loss concerning this truth, you will easily satisfy yourselves by 
searching the history of practical and experimental religion. 
Far more knowledge, and far deeper impressions, of religious 
subjects have been gained by mankind from this source, than 
from all other human labours whatever. Nor was any other me- 
thod ever devised in the present world, so cheap, so convenient, 
or so effectual, for the purpose of diffusing instruction or refor- 
mation. 

IN, J shall now consider the Subjects of preaching. 
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All these are included under one general head; viz. the Gos- 
pel. On this great truth I found the following observations. 

1. As the Gospel includes all the subjects of Preaching, the 
Preacher is bound to exhibit nothing as a part of the Christian Sys- 
tem, but what is contained in the Gospel. 

The Gospel contains whatever it expresses, and whatever it im- 
plies: but it contains nothing more. Nothing more, then, can 
be lawfully inculeated by the Preacher, as a part of the Gospel. 

In examining the express declarations of Scripture, he 1s 
bound to give them that sense, which the words obviously convey, 
the current of the context demands, and the circumstances, in 

which they were uttered, point out. Beyond this he cannot go, 
without adding to the words of God, and exposing himself to be 
_reproved by him, and found a liar. This sense he cannot 
_ change, at all, for one which he conceives will better suit, and 
| support, any part, or the whole, of a pre-conceived System ; 2 
doctrine of his own Philosophy, or a tenet of the Church, sect, 
or party, to which he belongs. 

_ Neither can he lawfully conceal, or slur over, any thing, 
which, in his view, the words really contain. Falsehood is as 

easily propagated by the concealment of truth, as by the utterance 
0 of deceit. 
| * With respect to Implications, supposed to be contained in 
| Scriptural expressions, the Preacher 1s bound to see, that they are 
certainly contained. This, usually, may be clearly seen, wher- 
| ever the Inference is immediate ; or when the chain of reason- 
' ing, which conducts to it, is hdr: and the links are few and ob- 
‘vious. But wherever the inference is doubtful ; or the reasoning, 
| through which it is derived, long and shelve’; two qualities, 
_ which, with respect to this subject, are very egnevtlly associated ; 
the Preacher is forbidden to make use of it as a part of the Word 
of God, or to exhibit it as ed a in any sense, ridged a in the 
‘Scriptures. i 
Of Inferences from Scriptural declarations, I observe, univer- 
sally, that there is usually some, and often great, danger at- 
tending them. A man, employed in supporting a darling point, _ 
will, when hardly pushed, very naturally feel, that, as he un- 
doubtedly must be right in his own system, so the Scriptures 
}t Vor. V. Q7 
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must somewhere declare that, which he, at the time, wishes to 
teach. With these views, he will naturally hunt for the pas- 
sages, which come nearest to the doctrine in question; and will 
as naturally believe, that the “meaning, which he wishes to as- 
sign to them, is their true meaning. Hence he. will attribute to 
them the Implication, which he wishes to find. . The whole of 
this process is wrong from the beginning. Every man, parti- 
cularly every Minister, is bound to take up the Bible with a de- 
sire, and an intention, not to find it supporting his own doc- 
trines, but to learn, merely, what it actually declares ; and to 
conform both his opinions, ahd wishes, to its declarations. In 
this way, he may humbly hope to discover the truth: in, the 
other, he may be almost assured, that he will be left in error. 
It is a hard thing for Man to believe the Scriptures ; and not 
an easy one for a Preacher. Generally he may believe the 
great doctrines, contained in them; and, perhaps, with no great 
difficulty. But when particular passages appear to thwart his 
own opinions, he will ever be in danger of bending them into 
a conformity to those opinions. His whole soul, on the contra- 
ry, ought to be yielded to the dictates of the Scriptures, and hum- 
bly to receive whatever God hath spoken. However easy this 
may seem; it will, unless I am deceived, be found a matter of 
no small digembys even by a man, aa naelited to. ae 
the design into practice. a : Nis ck gery 
Inferences, distantly drawn, are culaeant to he suspected. : ‘Bud 
reasonings, whenever they are complicated, are, even in mathe- 
matical cases, exposed to error. A long process in arithmetic, 
or algebra, or geometry, frequently needs to be reviewed over 
and over, in order to leave us entirely satisfied, that our reason- 
ings are sound. Yet here we have. certain standards of truth ; 
such, as words in most cases cannot become. How much more 
doubtful are those processes, in which certainty is at the best 
rarely attainable. But all the uncertainty, which attends the 
reasonings, employed to sustain inferences distantly drawn, at- 
tends, of course, the inferences themselves. . On such infer- 
ences, therefore, reliance cannot safely be placed. ied 
On these grounds I protest wholly against a. mode of forming 
sermons, which is said to have gained some reputation in: this 
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country: viz. discoursing on the doctrines, or precepts, of the 
text in the morning, and in the afternoon constituting another dis- 
course of inferences, professedly derived from them. 

‘It is unsafe for any man customarily to derive two discourses 
from a single text. At times, it may be done with advantage: 
but it cannot be customarily done even by men of the first ta- 
lents, unless they would’ sacrifice the profit of their hearers. 
Much more will it transcend the power of the great body of 
preachers. Should they utter nothing but truth; a thing scarce- 
ly to be hoped; they will not fail either to be weak, and on this 


account unprofitable, or to make their discourses disgusting by 


numerous and very tedious repetitions. 

This, however, is not the worst effect of the practice. If, con- 
trary to all probability, they should be entirely successful; and 
speak nothing but truth, and good sense; their sermons in the 


afternoon would always be liable to this radical evil; that the 
truth, which they contain, being merely a collection of Infer- 
ences, and not expressly declared in the Scriptures, nor clearly 
_ understood by the hearers, would be questioned, doubted, and 
soon denied. The character of the preacher, in the mean time, 
_ would dwindle from that of an Evangelical Minister into that of 


a merely ingenious man. His Sermons also, instead of convinc- 


‘ing, and reforming, his hearers, would only amuse and entertain 


them. Even near and obvious inferences have less weight than 
direct Scriptural declarations ; wee distant ones have scarcely 


any weight at all. 


‘But why should sermons be written in this manner ? Certain- 


ly the Scriptures are sufficiently copious, and sufficiently various, 
to furnish the preacher with all necessary materials, without forc- 
ing him to form them of his own deductions. Why should the 
plain declarations of God be exchanged for the doubtful infer- 
ences of man?» Is it because God has not directly disclosed the 
' proper subjects of preaching? This will not be said. I trust 
it will not be believed. I confess myself, therefore, at a loss for 
| the reason, unless it is to be found in the restless desire of exhi- 
_ biting something which is new. 

2) As the Gospel is to be preached, so itis All to be preached. 


Tn the strict sense, 1 acknowledge, this is not practicable. 
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The Bible is a world; and is enriched with a variety and abund- 
ance, suited to a world. The life of an Antediluvian preacher 
would furnish an opportunity of exhausting but a little part of 
its stores. But the capital doctrines and precepts may all be in- 
~ sisted on by every preacher during a ministry of no uncommon 
length. It is here intended, that all these should be brought into 
the desk freely; fully; without partiality ; without rihedtagtind 
It is also intended, that no doctrine, and no precept, and no fact, 
shall be omitted by the preacher on account of any disrelish, 
with which it may be regarded by his mind, or, as he may ap- 
prehend, by the minds of his hearers. 4/l Scripture, says Sts 
Paul to Timothy, is given by inspiration of God; and is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished to every good work.—I charge thee before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing, and his kingdom, preach the word: be instant in sea- 
son; out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine. Here St. Paul charges Timothy before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, to preach the word ; that is, the whole 
word; as will be evident from the connection between this charge 
and the reasons on which it is founded, given in the verses im- 
mediately preceding. These reasons are of the highest possible’ 
import. ll Scripture, says St. Paul, is given by inspiration of 
God. Allis, therefore, exactly true, supremely wise, and abso- 
lutely right; and is invested with divine authority, requiring the 
minister to preach it, and the congregation to hear. All Scrip- 
ture, he adds, zs also profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for core 
rection, and for instruction in righteousness. The end of all is, 
that the man of God may become perfect, and thoroughly furnished 
to every good work. With these reasons before him, who can 
doubt, that all Scripture is to be preached ? | 

There have been; there probably still are; many preachers, 
by whom this plain ails of duty has been not a little disregard- 
ed: that is, if their practice may be allowed to interpret their 
sentiments. ; ) 

Some preachers insist ani or oak ice on those which 
dre called the Moral duties of mankind : viz. those duties, which 
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immediately respect ourselves, and aur. fellow-men; such as 
Justice, Temperance, Truth, Kindness, ensign ie: 5 
and. others of the like nature. ae’ 

Others discuss only, or chiefly, the duties of Piety 5 yor r those, 
which immediately respect God. : 

Some preachers deliver little or nothing from the Desk, ex- 
cept that, which is fitted to alarm and terrify their hearers. 

Others dwell continually, and only, upon those parts of the 
Gospel, which are calculated to sooth and comfort. 

Some shun every thing, which is unpopular; and utter only 
smooth things ; such as they expect to be relished by their hear- 
ers; and satisfy themselves with the belief, that their Congrega- 
tions will receive nothing else, and that therefore nothing else 
will be useful to them. Yet St. Paul declared to the Elders of 
Ephesus, that ‘he had not shunned to declare to them all the coun- 
sel of God: and God said to Ezekiel, Go, and speak unto the chil- 
dren of thy people; and tell them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

Others appear pleased to excite, and form their discourses in 
such a manner, as to excite, a hostility to truth, even beyond 
that, which is natural to man. Yet it is recorded of him, who 
is styled in the Scriptures the Preacher, that he sought to find out 
acceptable words. 

Some preachers, who dwell upon the Law, exhibit it not wee 
as the rule of our duty, but as the ground of our Justification. — 

Others leave the Law chiefly, or wholly, out of their dis- 

courses, even as arule of obedience. 
To all these and other similar modes of preaching, equally 
contrary to reason and revelation, I oppose, both as a refutation, 
-»and a censure, the charge of St. Paul to Timothy, cited above, 
‘and the solemn reasons by which it is enforced. Man cannot 
call in question the importance, or the usefulness, any more than 
the truth, of the Word of God. Whatever he has been pleased 
to reveal is useful to mankind; and is to be received by them 
with reverential and grateful acknowledgments. It is to be be- 
| lieved: it is to be obeyed: it is to be employed to accomplish 
. the very ends, for which it was revealed. 
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Ali Scripture, says St. Paul, is profitable. Let me subjoin, 
that we cannot tell, with any certainty, what particular doctrine, 
precept, or fact, will be most profitable : that is, on a given occa- 
sion. Often, very often, ministers have found those discourses 
most useful to their hearers, from subline vies had <email: —_ 
ished any hopes. 

3. A Preacher is bound to give to each did jess that degree of 
place and importance, which 1s given to rt by the Scriptures. 

This rule, I am aware, can only be followed generally. Ina 
case, so imperfectly definite, exactness of conformity is evidently 
unattainable, and, happily for us, unnecessary. But a genera! 
conformity to itis sufficiently easy, and obviously our duty. 

On some subjects the Scriptures dwell abundantly ; exhibiting 
them always as primary parts of the system of truth and duty, 
which they contain. Others they plainly present to us as com- 
paratively of little importance. Judgment, Mercy, and Faith, are 
" weightier matters of the law: while, compared with these, Tithing 
Mint, Anise, and Cummin, is of little consequence. | When it is 
said, Except ye repent, ye shall all perish; Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God; Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord ; it is impossible for us not to perceive, that faith, repent- 
ance, and holiness, are of supreme importance toman. But the 


observance, or non-observance, of one day above another, (I refer 
not, here, to the Sabbath,) modes of worship and many other 
things of a similar nature, are plainly of very inferior conse-— 
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quence. The manner, in which these subjects are respectively — 


exhibited in the Scriptures, furnishes ample — that these ob- 
servations are just. 4 

The Scriptures themselves are a perfect siadilke of. the time, 
care, and pains, which the preacher is to bestow on the respec- 
tive subjects of his discourses in all ordinary circumstances. 
That on which they lay the greatest stress, is most to engross 
his attention, and his sermons. That, on which they lay the 
least stress, is least to be dwelt upon by him. 

I say this is to be donein ordinary circumstances. But there 
are peculiar occasions, frequently occurring, which demand his 


peculiar attention. His hearers may be especially addicted to 
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some particular sins, or in especial danger from particular er- 

rors; or may peculiarly need to be taught certain truths, or 

alec to certain acts of duty. These will then require his pe- 

culiar efforts: and for such efforts, in such cases, he will find an 


ample warrant in the Scriptures. Timothy, and Titus, were ex- 


pressly commanded to inculcate particular things in a peculiar 
degree, because they were peculiarly necessary. Ministers are 
directed to contend earnestly for the faith, once delivered to the 
saints; and are said to be set for the defence of the Gospel. 
They are, therefore, required to defend those parts of it most 
frequently, as well as most strenuously, which are most question- 


ed; and to oppose with the greatest vigour those errors, from 


which their hearers are in the greatest danger. In this man- 


‘ner Christ preached: in this manner preached the Prophets, 
and the Apostles: steadily directing their discourses to the oc- 


easions, which gave them birth. This is, indeed, the plain 
dictate of common sense; and, with these warrants, will be 
certainly, as well as safely, followed by every wise and faithful 
Minister. " vi 

The Bible is written in a manner, perfectly fitted to BFeduoe 


__ the best effects on the moral state of man. The preacher, who 


i 
"i 


_ follows closely this divine example, may therefore rationally 
\ hope to produce the best moral effects on his hearers. On the 
_ contrary, he, who wanders from it, ought, while he censures 
_ himself deeply for his disrespect to this perfect pattern, to be- 
lieve, that he shall find little consolation in the fruits of his 


preaching. In vain will he plead, that, in his view, some other 
mode will be better suited to the wants of his hearers. In vain 
will he think himself wise above that which is written. In vain 


will he plead the nature and influence of any doctrines, or pre- 


cepts, as viewed by his own judgment. God, who knew the na- 
ture of all precepts, and doctrines, has written such of them in 
the Scriptures, and in such a manner, as his own wisdom deter- 
mined to be best for man. Unless the preacher, therefore, 
thinks himself wiser than God, he must perceive his opinion 
io be wholly out of place, unfounded, and unhappy. 

To the Law, and to the testimony: if they speak not according 
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to this word, it is because there is no light in them. This sentence 
is equally applicable to the parts, as to the whole, of this word; 
and precisely just with respect to their importance, and in- 
fluence, as well as totheir truth. In both respects the Serip- 
tural exhibition is perfect. He who copies it, and he only, will 
do the most good in his power. ' 


| ere, he fad aces , 
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MatrTrHew xxviii. 19. 
Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations. 


From these words I proposed in the preceding discourse to 
_ examine, 

i. The End ; 
Il. ‘The Nature ; costs 
TLL. The Subjects ; and, | 

‘IV. The Manner; of Preaching. 
The three first of these heads I discussed at that time; and 

_ shall now go on to consider the 
IV. Viz. The Manner of Preaching. 
It is not enough, that Sermons contain the truth; important 
and indispensable as this is. A Sermon may contain Evangeli- 
cal truth, and that only; and yet may exhibit it in such a Man- 
ner, as to prevent a great part of its proper efficacy. Nor does 
the evil always stop here. Instances have existed in the world, 
and that not very unfrequently, in which preachers have uttered 
nothing, but what was strictly Evangelical, and yet have only 
amused, wearied, or disgusted sober, patient, and candid hearers. 
The Manner, therefore, in which truth is preached, may possess 
an importance, which it would be difficult to estimate. 
Vou. Y. 28 
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The views, which I have formed of this subject, may be exhi- 


is under the following heads. AP iat 
- The Gospel ought ever to be preached Plainly j soas to fe 
Asie, and easily, understood by those who hear. % 


St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xiv. 19, says, Jf would rather Sica cil 
words with my understanding, that with my voice I might teach 
others, also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. From 
the conclusion of this passage, and the general tenour of his rea- 
soning in this chapter, it is evident, that to speak with the under- 
standing denotes to speak that, which would be understood, not 
by himself only, but by those who heard him. This, he informs 
us, was of more value in his estimation than the supernatural 
power of speaking with tongues, however coveted, and however 

splendid an endowment. tA 

With St. Paul’s opinion, Common sense pris Laetasolails 
To teach is to communicate knowledge... But the teacher, who is 
not understood, communicates nothing. it 

Plainness of preaching involves Perspicuity, and Precision, 
of language; and, indeed, Purity, and Propriety, also. Our 
words ought to be English, and to be used:as they are customa- 
rily used. They ought, also, to express that, and that only, 
which we intend, and to express it clearly. All this, as you 
know, is necessary to writing and speaking well, generally. Pe- 
culiarly is it necessary, when we address popular. assemblies ; 
a great part of whom are accustomed to plain language ri 
‘and supremely, when we utter. the doctrines and precepts of 
the Gospel, infinitely important as the means of Eternal life. 

Our phraseology ought carefully to be cleared of all ambigui- 
ties; the effect of which is only to perplex those who hear... If 
these are admitted into sermons through carelessness, the preach- 
er is inexcusable: if through doubt in his mind, he is bound to 
say nothing concerning the subjects of his, doubts, unless, when 
compelled to acknowledge them to his audience... 4, 5) 

Technical, or scientifical, language is, also, to be. Famtiei. 
from popular sermons. This may sometimes serve to show the 
learning of the preacher: but will prevent his sermons from, be- 
ing useful to his audience. sy 

A still greater trespass against plainness of speech, hae el 


\ 
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more common in the desk, is committed in what is called Meta- 
physical Preaching. ‘The science of Metaphysics, as you well 
know, is that, which is employed about the nature of things. AS 
this subject is peculiarly abstruse, and demands nice and difficult 
disquisition ; all disctissions, which ate nice and difficult, are 
familiarly termed Metaphysical. Most young preachers are fond 
of Metaphysical subjects; and, be the subject almost what it 
may, of the Metaphysical mode of discussion. Nor are young 
preachers alone in these respects. 

All preaching, of this nature, is, however, chiefly useless, and 
commonly mischievous. No ordinary congregation ever under- 
stood, to any v&luable purpose, Metaphysical subjects: and no 
congregation, it is believed, was ever much edified by a meta- 
physical manner of discussion. Whenever distinctions be- 
come subtile and nice; they cease to be made by the common 
mind; and, however clear the preacher’s views may be, they 
will never, in this case, become the views of his audience. After 
attempting for a while to follow him in his ingenious career, 
and finding themselves unable, they will give up the attempt in 
ne te and disgust. 

- Happily, the duty of the preacher, and the interest of his con- 
sa eation’ do not demand this mode of preaching. Few Theo- 


logical subjects ordinarily require discussions of this nature : 


and none of them, unless on rare and peculiar occasions, re- 
quire them in the desk. The obvious investigations of common 


sense are incomparably better fitted to popular audiences. 
_ Common Sense, the most valuable faculty, (if I may call it such,) 
of man, finds all its premises either in revelation, or in facts ; 
_ adopts arguments, only of the @ posteriori kind ; extends its reason- 


ings through a few steps only ; derives its illustrations from fami- 
liar sources ; discriminates, only where there is a real difference ; 


and admits conclusions, only where it can see their connection 
with the premises. At theoretical philosophy it laughs. Theo- 
‘retical’ div finity it detests. To this faculty the Scriptures are 


almost universally addressed. The subjects, which they con- 


tain, are, to a considerable extent, Metaphysical; and often so 
abstruse, as to defy human investigation. Yet they are almost 
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simiys treated in the obvious manner of Common Sense. - ites 4 
St. Paul, one of the most profound of all Reasoners, never ap- | 
pears to choose abstruse discussion, when the subject will al- — 
low of any other; and returns with apparent pleasure to a_ 


ay 


plainer mode of discourse, as soon as the nature of the case — 
will permit. Our Saviour treats every subject in’ the direct — 
manner of Common Sense, although he often ering con- — 


cerning things of the most profound nature. 
There is another evil in the Metaphysical mode’ of dinaqaiele 


tion, which ought, in most instances, to discourage us from at- ; 


tempting it. It is this. The Preacher himself is apt to be be- 
wildered by the abstruse nature of his subject, and by the tenu- 


ous, subtile, manner of his reasoning; and is often very far from : 
possessing clear views of either. Men, devoted to literary in- — 


quiries, are frequently ambitious of Metaphysical fame. Ab- 


struse reasonings, curious speculations, especially when they 
are their own, and, still more, discoveries, made in this. pro- 
found science, by themselves, when they are supposed to be 
new, are regarded by them with peculiar favouritism and fond- 
ness. Attempts of this nature are therefore made by multitudes, 
both Philosophers and Divines. But of all those, which have 
been made, few, very few, have been successful. Almost all 


have, at the best, been only ingenious amusements; and far the ; 
: 


greater part have fallen short even of this clara, Whatever 


applause, or credit, they have gained, has usually been moment- | 


ary. Of utility, almost all have been totally destitute, and huwe, im 


accordingly, soon vanished from the attention of mankind. 
Aquinas and Duns-Scotus, men scarcely inferior to any Meta- 


physicians, and once more celebrated than any writer of the pre-. 


sent day, are now known, almost solely, by their names, How 


evident is it, therefore, that men, possessed only of the common ~ 


talents, such as those of almost all men, and, still more, men of 


| 


moderate information, were never designed by God to be use- — 


ful as Metaphysicians. Generally, therefore, Clergymen can- 


not be wisely employed in often iin discussions of this na- 
ture from the Desk. : ) 
At the same time, every subject of mennne ne SO far 


& 
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as the purpose in view requires, to be thoroughly discussed. 
Subjects, indeed, which are plain, and doctrines which are ac- 
_ knowledged, demand often very little discussion. If they are 
exhibited with clear arrangement, and with brief and distinct 
evidence, nothing more will usually be necessary. At times, if 
will be proper to mark the connection between the subject in 
hand, and others intimately related to it, that their harmony 
: may be understood. But whenever doctrines are less.clear, 
or more disputed, greater pains will always be necessary to 
exhibit their evidence, and evince their truth. If the Preacher 
has formed clear, and comprehensive, views of them himself; he 
-cannot be at a loss for useful modes of presenting them to 
others. That view of them, which is most satisfactory to him- 
self, will almost always best satisfy others. Diligent study, pre- 
cision of thought, and habitual clearness of arrangement, will 
-»regularly qualify him for this part of his business. 

2. The Gospel ought to be preached Variously. 

By this I intend, that both the manner and especially the sub- 
jects, of preaching should be diversified. 

The foundation of preaching in this manner is laid in the na- 
_»ture of man, and in the nature of divine truth. The love of 
variety is one of the elementary: principles of human nature; 
and seems to have been implanted in the heart, that we might 
be always, and irresistibly, allured to the study, and the relish, 

of the infinitely various works of God. These are formed with 
unceasing variety, that they might display the boundless diver- 
‘sity of his wisdom and goodness. That man may understand 
them, itis absolutely necessary, that he study them: and to the 
study of them, the love of their nature, and appearance, is indis- 
»pensable.. Hence this principle in the human constitution: a 
principle, never to be forgotten by a preacher. 

Divine truth, which is an account of the works, and character, 

-of God, is possessed, as it necessarily must be, of a corresponding 
variety. All the parts, of which this truth is composed, are declar- 
ed to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness. ‘The profit of the whole is made up 
of that, which is furnished by the several parts; and, to be either 
communicated, or gained, must be derived from them all. All, 
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therefore, should, so far as may be, find their pepe on in 
the successive discourses of the preacher. : ; 
Besides, a. great part of the beauty, excellence, and auiefok 


ness, of Evangelical doctrines and precepts, results from their 


mutual relations, seen only by comparing them with each other. 
Faith, Justification, and Holiness, for example, have an import, 
a beauty, a distinction, arising from their connection with each 
other, which we should in vain attempt to find by a.separate in- 
vestigation. But unless all these, and many other, doctrines are 
exhibited by the preacher, this connection can never be learned 
by his hearers. 

Of this variety of eealannl in both ones the Soriptites 
areanabundant example. In them we find an immense diversity — 
of truths, communicated in a delightful diversity of manner. — 
Here we are furnished with profound reasonings; short, pruden- 
‘tial, moral, and religious, maxims; plain and pithy precepts; 
orations in form; poetry of every species, and every high de- 
‘gree of excellence; familiar letters; private journals; history, 
both general and biographical; together with most other ap- 
proved modes of communication. At the same time, each wri- 
ter has adopted his own peculiar.manner, both in prose and po- 
etry ; and thus, while furnishing a strong presumption, that the 
writings are genuine, has added not a little to the beauty of the 
sacred volume. By these various methods of communication, 
the understanding is addressed with the highest advantage; the 
- imagination is powerfully allured ; and the feelings of the heart 
are irresistibly engrossed. Hence the Bible is more bought, and 
more read, than any other book. Hence, also, man is summon- — 
ed with peculiar success, to:the great business of repentance and 
reformation. The wisdom and goodness of God, manifested in’ 
this interesting structure of the Sacred Volume can never ny suf- 
ficiently admired. 

By this happy method of communicating Divine tint Ag : 
Scriptures are rendered, also, the most comprehensive of all 
writings. They are indeed pre-eminently comprehensive by | 
their conciseness. In addition to this, they possess that charae- 
ter in a far higher degree by means of their perpetually diversi- 
fied manner ef communication. From this source the same 


- 
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truths are presented to us in lights unceasingly new; and with 
connections, surprising the mind on every successive page. 
Hence, by an examination, and comparison, of different pas- 
sages, new truths, not directly declared, are unfolded with abso- 
lute clearness, and indubitable certainty. The — of these 
truths is incomprehensible. - | : Lae 

This extraordinary variety of manner cannot, | acknowledge, 
be adopted by a preacher. Still it authorizes, and, in my view, 
requires, him to diversify his discourses in every mode, which is 
warranted by correct taste, so far as it shall be in his power. 


Preaching is in its nature an address toa popular assembly ; 
_and can, therefore, admit of no other varieties of manner, than 


those, which are applicable to such an address. But even these 


_may be considerably numerous. Such an address, from the 


example of the Apostles, and succeeding Ministers, may be war- 


-rantably distributed under two great heads: Preaching, in the 
| proper sense, and Commenting. The former of these is naturally 
the most interesting; the latter, perhaps, the most instructive. 
In the course of it, many doctrines may be illustrated, and many 

parts of Scripture explained, and enforced, which the preacher 
an never even introduce into sermons. Difficulties, also, which 
| may perplex the common mind, may in this manner be removed ; 


seeming discordances reconciled; connections and other rela- | 
tions illustrated; and harmony displayed ; more advantageously 


than inany other manner. On all these accounts it will engage, 


as well as improve; and, as a part of every course of preach- 


ing, will render the whole course more ironed than, perhaps, 
it could be otherwise. 


» In both modes, the Preacher will increase that variety of com- 


munication, which will be both useful and pleasant, by adopting, 


invariably, his own characteristical manner. Every man is form- 


_ed to think, speak, and write, in a manner peculiar to himself. 
_ This, being contrived by the Divine wisdom, is naturally fitted 
to be both agreeable and useful; and ought always to be retain- 
ed. It may, vt ought to be, improved, so far as our circumstances ~ 
| willallow; but it-cannot be safely exchanged for that of any other 
| individual j nor, without serious disadvantage, for a general mode, 
established by common consent, It is the tendency of all Criti- 


bs > 
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cism to form rules, so narrow, as to limit the natural, proper, 
and pleasing excursions of the human mind. Men oftener write 
with vigour and success, when they forget, disregard, or are ig- 
norant of the incumbrance of these rules, than when they are | 
timorously governed by them. I do not deny, that, as they are 
now adopted by enlightened men, they are generally just, and 


‘will serve well for the purpose of enabling us to judge of what 


is already written, and to avoid blemishes and absurdities in 
writing. But they never can teach, and very frequently pre- 
vent, that excellence in writing, of which we are capable. Te 
avoid this evil, and to make the most of his powers, every 
preacher, after possessing himself of the general manner, should, 
with so much conformity to it, as to save himself from just cea- 
sure, adopt his own manner, improved as much as may be, but 
never relinquished, nor destroyed. This will enable him to dif- 
fer, usefully and pleasingly only, from other preachers ; and will 
give to his discourses most of that novelty, of which sermons are 
now susceptible. At the same time, he will always appear in it 
with more advantage, than in any other ; and will add extensively 
to that diversity of communication, which I have urged, in both 
these kinds of discourse. Should any person apprehend, that 
the general mode, in use, must be exactly followed; I answer, 
that very different modes have been acceptable, and useful, in 
other ages, and other countries; and that human nature furnishes 
no satisfactory proof, that they may not be useful again. : 

As to variety of subjects the preacher can never be at a loss ; 
and must be inexcusable, if he does not avail himself of this ad- 
vantage. The Bibleisa world; and all that it contains is proffer- 
ed to his use. Every thing, which it contains, is also roche 
for instruction. 

It will be in vain for a preacher to allege, «hat, in his view, 
some subjects are sufficiently important to claim the whole at- 
tention both of himself and his hearers. As I remarked in the 
preceding discourse, the comparative importance of doctrines 
is settled by the Scriptures themselves. Them, he is bound to 
follow. Should he then determine, that it is proper for him to 
preach only on alarming themes, that sinners may be compelled 
ta lay hold on eternal life: or should he judge, that they are 
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only to be allured by the mercy of God, the lave of the Re- 
déemer, and the benevolent offers of life, made in the Gospel ; 
he judges erroneously. The proof is; God has thought other- 
wise. Should he choose to dwell only on the duties, imme- 
diately owed to God; or on those, which immediately. res- 
pect men; he seriously mistakes his proper business: for God 
has required, and inculcated both. If, in a word, he selects any 
favourite subject, or class of subjects; he does what the enibe 
tures no where justify, and abundantly condemn. " 
In the mean time, let every preacher, who frequently handles 
- one, or customarily handles, a few subjects, in his sermons, and, 
as will always be the fact, handles them substantially in one 
: manner, remember, that this monotony will soon become weari- 
some to his hearers, and in a great measure rob him of the pow- 
er of doing them good. What he says may be true. It may be 
pleasing; it may be edifying. But reiteration will soon render 
it disgusting, and useless. For this fault nothing will atone. 
Common Sense is against him. Human nature is against him. 
The Scriptures areagainsthim. In vain, therefore, will he search 
_ for an excuse. 

3. The Gospel ought to be preached Boldly. 

He, who brings a message from God, ought never to be afraid 
of mans He ought to remember the authority, the commands, 
and the presence, of his Master; and his own duty, and account- 
-ableness.. He ought to remember, that, if he deliver his mes- 
sage faithfully, he will be accepted; if not, he will be condemn- 
ed. Nor ought he any more to forget, that, in the former case, 
he will in all probability promote the salvation of his flock ; 
and, ih the latter, conduct them only to destruction. 

To faithfulness, boldness is indispensable. The fear of man 
always bringeth a snare. Equally dangerous is it to dove the 
praise of men. Independence of both is absolutely necessary to 
integrity. No specimens of pungent, intrepid address to the 
consciences of men, or of undaunted reproof for their sins, are 
more vivid and glowing than those of our Saviour to the Jews, 
and especially to the Pharisees. Of Paul it is very frequently 
recorded, that he spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus. He 
also directs the Ephesians to pray always with all prayer, that he 
Vou. ¥. 29 
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might speak boldly, as he ought to speak. Similar things are re- 
corded of Barnabas and Apollos. The discourses of Paul, Peter, 
and Stephen, recorded in the Acts, are also illustrious speci- 
mens of this noble and upright independence of character. 
What Preacher will hesitate to obey such authority, and to follow 
such examples! | 

With his duty will ever be combined his immediate interest. 
In so solemn a case, as this, peace and self-approbation can 
never be possessed by him, who does not, without reserve or 
palliation, without fear or flattery, declare the truth, as if is in 
Jesus. At the same time, he will sink in the estimation of his 
flock. Every discerning man, nay, every man of common 
sense, will soon suspect both his integrity and his piety; and 
will regard him as a time-server, unfaithful to God, and interest- — 
ed only for himself. A Minister, labouring under these imputa- 
tions, will neither be trusted, nor respected. Even those, who 
love the smooth things, which he utters, will despise him for ut- 
tering them. | 

The bold, independent, honest preacher will, on the contrary, 
be naturally and highly esteemed by his people; even by those, — 
who smart under the censures, which he directs against their — 
sins, and tremble at the alarm, which he sounds in their ears | 
concerning their future destiny. At the same time, he willen- — 
joy the consolation of knowing, that he has faithfully laboured _ 
to discharge his duty ; to promote the glory of his Maker, and — 
the salvation of his flock, and to keep himself clear from the blood — 
of all men. On a dying-bed he will be able to say, and find un- 
speakable hope in saying, with St. Paul, [have not shunned to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, and have kept back sonal which — 
was profitable to my people. i 

4. The Gospel ought to be preached Solbbilidy Hearne 

All things, pertaining to divine truth, are eminently ‘olen 
Such are its 4uthor, and its End; the manner, in which it is” 
communicated ; the miracles, with which it was ushered into the 
world; the Redeemer, by whom it was disclosed ; and the won- 
derful expense, by which it came to mankind. Of the same na- 
ture are the subjects, about which it is employed. Nothing 
ever appeared to the human mind of such import, as the charae- 
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ter and actions of God; the excellencies of the Redeemer ; the 
amazing work of Redemption; the depravity, and condemna- 
tion, of men; the glorious exercise of mercy to our race; the 
renovation of the soul; the importance of life and death, of 
judgment and eternity, of Heaven and Hell. 

In these things is involved our all. How, then, cana preach- 
er commissioned by God to declare them to his fellow-men, fail 
to realize their immense importance and amazing solemnity! 
How can he fail of declaring them with a corresponding solem- 
nity to his flock! 


‘¢ He that negotiates between God and man, ! 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of Judement and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. Tis pitiful 
- Tocourt a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t’ address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart.” 


If the nature of these subjects be duly considered ; if their im- 


portance be duly felt; it will be impossible for the preacherto 
fail of exhibiting them to his hearers with the deepest solemnity. 
Lightness of manner is always generated by lightness of mind. 
_ He, who adopts it in the Desk, has forgotten, that his discourse 


is professedly derived from the Bible, employed about God, and 


| directed to Eternity. 


A trespass against this manner of preaching, not unfrequent, 


and highly reprehensible, is a mode, sometimes termed theatri- 
eal. It may be thus described. The preacher, if we may be 
allowed to judge from the result, sits down to write as finished a 


composition, and enters the Desk to speak it as gracefully, as 


he can. His commanding object is to please, to excite admira- 
tion, and to gain applause. His proper business is forgotten. 
This is, to awaken, convince, and save, his flock. He has carv- 
-ed out for himself a new employment, of which the Scriptures 


know nothing. ‘This is, to exhibit himself to advantage.  In- 
stead; therefore, of the plain, bold, and solemn, address, with 


which divine truth is instinctively preached, the audience 1s 
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we 


amused with a combination of brilliant images, and pathetic ef- 
fusions, intended merely to excite admiration. ‘To increase this 
effect, they are presented to the audience with such efforts of 
utterance and gesture, as are usually exhibited on the Stage. 
In truth, the desk is here changed, for the time, into a stage: 


and the Preacher, laying aside his own character, puts on that of — 


an Actor. Like other actors, he intends merely to please those 
who hear him. Their souls and their salvation, his own charac- 
ter, duty, and final account, he has forgotten. He has forgot- 
ten his Bible: he has forgotten his God. 

The most solemn, the best, sermons may be, they usually are, 
marked with strong images, bold figurative language, and affect- 


ing addresses to the heart. The whole energy of the mind is 


poured out in them by the preacher. But in such sermons all 


Y: 


these things are adventitious. They grow spontaneously out of — 


| 
it 


the solemn, and most affecting, nature of the subject, the preach- 


er’s deep sense of its vast importance, and his earnest desire — 
that his audience may feel it, as it is felt by himself. Here the © 


subjeet is the only thing, which is prominent. The preacher 


is ina great measure forgotten both by himself and his hearers. — 


In the mode, which I have reprehended, the Preacher is the © 


only conspicuous figure; while the diminutive subject is faintly 


sketched, and scarcely seen, in the back —— of the pic- — 


ture. 
5. The Gospel oughi to be hate Earnestly. 


Every thing, which is felt by the mind to be deeply interest- a 


ing either to its own welfare, or to that of its fellow-men, is by 


the mere prompting of nature expressed with earnestness, both 


in writing and speaking. So universally true, and so obvious, 
is this, that he who does not thus express himself in this man- 


ner, is never supposed to be interested at all. Accordingly, men — 


who wish to persuade others, that they feel, when they do — 


not, are obliged to counterfeit this mode of nature; that they 
may thus be believed to feel. Hence all the assumed fer- 
vour of demagogues, separatical Preachers, and others of a cor- 
responding character. 


From this fact it is abundantly evident, that hei vil ers | 


persuade others, that he is interested in the subjects, on which 
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he descants, must originally feel them; and must also express 
_ his views of them in the native language of fecling. Toa preach- 
| er, these rules are important in a degree, which it will be difficuli 
to estimate. The observance of 'them is necessary to con- 
vince his hearers, that he is an honest man. The truths of the 
| Gospel are of such moment, as to render it impossible for him, 
who cordially believes them, to avoid being deeply interested ; 
and, if thus interested, very difficult to fail of discovering that 
interest by the earnestness of thought, and utterance, in which 
itis naturally expressed. But a preacher of the Gospel, unless 
he prove the fact to be otherwise, is originally supposed to be 
_ deeply interested in its truths: and is regularly considered as 
_ professing by his very office cordially to believe them. If, then, 
he brings them forth to his congregation in a combination of 
cold sentiments, lifeless phraseology, and languid clocution ; it 
will not be easy for them to be satisfied, that he feels what 
he professes to feel, or believes what he professes to believe. 
Should he, however, escape this imputation, and, by a life of 
exemplary piety and beneficence, prove himself to be a good 
man; a case which, I acknowledge, has frequently existed; his 
preaching will, to a great extent, be still unhappy. If from the 
force of a phlegmatic constitution, or a habit of moving heavily 
in the concerns of life, he should have derived a dull, drawling 
_ mode of thinking, writing, and speaking, he will spread a simi- 
lar languor over his hearers; and lull their moral powers, if not 
their natural ones, to sleep. They may believe him to be sin- 
cere; but they will never feel as if he were in earnest. From 
such preaching, no energy of affection, no solemn concern, no 
active fears, no lively hopes, no vigorous resolutions, no strenu- 
ous efforts about the salvation of the soul, can be ordinarily de- 
rived; and, certainly, can never be rationally expected. 

_ He, on the contrary, who exhibits the doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel in an earnest, fervid manner, will instinctively be 
regarded as being really in earnest. Religion from his mouth 
will appear as a concern of high moment; a subject, in which 
every man is deeply interested, about which he is obliged to 
employ the most solemn thoughts, and the most efficacious ex- 
ertions. All who attend on his ministry, will go to inquire, to 
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listen, to feel, to act, and to be fervently employed in ~ 
their duty, and obtaining their salvation. 

Let no young preacher think himself excused, for a moment, 
in neglecting to acquire such a manner of preaching. Every 
preacher is bound to use all the means in his power for the pur- 
pose of rousing the attention, and engaging the affections, of 
his flock to these mighty objects. Much more, at the same time, 
is in his power than he will easily believe. A too modest dis- 
trust of their own talents in this respect is perhaps the chief rea- 
son, why the eloquence of the desk is in so many instances, less 
earnest, less animated, than a good man would always wish. 
All men will acknowledge this to be unhappy: often, there is 
reason to fear, it is criminal also. For he, who has not la- 
boured as much, as is in his power, to preach well, in this 
respect, has certainly not laboured to preach as well as he can. 

Young men have a peculiar interest in this subject. A preach- 
er, Who is unanimated in youth, will be heavy in middle life, and 
torpid in old age. 

I know of no class of preachers, so prone to be defective in 
this particular, as those, who are sometimes called Moral 
Preachers. By these I intend such, as inculcate, not the morali- 
ty of the Gospel, but such a course of external conduct, as mere- 
ly secures a fair reputation, and renders the state of society 
agreeable: in other words, the morality of Zeno and Seneca. 
{t is impossible, that he, who recommends this morality, and 
stops here, should be in earnest himself, or appear earnest to 
others. 

6. The Gospel cught to be preached Affectionately. 

No employment awakens, and calls into action, all the gener- 
ous emotions of the mind more than that of the preacher. He 
comes to his fellow-men with a message infinitely more interest- 
ing, and more useful, than any other. He is sent on an errand, 
More expressive of tenderness and good-will. He comes to 
disclose the boundless mercy of God to mankind, as manifested 
in the condescension, life, and death, of the Redeemer; in the 
forgiveness of sin and the renovation of the soul; in its safe con- 
veyance through the dangers of this world, and its final admis- 
sion into Heaven. This message he brings to his fellow-men, 
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guilty and ruined in themselves, exposed to infinite danger, and 
hopeless suffering. What subjects can be equally affecting? 
What employment can equally awaken all the tenderness of 
virtue ? : 

An affectionate manner is in itself amiable and engaging. 
Men naturally love those, who appear benevolent and tender- 
hearted ; and, most of all, require, and love, this character in a 
Minister of the Gospel. This character, or its opposite, can 
hardly fail to appear in his discourses. There are so many 
things in the subjects of his preaching, which naturally call forth 
tenderness and affection, that, if he possess this disposition, it 
cannot fail to appear in his sentiments, in his language, and in 
his manner of utterance. Wherever it appears, it will be ac- 
knowledged, and loved: and the words of a beloved preacher 
will always come to his flock with a peculiar power of persua- 
sion. thy | 
. There is one class of Scriptural subjects, about which I wish 
especially to warn those of my audience, who may one day be- 
come preachers of the Gospel. This class involves. all those, 
which respect the anger of God against sin, and his denuncia- 
tions against sinners: particularly the final judgment and retri- 
bution, and the future sufferings of the impenitent. It is no un- 
frequent thing to hear these subjects discussed in that strong lan- 
guage, and that vehement utterance, with which an impassioned 
speaker labours to express his own indignation, and to rouse 
that of his audience against atrocious crimes, or invading ene- 
mies. Vehemence is not the manner of address, which is suited 
to subjects of this nature. The preacher ought to remember, 
that in disclosing the doom of the impenitent, he is, perhaps, 
pronouncing his own. How few, even of the best men are as- 
sured of their safety! Were this objection removed, how for- 
eign, how unfitted, (to say the least,) is it to subjects so awful! 
| have heard sermons of this description. The emotions, excit- 
ed in my own mind, and abundantly expressed to me by others, 
were, I confess, a mixture of horror and disgust: feelings, from 
which good can hardly be expected ina case of this nature. 1 wish 
these subjects ever to be handled plainly and without disguise. 
Such a mode is equally essential to the integrity of the preach- 
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er, and the usefulness of his discourses. But I wish them to be 


always handled, also, with such a mixture of solemnity and) af- 
fection, as shall wholly exclude vehemence on the one hand, and 
strongly exhibit tenderness on the other. The words of the 
preacher should be those of a guilty man to guilty men; of a 
dying man to dying men; of a man, who humbly hopes, that he 
has found pardon for biaadels and is most affectionately anxious, 
that his hearers may find the same blessing also. | fi 
There are two other subjects, which | think are often im- 
properly handled in a different manner: a manner, which 
without much violence may be styled too affectionate: viz. the 
Love, and the Sufferings, of Christ. These, many preachers 
labour to deseribe with as much strength, and tenderness, as pos- 
sible. In their efforts to be peculiarly pathetic, they often ex- 
hibit such images, and adopt such expressions, as have ever 
appeared to me unsuited to the nature and dignity of the 
theme. The love of Christ was wonderful in its degrees But 
it was attended with a glory, and a sublimity, which repel alk 
familiar views, all diminutive representations; and demand 
thoughts of the highest reverence, and language of »the highest 
elevation. All those epithets, which are applied with the ut- 
most propriety and force to human tenderness, and the soft affec- 
tions of our race, are here, in my view, wholly misplaced. Even 
the epithet dear, when applied to the Saviour, although sanction- 
ed in many Hymns; some of them written by persons of great” 
respectability ; has ever appeared to me too familiar, too collo- 
quial, too diminutive, to be applied to this exalted Person: so” 
that I never either hear, or read, it without pain. At’ the same 


time, many of the strong, impassioned exclamations, which are’ 


often employed in endeavouring to make deep impressions con-) 


cerning the sufferings of the Saviour, produce, 1 acknowledge, 


on my own mind the contrary effects... The death of Christ 
aught never to be lamented in such language, as may very pro- 


perly exhibit our feelings for the intense sufferings of a beloved): 


child, or a darling friend. How differently has even St. Paul, 


who, among the writers of the New Testament, and David, who; 


among those of the Old, have expressed the strongest emotions: 
concerning this affecting subject, exhibited, each, his own views! 


ak 
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Although they are intense, they are yet always dignified, and 
very often sublime. 

7. The Gospel ought to be preached Acceptably. 

It is a common opinion, that all the censures, thrown out 
against what is said by an orthodox preacher arise either from 
his want of talents, from some prejudice against the man, or 
from the hatred of the human heart to the truth which he utters. 
fither of these attributions, particularly the last, may serve as 
a convenient shelter for the preacher’s faults; but is not a fair 
account of the fact. That the heart is naturally opposed to di- 
vine truth, and that those who declare it honestly are for this 
reason often censured, I have not a doubt. But the preacher 
not unfrequently occasions the censure by his own fault; and 
ought never to shun the blame, which he has merited. 

Solomon has taught us, that a word fitly spoken is like apples, 
or citrons, of gold in a net-work of silver: a beautiful object 
beautifully exhibited, and therefore, making an impression re- 
markably delightful. Of Solomon, also, styled The preacher by 
the Spirit of God, it is recorded, that he sought to find out 
acceptable words: and that, while writing a part of the Scriptu- 
ral Canon. Who, with these considerations before him, can 
doubt, that this is universally the duty of such as preach the 
Gospel ? 

But there are men, who in the desk appear to choose the cha- 
racter, and attitude, of Polemics. This character is sometimes 
rendered necessary, and is then defensible; but, when taken up 
of choice merely, is always disagreeable and disadvantageous. 

There are others, who, when particular terms, or phrases, 

have become odious by being used, and marked, in the progress 
of a vehement dispute, adopt them still, either from choice or 
negligence ; and thus warn their hearers, beforehand, to dislike 
_ whatever they are prepared to say. 
A third class select a phraseology, calculated to persuade an 
audience, that they hold unheard of, and unwarrantable, opi- 
nions: when, if they would use customary language only, their 
tenets would be found to differ in nothing from those which are 
commonly received. In this manner the preacher alarms his 
hearers, not concerning their sin and danger, but concerning 
Von. Y. 30 
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his own heresy; and occasions an opposition, literally causeless | 
and useless. b | 

Some attack, from the desk, such as have personally offended 
them; and thus make it a rostrum of satire and revenge ; instead 
of a pulpit, where the tidings of salvation are to be published. | 

To preach acceptably demands all the characteristics, already | 
insisted on in this discourse; Plainness, Variety, Boldness, So- 
lemnity, Earnestness, and Affection. It alsodemands something | 
more. It requires, that the preacher should avoid all these ir- | 
regularities ; that he should be cautious of pushing his sentiments | 
to rank extremes; that he should wantonly give no offence to | 
any man; that he should select, as far as he can, acceptable | 
words ; and that he should appear wholly engaged in promoting 
the salvation of his flock. His discourses ought to be the result | 
of solid thought, careful study, and complete conviction of the | 
truth and importance of Christianity. q 

Finaily, they ought to appear fraught with piety to God, and | 
integrity to men. | 

In this manner the Gospel, unless I mistake, was originally || 
preached. In this manner it will, I think, be preached by | 
every Minister, who unites the wisdom of the Serpent with the | 
innocence of the dove. In this manner, particularly, it will be | 
preached by him, who, comprehending thoroughly the nature of | 
his office, and feeling the necessity of discharging the duties of it | 
faithfully, designs, in the end, to give a apn account of his 1 
stewardship to God. i wsigeenc-uh i 
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VARIOUS DUTIES OF MINISTERS. 


1 THESSALONIANS lil. 2. 


And sent Timothy, our brother, and minister of God, and our fel- 
- low-labourer in the Gospel of Christ, to establish you, and com- 
fort you, concerning your faith. 


-Havine examined, at length, the great duty of Preaching the 
Gospel in the two preceding discourses, I shall now proceed to a 
summary consideration of other Ministerial duties. 

In the text Timothy is said to be sent to the Thessalonians, 
io establish them, and to comfort them concerning their farth. 
What was here the business of Timothy, is the proper business of 
every minister of the Gospel. From the text, therefore, | de- 
rive this doctrine ; | 

That every minister of the Gospel is appointed for the establish- 
ment of Christians. This truth will not be questioned. I shall, 
therefore, enter immediately upon a consideration of the principal 
remaining methods, in which the duties, specified in the text, are 
to be performed. 

I, Every minisier is bound to give himself diligently to Study. 


- 
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_ This duty is abundantly enjoined in the Scriptures. Medz- 
tate, says St. Paul to Timothy, upon these things. Give thyself 
wholly to them; that thy profiting may appear unto all. A Bi- 
shop, he further says, must be apt to teach. Plainly, therefore, 
he must learn the things, which he is to teach. He must not be 
a novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil. ‘That these precepts require of every minister 
the diligent study of the Scriptures, will not, I suppose, be dis- 
puted. This, however, is far from being all that is required. 
Every minister is bound to enable himself to study the Scrip- 
tures with success. Unless this is done, the thing, directly 
commanded, can never be done to any valuable purpose. A 
child may study them with great diligence throughout his child- 
hood ; and an ignorant man throughout his life; and yet both 
be novices, in the end. 4 novice, here, denotes a new convert to 


the faith; and by Chrysostom is said to mean one newly instruct- | 


ed, or one, who has been instructed but a little time. The origi- 
nal word denotes a plant lately set out, or planted. Its real im- 
port is @ person, who knows little about what he pretends to teach. 
Timothy, at the writing of this Epistle, was about thirty-two 
years of age; had been long, even from a child, acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures; had been a convert about twelve or thir- 
teen years; had been continually instructed in the Gospel by 
St. Paul and had enjoyed the benefit of Ais wisdom, learning, 
and inspiration, throughout this period. Besides, he appears to 
have possessed superior talents, a good education, and superna- 


tural endowments ina high degree. Still, all these directions 
Paul judged to be necessary forhim. For he expressly cautions | 


him not to let any man despise his youth. How much more are 
the same directions necessary to a youth, who is only spt. 
himself for the Ministry of the Gospel! 


To every man, who would well understand any complicated _ 
subject, comprehensive views, clear discernment, and the art of | 


arranging his thoughts with skill and perspicuity, are indispensa- 


ble. These attainments are the result only of long-continued | 


study, habits of exact discrimination, and extensive practice in | 


the art of methodizing his thoughts. 


Toa Minister, all this is peculiarly necessary. His prime bu- _ 
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siness is to teach; and he must therefore have learned. An ig- 
norant teacher is a contradiction in terms. 

~The prime object of study to a Minister is the Bisue. In or- 
der to-understand this sacred book, it is necessary not only to 
study it intensely, and abundantly, but to become acquainted, 
also, with the languages, in which it was written. The import- 
ance of this knowledge is completely seen in the fact, that the 
Scriptures are ultimately what they were, as they came from the 
hands of the writers; not as they came — the hands of the 
translators. 

Another erties is an acquaintance with Ecclesiastical histo- 
ry. This will teach him the sins and virtues, the errors and 
sound doctrines, the prosperous and the adverse circumstances, 
which have existed in the Church, in its various ages; together 
with the causes, by which they have been produced. General- 
ly, he will derive from this source the same advantages, in the 
Ecclesiastical sense, which the Statesman derives, in a political 
sense, from Civil history. He will learn what the Church has 
been; why it has thus been; and how in many respects it may 
be rendered better and happier. 

Another requisite to the same end is an acquaintance with wise 
and learned commentaries on the Scriptures. The authors of 
these must, in many instances, have understood this sacred book 
better than himself. By a prudent recurrence to their explica- 
tions, he will be enabled to gain a knowledge of it, which, other- 
wise, would be impracticable. 

The Science of Ethics is only a branch of theology. 

Logic is indispensable, to make him a sound reasoner; and 
‘Rhetoric to teach him how to wipe and how to speak, with skill, 
and success. | 

The knowledge of History and Geography is indispensable te 
-all men, who would make contemplation, or instruction, any se- 
‘rious part of their business. | 
- The Book of Man is to every minister a necessary object of 
“investigation, that he may know to what beings he preaches; 
how to preach to them in an interesting and useful manner ; and 
how to understand, explain, and impress, a multitude of Scrip- 
tural passages. ‘ 
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r Generally, all that knowledge, which will enlarge and i invigo- 
rate his mind, will, so far as he can attain it, contribute to ren- 
der him a more able and judicious preacher, and his discourses 
more instructive, interesting, and edifying, to his hearers... 

_ A considerable number of persons, professing to believe the 
Bible, are found in this and other countries, generally persons 
remarkably ignorant, who have pronounced learning, or as they 
have termed it, book-learning, to be a disqualification for the Mi- 
nisterial office. Ignorantas they are, they have, still, understand- 
ing enough to perceive, that ignorance itself cannot furnish aman 
for the business of teaching. They have accordingly provided 
a substitute for learning ; which, in a preacher, they could not 
otherwise avoid acknowledging to be indispensable. The sub- 
stitute is this. Their preachers, as they profess.to believe, are sup- 
plied, directly from heaven, with supernatural light and power ; so 
as to enable them clearly to understand, and profitably to expound, 
the Word of God. They further declare, that men, destitute of 
these endowments, cannot even understand his Word; that the real, 
and only, profitable, sense of the Scriptures 1s mystical, and not 
at all discerned by common eyes ; that, to understand it at all, the 
supernatural endowments, which they claim, are absolutely neces- 
sary 3 and that learning, therefore, is of no use to this end. This 
is the substance of their doctrine; although expressed by them, 
as every thing else concerning religion is expressed by. ig- 
norant and enthusiastic men, with much ERGODRIENT and Sondite 
sion. | 

This scheme deserves a sober examination on two accounts 
only. One is, that it is seriously adopted by its votaries.. The 
other is, that these are considerably numerous. For these rea- 
sons I shail animadvert upon it in the following observations. 

1. The Scriptures give us no reason to conclude, that seis 
would continue after the Apostolic age. 


The endowment, challenged by these men, appears to ie that | 


kind, and degree, of Inspiration, which was formerly given to 
those, whose business it was to interpret unknown tongues. I 


do not mean, that they directly challenge this character in ex- | 
press terms ; but this is what they mean, if they mean any thing. | 
The Scriptures they declare to be written in language, which, — 
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as to its true and useful meaning, is unknown to mankind at 
large. They, as they profess, are endowed by Heaven with the 
power of interpreting it to others. But the Scriptures give us 
no reason to believe, that any such Inspiration exists. The 
burden of proof plainly lies upon them: and, if they fail of fur- 
nishing it, their pretensions stand for nothing. 

92. If they are actually thus inspired; ther. Inspiration can be 
of no use to mankind. 

The language, which they use in interpreting the Scriptures, 
is the plain, common language of men. The Scriptures are 
written in this very language, chosen with incomparably more 
skill and success, than that, which is used by these preachers. 
The most important things in the Bible are written in the plain- 
est possible manner. If mankind cannot understand the terms 
here used; the terms, which they employ, must be still more un- 
intelligible. Their labours, therefore, must be absolutely use- 
less. 

So far as the language of the Sniaeneed is attended with any 
difficulty, and demands any skill in interpreting it, the efforts of 
these men are worse than nothing. The only power, by which 
any language can be correctly explained to those, who speak it, 
is critical skill in that language. But this, these men have not be- 
gun to possess. When, therefore, they comment, they merely 
blunder. What they attempt to explain, they only perplex. 
As they do not understand the language themselves ; it is impos- 
sible, that they should make it understood by others. 

3. They give no proof, that they are thus inspired. 

The Apostles proved their inspiration in three unobjection- 
able ways. They wrought miracles, uttered unrivalled wisdom ; 
and exhibited throughout their lives unrivalled virtue. These 
men furnish neither of these proofs. They do not pretend to 
work miracles: they are always weak, ignorant, and foolish ; 
and, though sometimes, it is to be hoped, men of piety, are. never 
distinguished by any remarkable excellence; but fall below 
_ most other pious men, through the influence of characteristical 
pride, prejudice, enthusiasm, censoriousness, and bigotry. 

As, therefore, they furnish no. proof, that they possess this 
power; mankind are under no obligation to believe their pre- 
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tensions. Neither the Apostles, nor even Christ himself, claim- 
ed the least faith in their mission, nor the least obedience to 
their precepts, until they had proved themselves sent from God, 
and inspired with the knowledge of his will, by the unanswera- 
ble evidence of miracles. Nor can it be supposed, that God 
would require us to believe any man to be inspired, orsent with 
a commission from himself, unless he furnished clear, unques- 
tionable proof of his inspiration. If we were to admit the con- 
trary position, and were required to believe men to be inspired 
because they asserted themselves to be inspired; there is no 
error, which we should not be obliged to receive ; and scarcely 
any crime, which we should not be called upon to commit. No 
men have been more erroneous ; few men have been more wick- 
ed; than such,-as have claimed inspiration. Such were Judas 
Gaulomtes, Theudas, and Barchochab: and such have beenmany 
in succeeding ages. But the preachers, in question, furnish no 
evidence of their own inspiration, whatever. 

4. They are not thus inspired. a 

From what has been observed under the last bina it is evi- 
dent, that, if they were inspired, their inspiration could be of no 
possible use to any but themselves; because, as they give no 
proof of it, none can warrantably believe it. But it is contradic- 
tory to the whole history of God’s providence, that men should 
be inspired for their own benefit merely. No fact of this kind is 
recorded in the Scriptures. Nor can it be admitted by Common 
sense. | be 
But the men themselves furnish ample proof, that shel are not 
inspired. They are ignorant of the propriety and meaning of 
language ; and use it falsely, absurdly, and in violation of the 
plainest rules of grammar. They reason weakly, erroneously, 
and inconclusively ; lay down false premises, and draw false 
conclusions. Their sentiments are regularly vulgar; often 
gross; and not unfrequently indecent. -It is impossible, that 
the Author of all wisdom should be the author of folly; inspire | 
absurdity ; and disclose his own pleasure in the lame concep-— 
tions of ignorance, in the mistakes of mental imbecility, and in — 
the disgusting sentiments of indecent vulgarism. Ignorant men, 
he may undoubtedly inspire: but their inspiration makes them 
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cease to be ignorant men; enlarges their views; ennobles their 
sentiments ; and adorns all their communications with pre-emi- 
nent propriety and dignity. The writings of Peter and John 
have communicated wisdom, elevation, and refinement to the 
ablest men of all succeeding ages. Nothing was ever more un- 
like their writings, than the crude effusions of the preachers in 


question. Besides, the doctrines, which they teach, are contra- 


dictory to each other. The language of Scripture, they frequent- 
ly misunderstand, and misinterpret; supposing that, which is 
simple, to be figurative, and that, which is figurative, to be sim- 
ple; and thus making the Scriptures speak not only what they 
never meant, but what it is impossible, that they should mean ; 
viz. gross absurdity. Were an intelligent man to attribute these 
things to the Spirit of God; he would, in my view, be guilty of 
blasphemy. These preachers are shielded from this charge only 
by their ignorance. a 

The Priests, and Prophets, of the Jewish Church were al- 
most all educated men. Whenever they were not, and often 
when they were, they were inspired. The Priesi’s lips, says 
God in Malachi, should keep knowledge ; and they should seek the 
Law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts. 
Ifthe Priests were to keep knowledge ; they must have previously 
obtained it. Such, plainly, ought to be the conduct of every mes- 
senger of the Lord of Hosts. The Apostles were educated for a se- 
ries of years by the best of all teachers, the Saviour of mankind ; 
and were then inspired. In this manner were Ministers ancient- 
ly prepared for the business of instructing mankind. 

Thus the pretence, on which these men act, is unfounded, 
false, and vain. 

The basis, on which it is erected, is, I presume, the following 
text. The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. But of this text, 
and of others like it, they totally mistake the meaning. Spiri- 


tual discernment is that view of Divine truth, which 1s expe- 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


rienced by those, who love it. Such persons by this discernment 


perceive the excellence and beauty of that truth, but are not 


enabled by it to understand, in any other respect, the meaning 
Vor. \. 31 
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of a single passage at all better, than they would have under- 
stood it without this discernment. It does not at all enlarge the 
understanding, communicate knowledge of language, nor enable 
the mind to discern the proper sense of that language. Every 
sanctified child has spiritual discernment. Still he is a child; 
extremely limited in his understanding, ignorant of the meaning 
of words, and incapable of interpreting Scriptural passages. 
These preachers are only larger children. St. Paul has forci- 
bly described their character in Heb. v. 12; &c. For when for 
the time ye ought to be teachers; or, as rendered by Dr. Mac- | 
knight; For though ye ought to have been. teachers, on account of | 
the time, (that is, have lived so long under the Gospel, that ye 
ought to have known enough of it to teach ethers,) ye have need, 
that one teach you again which be the first principles of the Oracles | 
of God ; and are become such, as have need of milk, and not of | 
strong meat. For every one, that useth milk, is unskilful in the 
word of righteousness : for heis a babe. But strong meat belong- 
eth to them, that are of full age, even those, who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and evil. How | 
different is this character from that of the Scribe, instructed unto 
the kingdom of Heaven, who is like unto a householder, that bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure things new and old ! | 
Il. Every Minister is to conduct both the common and peculiar | 
Ordinances of Divine worship. | 
The common Ordinances of this Worship he is to regulate ac- | 
cording to the Scriptures; and administer them to all, who are 
present: and no other person is to interfere with his adminis- | 
trations. The peculiar Ordinances, he alone is also to adminis- 
ter: the Lord’s Supper, as the Apostles did, to professing Chris- } 
tians only: Baptism to professing Christians offering them- } 
selves to him, unexceptionably, as candidates for admission | 
into the Church ; and to the infant children of professing Chris- | 
tlans. | | 
The rules, by which he is to conduct the mode of administra- 
tion, are, so far as they are applicable, those, which have been 
given concerning Preaching. The administration is to be mark- | 
ed with dignity, solemnity, explicitness, and affection: so that | | 
every thing may be distinctly understood, and deeply felt. In | 
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the Prayers, accompanying these administrations, and when the 
occasion permits, in suitable expositions of the great things, 
which they teach, he may advantageously unfold just concep- 
tions of the nature and import of the ordinances administered ; 
and powerfully impress them on the minds of those who are pre- 
sent. Still more particularly should he explain, and impress, 
them in his sermons, to the utmost of his power. If they are 
not thus explained; they will become in the view of his flock 
mere symbols, without meaning, or use. If they aré not thus 
umpressed ; they will be in danger of being profaned, and dis- 
regarded. , | | 

III. Every Minister is to preside over, and direct, the Discipline 
of the Church. 

A Minister is by his office a Ruler in the Church, and the Ru- 
ler in his own Church. In this character he is bound to rule 
well; and in thus ruling, is to be accounted worthy of double ho- 
nour. He is required to take the oversight thereof, not as lording 
it over God’s heritage, but as an’ ensample to the flock; not by 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but as of a ready 
mind. 

All government is intended for the benefit of the governed. 
_ In that, which Christ has established for the benefit of his Church, 
_ this equitable principle is conspicuous in every part of the sys- 
tem. A strong, uniform, controlling sense of this truth will, of 
itself, direct to almost all that conduct in Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, which is evangelical, and prevent almost all that, which 
is wrong. The Minister is bound to feel, in this case, nothing 
but the honour of his Master, and the good of his flock. All 
favouritism and prejudice, all cunning and worldly policy, all 
selfish schemes and by-ends, are by the Scriptures shut out of 
the institution. As in preaching, so in Ruling, he ts required 
not to walk in guile, craftiness, or hypocrisy ; to renounce the hid- 
den things of dishonesty ; and to commend humself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. 

Passion, also, is never to be indulged in the performance of 
_ this duty. 4 Bishop must not be soon angry, says St. Paul, nor 
self-willed, but blameless, and patient. The servant of the Lord 
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must nol strive, but be gentile unto all men; in meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves. 3 

While he is bound to rebuke them, that sin, before all ; that 
others also may fear ; he is to prefer no man before another ; and 
to do nothing by partiality. In the discipline, which respects 
other ministers, he is bound not to receive a railing accusation, 
but before, that is, on the testimony of, two, or three, witnesses : 
and all those Elders, who rule well, he, together with their people, 
is to account worthy of double honour. 

The peculiar directions, given in Scripture concerning Eccle- 
siastical discipline, 1 propose to consider hereafter. At the pre- 
sent time, it will be sufficient to observe, that he is to do no- 
thing, to omit nothing, and, so far as is in his power, to suffer 
nothing to be done, or omitted, which is not directly authorized 
in the Word of God. 

IV. He is also to unite with his brethrenin Ordaining other co 
nesters. , 

Ordaining is the Consecration of a Minister by the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery, and by Prayer. At the same time, 
a Charge, containing a series of solemn injunctions, and similar 
io that, which St. Paul gave to Timothy, is to be delivered to the 
person ordained by the united authority of those who act in the Or- 
dination. This charge is to enjoin all the great duties of his of- 
fice, and the manner, in which they are to be performed. The 


Right hand of fellowship is to be given to him, also, as it was to 


Paul and Barnabas by the Apostles at Jerusalem, assuring him 
of the cordial friendship, communion, and co-operation, of his 
Christian brethren, both in the Ministry and in the Churches. 
Concerning all these things, since they are perfectly under- 
stood, and uniformly practised with great decency, throughout 
this country, it will be unnecessary to make any particular re- 
marks. I shall therefore only add, that there are, in the Epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus, so many injunctions on the people 
concerning their duty, as, in my opinion, to warrant, and in @ 


sense demand, that a Charge, enjoining it upon them, — be- 


come a part of these solemnities. 
The chief difficulty, connected with the business of Ofainhtisls 
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will almost always be found in selecting the proper persons to be 
Ordained. The character, given of these persons, particularly 
in the above mentioned Epistles, and generally throughout the 
New Testament, is the authoritative, the perfect, and the only, 
directory concerning this subject. This character is even to be 
regarded as indispensable, and invariably to be demanded. Un- 
less it be found substantially in a Candidate for sil i ig he is 
of course to be rejected. 

Particularly he is, in the Evangelical sense, to be a good man; 
of a fair Christian profession ; of an unblameable Christian life ; 
holden in esteem by the Church; well reported of by others; 
of competent capacity, and attainments; and marked with that 
prudence, which our Saviour required of his Apostles. His doc- 
trines are to be Evangelical, and uncorrupt; and his public ex- 
hibitions edifying, and approved. All these characteristics, 
those, who ordain, are bound to see amply attested. Indeed, 
unless he possess them, he cannot, in my opinion, be warrant- 
ably licensed to preach the Gospel. 

Among the things, indispensably necessary in the character 
of such a Candidate, and yet not unfrequently less insisted on, 
than this ministerial duty demands, is the Prudence, or Discre- 
tion, just mentioned. A man may bea good man, and yet be in- 
discreet: but he can hardly be a useful man. An indiscreet, 
or imprudent, Minister will rarely do good at all; and will cer- 
tainly do much harm. A Minister is an object of inspection te 
all eyes, and regarded as responsible to all men... Every impro- 
priety, even such as would be unnoticed in other men of fair 
characters, will be seen, marked, and remembered, in him, as a 
serious defect; and will produce serious mischief. The Minis- 
ter, who would avoid this mischief, must, like the wife of 
Cesar, not be suspected by persons of moderation and can- 

dour. aie 

It was a memorable observation of a late venerable minister, 
of Massachusetts, a man distinguished for wisdom and excel- 
lence, and of more than sixty years standing in the sacred office. 
| that, among all the ministers, at whose dismission he had been 
present, and who were dismissed for some fault in themselves, 
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neither heresy, nor immorality, had occasioned the dismission of 
more than one out of twenty; while imprudence had been the 
cause of this calamity to the remaining nineteen. Of the truth 
of this observation there cannot be a doubt. He who considers 
the uneasinesses, contentions, and other mischiefs, accompany- 
ing this event, will deeply feel the importance of prevent- 
ing the chief cause of these evils. But this can be effectually 
done, only by refusing to admit imprudent men into the Mi- 
nistry. : 

It is remarkable, that the first direction, given by Christ to the 
Apostles, after he had commissioned them to go out, and preach 
among the people of Judea, enjoined upon them discretion. Be 
ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. The first article, 
also, in St. Paul’s two recitals to Timothy and Titus of the du- 
ties of a Bishop is, 4 Bishop must be blameless. Discretion is 
the source of a blameless life. No excellence of heart, attained 
by man, will ensure this character. On the other hand, prudent 
men are sometimes, even when destitute of religion, more un- 
blameable in their deportment, than some real Christians. — Pru- 
dence and imprudence affect every thing in a man’s life; espe- 
cially ina Minister’s life; and, therefore, give it the predominat- 
ing colour. Prudence is the great preventive of all thoughtless, 
rash, and dangerous conduct. Imprudence, on the contrary, be- 
trays a man into every headlong measure; and lays up abund- 
ant materials for sore mortification and repentance; producing 
multiplied evils, which must be regretted, but can never be re- 
paired. When, therefore, St. Paul requires Timothy to lay 
hands suddenly on no man, in order to avoid becoming a partaker 
in other men’s sins, and to keep himself pure; he is justly under- 
stood as cautioning Timothy against introducing imprudent, as 
well as irreligious, persons into the Ministry. It is impossible, 
that such persons should have a good report of those who are with- 
out ; or, for any length of time, of those who are within. Nor is 
their misconduct a series of mere defects only, but of real faults 
also. The fact, that we will not take effectual care to avoid do- 
ing mischief, especially in so important a concern, is itself a 
gross fault. Of the same nature are all those minor transgres- 
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sions, which proceed from this negligence. Such persons can 
never be proper Candidates for Ordination, nor even for a license 
te preach the Gospel. 

That every Candidate should be aman of cae needs no proof ; 
nor that he should be qualified by his capacity and attainments to 
perform usefully all the duties of the ministerial office. Both cha- 
racters are abundantly required in the Scriptures; and every 
Minister, when called to the business of Ordaining, has his whole 
duty, with respect to both, summed up in that remarkable in- 
- junction of St. Paul: The things, which thou hast heard of me, 
commit thou unto faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also. 

V. Every Mimster is to instruct and edify his flock in Private, as 
well as in Public. 

Preaching is intended to be adapted to the common wants, and 
circumstances, of a congregation. But there are multitudes of 
eases, in which individuals need peculiar counsel, exhortation, and 
reproof. These, sermons will not always furnish. Private ad- 
vice must often be given to the person, who alone is concerned. 
The subjects of this instruction are almost endlessly diversified : 
involving whatever is peculiar to sinners, and to saints. In every 
important case of this nature, those, who are concerned, are re- 
quired to apply to their minister for spiritual direction and as- 
sistance; and this assistance he is required to furnish. For this 
purpose he is bound, as far, and as. speedily, as may be, 
to obtain the necessary qualifications. In interviews of this 
nature he will find opportunities of doing good; which are not 
presented in the course of his public duties. The individuals, 
who are under his charge, he will there meet in the character of 
a. beloved and most necessary friend. The difficulties, under 
which they severally labour, he will hear described, exactly, by 
themselves. Of course, he will learn exactly what is necessary, 
or useful, to the person who is concerned; the views, whether 
just or erroneous, which he entertains ; the proper means of re- 
moving his prejudices, doubts, fears, and sorrows; the kind. of 
consolation, instruction, and support, to be administered; and 
generally the peculiar means of doing him peculiar good. What- 
ever the Minister says, also, will, at sucha time, be realized by 
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the individual, as directed to himself, and not to another; as 
reaching his own peculiar case, and meeting the very difficul- 
ties, under which he labours; will have all the lively and im- 
pressive, the engaging and endearing, nature of conversation ; 
and will, therefore, be peculiarly listened to, felt, and remem- 
bered. The minister will be especially beloved, and therefore 
peculiarly obeyed. 

Occasions for the performance of this duty, are numerous, and 
daily occurring. A house of sorrow, and a sick bed, furnish op- 
portunities for doing good of this nature which are eminently ad- 
vantageous ; as does also every season of peculiar religious anxrely. 


Generally, whenever a minister is with his parishioners, he should | 
follow a rule given by a wise and good man toa young preacher, | 
who was his pupil, “ Wherever you are, remember on every | 


proper occasion to drop a word for God.”’ 

The Administration of Reproof is one of the most difficult du- 
ties of a minister. For all transgressions, which are private, 
and for many which are not, reproofs should be private. Go 
and tell thy brother his fault between him and thee alone, is a rule 
of supreme wisdom, applicable to very many cases, beside that, 
which is directly specified, and scarcely capable of being too 
much regarded by ministers of the Gospel. Nor in any case, 
except where necessity requires it, should the facts be disclosed 
afterwards. To reprove successfully is.an attainment, highly 


important, and far less common, than could be wished. The 
great secret lies in seeking the happiest opportunities ; in exhi- | 


biting the gentleness, meekness, and forbearance, of the Gos- 
pel; and in evincing a desire of nothing, but of doing real good 


to-him, who is reproved. Pride, petulance, and passion; airs | 


of superiority, resentment, or indifference ; stinging expressions, 


and even those which are blunt, or cold; are here wholly mis- | 
placed; and will awaken no emotions, but those of anger and | 
eontempt. Even the Psalmist could say, Let the righteous smite | 
me kindly, and reprove me: Let not their precious oil break my 
head, At the same time, every Minister should remember, that | 
to reprove privately, as well as publicly, is an indispensable | 
part of his duty ; and that as an ear-ring of gold, and an orna- 


ment of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. * 
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All the parts of this duty are to be regulated by the same prin- 
ciples, which have been mentioned as the directories of Preach- 
ing. These, every Minister is bound, therefore, faithfully to ob- 
serve. For the same end, he ought also to converse with the 
books in which, and the persons by whom, cases of conscience 
are most judiciously explained, and the true and false evidences 
of piety most distinctly stated. In addition to this, he ought to 
read, in the most careful manner, the Book of man; to examine 
the human character with the most critical observation; and to 
learn, as far as may be, its interesting varieties. A familiar 
correspondence with his own congregation, will extensively fur- 
nish him with this valuable knowledge. | 

The greatest danger, with regard to the several divisions of 
this duty, is that from sloth, or reluctance of some other kind, he 
will be induced to perform it defectively. That he may avoid this 
evil, he ought to begin it at the commencement of his Ministry ; 
and, as soon as sa vinalalas to make it an immoveable habit. In 
this manner, and perhaps in no other, it will be effectually 
done. | 

VI. Every Minister is bound to enforce all the sais dad 
duties, of Religion upon his congregation, Py an edifying and 
blameless Example. 

Be thou an example of the Believers, said St. Paul to Timothy, 
in Word, in Conversation, in feat: an seis an Hah nm Pu- © 
rity. 

On this subject, re lie important as it is, I need not dwell: 
for both the truth and importance of the precept will be acknow- 
ledged by all men. The greatest difficulty, which a good man 
will meet in obeying it, will be found, not in doing good things, 
but in avoiding bad ones... For this end, he is required to watch 
_ himself, and to remember that he is watched by all men; espe- 
_ cially that he is watched by God. He ought diligently to make 
it his settled plan to consider all his conduct before it is adopt- 
ed; to compare his designs of every kind with the Scriptural 
precepts ; and, wherever any action is not absolutely enjoined, 
or forbidden, to weigh well even its remote consequences. He 
is bound to recollect continually, that he is appointed, and re- 
quired, to be an Example to the flock; that every false sten, 

Von. V. 32 
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which he takes, will be an occasion of stumbling to others, a 
grief to Christians, a dishonour to his office, a violation of his 
duty, and an occasion, which will be taken by the enemies of 
Christ, to blaspheme. In a word, he ought ever to keep in 
mind, that, if he adorns the doctrine of the Giepel: he will glori- 
fy God, and prove the means of good to the Church, and to his 
own soul. If, on the contrary, he disgraces that doctrine; let 
him remember, that he will dishonour God; injure the Ghurele; 
wrong his own soul; destroy the efficacy of his preaching ; and; 
instead of promoting, probably prevent, the salvation of his fel- 
low-men. 


REMARKS. 


1. From these observations we learn, that the tsb office is 
of great utility to mankind. 


Of course he, who holds it, ought with extreme caution to | 
avoid every thing, by which it may be either disgraced, or in | 
any other manner prevented from its proper efficacy to accom- | 
plish its illustrious ends. Atthe same time, all others are bound | 
toregard it with respect. ‘The hatred and contempt, therefore, | 
the obloquy and ridicule, with which this office has been so often | 
loaded, are unmerited, and misplaced ; and ought to cover their | 


authors with shame, confusion, and remorse. 


2. These observations prove, that it 1s, also, an office, attended | 
with great difficulties, and demanding, for the faithful and effica. | 
cious discharge of it, many important qualifications, and many labo- | 


rious efforts. 


Hence it ought never to be assumed without solemn conside- | 
ration ; a thorough examination of the difficulties, which it in- | 
volves, the self-denial, with which it must be attended; and a_ 
fixed determination to discharge its duties faithfully, and to sus- | 
tain its difficulties with unshaken fortitude. Hence, also, every 


Minister is bound to seek assistance from God in daily prayer. 
God only can enable him to discharge his duty faithfully, com- | 
- fortably, or usefully ; and he will thus enable him, if his aid be | 
sought aright. 

Yn the same manner, his people are bound to ask for him the | 
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same blessings. Thus Paul directs the Churches, to whom he 
wrote, to pray for him without ceasing, that he might be a good, 
useful, and faithful Minister of Christ. ' | 

A young man, who thinks of devoting himself to this solemn 
employment, in such a manner as he ought to think, will natural- 
ly ask, Who is sufficient for these things? The answer to this in- 
teresting inquiry is given by St. Paul. We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God, and 
notofus. All these difficulties have ever existed, and usually in 


_ greater degrees than in this country: and they have all been 
_ successfully encountered by faithful men, even when possessed 
_ of moderate talents. Such men, in very great numbers, have 


been eminently successful ministers of righteousness. Every 


| person, solemnly devoting himself to this office, may for his con- 
 solation be assured, that the grace of God will be glorified in his 
_ weakness, and will be sufficient for him in every difficulty. Let 
_ him also remember, that, when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, he 
shall receive a crown of glory, that fadeth not away. 


SERMON CLV. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 
DEACONS. 
fo aigeabignaaie 


Acts Vie 1—6. 


And in those days, when the number of the disciples were multi- 
plied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the He- — 
brews, because thew widows were neglected in the daily minis- 
tration. Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples 
unto them, and said, It 1s not reason, that we should leave the 
word of God and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look you 
out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy | 
Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the mi- 
nistry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole multi- | 
iude ; and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the | 
Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Ti- | 
mon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas, @ proselyte of Antioch ; 
Whom they set before the Apostles ; and when they had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them. 


T'uis passage of Scripture is the history of the transaction, in| 
which Deacons were instituted in the Christian Church; and is | 
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inmy view the only instance in which their origin is mentioned. 
Dr. Mosheim indeed, and several other respectable writers sup- 
pose that Deacons existed before this time, and are spoken of 
by Christ, Luke xxii. 26, in the following passage. But ye shali 
not be so: but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. Here the 
word for younger is vewrsgos, and for he that doth serve, diaxovuv. 
The latter word he supposes to be unanswerably explanatory of 
the former, and to denote here appropriately the office of a Dea- 
con in the Christian Church. Me@uv, also, the Greek word for 
greatest, he considers as denoting a Ruler or Presbyter ; be- 
cause it is explained by myspevos chief, and contrasted to diaxovav. 

In conformity to this interpretation he supposes, that the 
young men, who carried Ananias and Sapphire to their burial, 
were deacons in the proper sense. Insupport, and as he thinks 
in absolute confirmation, of this opinion he observes, that St. 
Peter says, And likewise ye younger submit yourselves to the el- 
der. Here the words used are vewrsgos and wesaburspu: the latter 
meaning, as he apprehends, the Elders of the Church, and the 
former the Deacons. ‘To all this he adds, that this sense of the 
word vewregos might be confirmed by numberless citations from 
Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of authors sacred and 
profane. 

From these isbiideratians Dr. Moshewm conetud dx: that there 
were Deacons in the Church, antecedently to the transaction, re- 
corded in the text. These, he observes, were elected from among 
the Jews who were born in Palestine, and were suspected by the 
foreign Jews of partiality in distributing the offerings, which 
were made for the support of the poor. Hence was derived, in 
his view, the murmuring of the Grecian, or Hellenistic Jews 
| against the Hebrews, mentioned in the text. To remedy this 
_ disorder, seven other Deacons were chosen by order of the 
_ Apostles ; of whom, he supposes, six are by their names deter- 
mined to have been foreigners; and the other was a proselyte 
from Antioch. 

This account must be allowed to be both ingenious and plau- 
sible. I cannot, however, think it just; for the following rea- 
sons. 
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1. Jt seems to me incredible, that Christ should have formed an 
order of officers in his Church by his own immediate appointment, 
and yet that no writer of the New Testament should have Funiting 
us any account, nor even any hint, concerning this fact. i 

The passage quoted from St. Luke is, to say the hays “ 
an account, but a mere recognition, of the fact. At the same 
time, the words in their customary acceptation are capable of a 
better, as well asa more obvious, meaning than that, annexed 
to them by Dr. Mosheim. His interpretation of the text is, He 
that performs the office of a Presbyter, or an Elder, among you, let 
him not think himself superior to the Ministers or Deacons. 

The amount of this interpretation is no other, than that Christ 
requires the Presbyter not to think himself, as an officer of the 
Church superior to a Deacon. But this certainly cannot be 
just. The superiority of the former to the latter, both in station 
and authority, is every where disclosed in the Scriptures. The 
Presbyter, therefore, cannot but know this, and plainly ought to 
think it, because it is true. If Dr. Mosheim intends, that the 
Elders should feel that humble disposition only, which the words 
evidently indicate; I answer, that humility is unquestionably the 
great thing, here inculcated by the Saviour. But this is much 
more naturally, and forcibly, inculcated, if we take the words in 


their common acceptation, than by supposing them to denote _ 


these officers. The general phraseology, greatest and chief, the 
younger and he that serveth, indicates to every man the spirit 
and deportment, enjoined by Christ, as perfectly as they can be 
indicated. When we are told, that the greatest is bound to feel 
and act, as a youth, or child, ought to feel, and act; and that he, 
who is chief, ought to behave with the modesty and humility of 
him, whose business it is to serve; humility is certainly inculcat- 
ed with as much explicitness and force, as language admits. 
Christ, accordingly, adopted this very manner of instruction 
concerning the same subject on other occasions, In Mark ix. 
34, we are informed of a dispute, which the Disciples had among 
themselves, who should be greatest. Christ, to reprove this fool- 
ish ambition, called the twelve, and said unto them, If any man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of all. 
And he took a child, and set him in the midst of them; and when 
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he had taken him into his arms, he said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my name receiveth me. 

At the same time, humility is enjoined by an allusion, not only 
obvious and familiar, but applicable also to all men, and therefore 
much more extensively instructive to those, who should either 
hear, or read, the precept. 

2. The followers of Christ, were not, at this time, sufficiently 
numerous to be organized in the manner, here supposed. 

The number of Christ’s followers was, at this time, very small. 
A great part of these, also, followed him occasionally only; and 
seem to have been, at other times, at their own proper places of 
habitation, pursuing their customary business. In these scatter- 
ed and changing circumstances, we can scarcely conceive, that 
Christians can have been so organized into a body, as to consti- 
tute a Church with its proper officers. The first mention, made 
of Elders in the Christian Church, even at Jerusalem, I mean as 
distinguished from the Apostles, is in Acts xi. 30, about eleven or 
twelve years after the Ascension. Until this time, there is not 
a hint in the New Testament, that any other men exercised au- 
thority in the Christian Church, beside inspired men, as such, 
and the seven Deacons, although the office of Elder was con- 
stituted by Christ in the general commission given to Minis- 
ters. 

3. In the act of choosing the Deacons, recorded in the text, there 
as not the least allusion to any pre-existing officers of that title or 
character. 

* On the contrary, the spirit of the passage appears to forbid this 
construction. The murmuring of the Grecian Jews against the 
Hebrews is not specified as directed against the Hebrew Deacons, 
‘but against the Hebrews, or the body of Hebrew believers. If 
it was really directed against the Hebrew Deacons, the record, 
as it now stands, cannot be true. 

To remove the cause of this murmuring, the Apostles summon- 
ed the Church together ; and addressed them, as in the text. fi 
as not reason, that we should leave the word of God, and serve ta- 
bles. If the business of serving tables had been already com- 
mitted to Deacons, as the proper and known officers to transact 
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this business; could the Apostles suppose the Church would ex- 
pect them to undertake it? Would not the Grecian Jews have 
complained of the Hebrew deacons in form; and required that 
others, of a more satisfactory character should be appointed ? 
The Apostles would then, I think, have called the faulty Deacons 
to an account, and censured them for their misconduct. After 
this, they would either have ejected them from office, or added 
to them others, or required of them a more faultless future be- 
haviour. But they would not have supposed, that the Church 
could expect them to perform this duty; contrary .to a known 
institution of Christ. 

Again; they direct the Church to choose seven men of speci- 
fied qualifications, whom they might appoint over this business. 
If the appointment was now made the first time ; this language 
was natural; but, if Christ had already instituted the office, 
would cane have been used. The Apostles, I believe, no 
where speak of any institution of Christ under the style of an 
appointment of their own. On the contrary, they always appeal 
to his authority, where he had expressly exercised it: and it is, 
{ think, to be believed, that the Evangelists have recorded every 
such appointment. 

The Apostles further say, But we will give ourselves to prayer, 
and the Ministry of the word. This language seems plainly to 
be that of persons, who were expected in some measure to de- 
sist from prayer and the ministry of the word, in order to per- 
form other necessary business; but cannot have been an answer to 


persons, soliciting them to appoint an additional number of Deas 
cons in the Church. On the contrary, it is the proper language 


of men, who considered themselves, and were considered by 
those around them, as the sole officers of the Church at that time. 
In consequence of this fact, their brethren naturally thought, that 


| 


St 


every office was to be executed by them, or by others under | 


their direction. The subject was, I think, left to them indefi-’ 


_ nitely ; that they might resolve on such measures, as they should 
choose to have pursued. In this view of the subject, the obser- 
vations, made by the Apostles, seem natural and proper; but, 
according to the scheme of Dr, Mosheim, are scarcely capable of 
a satisfactory explanation. 


i 


3 
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4. If this passage does not contain the original appointment of 


_ Deacons ; there is no allusion to it in the New Testament. 


‘Is this credible? The appointment, and the office, are of Di- 
vine authority ; and therefore are required to be upheld by the 
Church. Yet the Church is no where informed when, or where, 
or how, this office was instituted. Weare not, I acknowledge, 
warranted to determine in what manner Christ would direct the 
records of his mission, and pleasure, to be written. But we 
are, I believe, authorized to say, that the case, here propos- 
ed, would be singular, and without any paraliey in the Serip- 
tures. ) 

. The argument bE Dr. Mosheim is aaa up: of these two parts. 


First; That the word vewregos, is used in the Scriptures as equiva- 


tent to diaxovog: and Secondly, that all bodies of men must have 


their officers. To the former of these I reply, that, although this 
use of the term vewregeg should be conceded, as in the passage al- 
leged from St. Peter, perhaps it ought, yet it is, I think, evident, 
that this use of the word in the New Testament is very rare. 1 
know of no other instance, in which this interpretation of it can 


‘be even plausibly supported. It is, therefore, urged with little 
‘success for the purpose in view. To the latter, my: answer is, 


that, although all bodies of men must have their officers, such 


bodies must be formed, and established, in some numbers, and 
must have a known and stable existence, before those offi- 
cers can be needed ; and that the Church had barely arrived at 
this state, when the Deacons, mentioned in the text, were ap- 
pointed. : ‘ 

I have felt myself obliged to consider this opinion of Dr, Mo- 
sheim, and others, on account of its connection with the history 
of the subject. If the text contains the original institution of 


this office; the history of it is one thing : if not; it becomes 


quite ainattier and, from this supposed diversity, men, conside- 


rable for their numbers and respectability, have been inclined to 


derive inferences, very differently affecting the office, and its 


duties. 
Assuming the account, which has been given of this subject, 


as just, I proceed to observe, that the whole history of the trans- 
action is the following. 


Vou. V. 33 
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When the Disciples, in the infancy of the Church, saw some of 
their number poor and suffering, others necessarily devoted to 
the public service, and both standing in absolute need of support 
from the community ; they determined, with one voice, to sell 
each man his possessions, and to throw the whole into a com- 
mon stock. From this stock all the members were to derive 
their sustenance. A considerable number of the disciples were 
Grecian, or as they are more usually styled, Hellenistic Jews. 
The Widows, belonging to this part of the fraternity were, or 
were thought to be, neglected in the supplies, which were daily 
administered. These brethren brought their complaint to the 
Apostles. The Apostles seem, plainly, to have considered it as 
well-founded: for they directed the remedy, mentioned in the 
text: viz. that the Church should choose seven men, of unques- 


tionable qualifications, to superintend this business. They, ac-— 


cordingly, chose the persons, whose names are here recited ; 


and, to satisfy the complaining brethren, selected most of thet : 


from among the Foreign Jews. The men chosen, were approv-_ 
ed by the npeedés, and regularly ordained to their office. Im- 
mediately after this event, St. Luke observes, the word of God 
increased; and the number of disciples in Jerusalem multiplied 


greatly. God, therefore, approved the measure, and annexed to 
it his blessing. 
From this "histor y, cleared, as I hope, of aiiibiaeieartiedts and 


connected with other passages of Scripture relating to the sub- — 


ject, I propose to examine, 


I. The Manner, in which Deacons were introduced into of- 


fice 5 
Il. The Character, which they are to pusioih 3 and, 
Il. The Purposes, for which they are appointed. 


I. I shall inquire into the Manner, in which Deacons were intro- | 


duced into offices 
Concerning this I observe, 


1. That Yiey were chosen to it by a vote of the Church. oe 
Wherefore brethren, said the Apostles, look ye out among you | 


seven men of good report, full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom, 


whom we may appoint over this business. And the saying pleased | 


the whole multitude, says the historian, and they chose Stephen, a 


! 
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man full of faith, and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Procho- 
rus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch ; whom they set before the Apostles. 

This election was fineeg by the Apostles. It is, therefore, 
a pattern for all Churches in the same concern. Every Dea- 
con ought, therefore, to be chosen by the suffrage of the 
Church. 

2. Deacons are to be ordained by the imposition of hands, and 

by prayer. 
When the brethren had set these men before the A iocles 
St. Luke informs us, they prayed and laid their hands upon them. 

This, also, is an authoritative example of the manner, in | 
which Deacons are to be introduced into every Church. It is 
the example of inspired men; and was, therefore, the pleasure of 
the Spirit of God. There is no hint in the New Testament, nor 
even in Ecclesiastical history, that they were ever introduced in 
any other manner. At the same time, there is no precept, re- 
voking, or altering the authority, or influence, of this example. 
It stands, therefore, in full force; and requires, that all persons 
chosen by the Church to this office, should be consecrated to the 
duties of it in the same manner. 

It is to be observed further, that, if any ‘eich alteration had 
existed in periods subsequent to the Apostolic age, it would 
have been totally destitute of any authority tous. This mode 
of consecration has in fact been disused in New-England, to a 

considerable extent. For this, however, there seems to have 
been no reason, of any value. So far as I have been able to 
gain information concerning the subject, the disuse was originat- 
ed at first, and has been gradually extended, by mere inatten- 
tion: nor is it capable, so far as [ know, of any defence. _ 
II. The Character, which Deacons ought to sustain, as exhibited 
in the Scriptures, particularly in the text, and in the third Chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to Timothy, is made up of the following 
particulars. 
1. They should be grave. 

Likewise, says St. Paul to Timothy, must the Deacon be grave: 
| cépvss, men of dignified gravity. 

2. They must be sincere.—Not double-tongued. 
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3. Temperate.—Not given to much wine. 

4. Free from avarice.—Not greedy of filthy lucre. 

5. Acquainted with the doctrines of the Gospel. oF ioldiak the 
mystery of the faith, that is, the Gospel. 

6. Honestly attached to the doctrines of the Gospel. muagee «4 the 
mystery of the faith in, or with, a pure conscience. 

7. Of a fair Christian reputation.—Brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of honest report : wugrugsyeves, well reported of, or hav- 
ing an unblemished character: being found blameless ; jf aveyxrnror 
ovres, being unaccused, or irreproachable. 

8. They ought to be proved, antecedenily to their. introduction 
into office.—And let these also first be proved. 

An ancient, perhaps the original, mode of proof was this. 
The name of the candidate was published in a Christian assem- 
bly ; that, if those, who belonged to it, had any thing to object 
to his character, they might have an opportunity of declaring it 
to the Church. But as no mode is prescribed by the Apostle ; 
and as the end of the trial is a thorough knowledge of the can- 
didate’s character; whatever will accomplish this end in a satis- 
factory manner is undoubtedly sufficient. The eS 
of a end is, however, always to be insisted on. 

9. They are required to be husbands of one wife. 

In an age, when Polygamy was so common, this direction was 
important. 

10. They ought to be such, as rule well their own families Rud 
ing their children, and their own houses, well. | 

Ii. The purposes, for which this office was established, are the 
anes 

» They were, I apprehend, intended, in various respects, to be | 
) 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


assistants to Ministers. 
1 have given this as an opinion; and am well aware, that it 
has been, and probably will hereafter be, disputed. My re rea- | 
sons for it, are the following. 
First. I derive it from the directions, given. by St. Paul concern- 
mg the character of the officer. | 
Jt must have struck every person, who has read attentively | 
the character of Deacons, insisted on by St. Paul, that it strong: 
iy resembles that of a Bishop, or Minister, presented to us in the’ 
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same chapter, and also in the first of the Epistle to Titus, so as 
in most particulars to be the same. All that, which is required 
in the character of a Deacon, is, together with some important 
additions, also required 1 in that of a Bishop. So far as the cha- 
racter in both cases is the same, it is fairly presumed to be ne- 
cessary to the same ends. 

Particularly, I see no reason, why Bescon should be required 
to be such, as hold the mystery of the faith, a direction, given 
concerning Bishops, Tit. i. 9, unless this qualification was to be 
employed in some manner, and degree, for the same ends. Ina 
Bishop this qualification is required, that he may be able, by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort, and to convince gainsayers. There is un- 
doubtedly no warrant given to Deacons in the Scriptures to 


preach. But there are a multitude of religious instructions, of 


very great importance, which are to be given to many persons, 
and on many occasions, and which still are remote from preach- 
ing. Of these the most formal is that class of instructions, 
which are appropriately styled catechetical. Another class is 
made up of the teaching, immediately given in private religious 
assemblies. Another still may be sufficiently described by the 


word occasional. In all these it would seem, that Deacons 


might with great propriety act: and, unless they were to act in 
these, or some other similar modes, it seems difficult to explain 
why they should be required to possess skill and soundness in 
the Gospel; or how the Church should know, that they sustain- 
ed this character. : 

Secondly. Lf argue the same thing from the nature of their of- 
jice. 

Men of such a character, as Deacons, are required to possess, 
and acting continually as Ecclesiastical officers, cannot fail of 


obtaining a considerable influence in the Church. Influence is 


one of the principal means of doing good in the present world. 


‘This influence can be exerted in no manner, which is more — 
natural or of better efficacy, than that which has been men- — 
tioned. : ee 
Thirdly. I argue the same thing from Ecclesiastical history. 
Ancient Ecclesiastical writers style Deacons ministers of the 
Mysteries of Christ, of the Episcopate, and of the Church. ‘They 
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attended the Presbyters in the sacramental service, received the © 


offerings of the people, and presented them to the Presbyter ; 
and in some Churches read the Gospel both before, and after, 
the Communion service ; and in some cases administered Bap- 


tism. In all these, Aid ina variety of other services, which — 


they performed, they evidently sustained the character of assist- 
ants to the Minister. It is immaterial to the present purpose, 
whether these were the most proper services for Deacons to 
perform; the general character of assistants being the only 
thing, at which 1 here aim. This being admitted, the nature of 


the case may sufficiently explain the kind of assistance, from — 


time to time, to be furnished. It may not, however, be improper- 
ly observed, that there are many occasions, some in public, and 
more in private, religious assemblies, on which Deacons may 
profitably, as well as becomingly, act as assistants to the Minis- 
ter, by praying with those who are assembled ; especially when he 
is absent or infirm. They may greatly aid him, also, by learn- 
ing, and communicating to him, as they did in ancient times, the 
state of his congregation; particularly, their errors, dangers, 
wants, and distresses. 

2. Deacons, in the absence of the Minister, and of Ruling Elders, 


where such Officers exist, are by their office, moderators of the 


Church. 

3. It is their proper business to distribute the Sacramental a 
ments to the communicants. 

This they have done in all ages of the Church. Ancient- 
ly, they not only distributed the elements to the communi- 
cants present, but carried them, also, to those who were ab- 
sent. 

4. The great duty of this office is the distribution of the alms of 
the Church to its suffering members. 


The Scriptures abound in directions to Christians to provide 
liberally for the relief of their fellow-christians ; although most of | 


these directions have been unfortunately eter ale to enjoin 


only the distribution of common charity. This mistake, one 


would suppose, would be easily rectified by a single passage. 


As we have opportunity, says St. Paul, let us do good unio all men, | 


especially unto them who are of the household of faith. Gal. vi. 
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10. Te the same purpose we have a more particular direction, 
given in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, Now concerning the collection for the 
saints, as I have given avdex to the Churches of Galatia, even so do 
yes Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him. 

Of this injunction, I remark, 

First. That it appears to have been a general direction ; so far 
at least, as the contribution for the poor saints at Fosaisaleni was 
concerned. The Apostle, with respect to this contribution, had 
before given the same order to the churches of Galatia: and the 
churches of Macedonia, and Achaia, had embarked in the same 
design ; as we are informed Romans xv. 26. The same thing 
geems to have been finally adopted, as a matter of system, by 
the Apostles Peter, James, and John, in conjunction with St. 
Paul, when he was at Jerusalem, the second time after his con- 
version. They would, said St. Paul, that we should remem- 
ber the poor; the same, which I was always forward to do. 

But, if we had no other directions concerning this subject in 
the sacred volume, the history, contained in the text, would be 
amply sufficient. The very purpose, for which the office was in- 

' stituted in the Christian Church, was the distribution of its alms : 
: an employment highly honourable and evangelical. That this 
employment was to be universal in the Church, and that its poor 
members were always to receive the benefit of it, is clearly 
taught, in the 5th chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy, by the 
directions, given concerning the reception of widows into the num- 
ber of the poor, supported by the Church. 
: This duty of Deacons is also enjoined in Rom. xii. 8, He that 
giveth ; j werodidss, distributeth ; let him do it with simplicity, that 
4 is, with disinterestedness and impartiality ; j or perhaps, as in the 
“margin, liberally, and he that sheweth mercy, that is, relieves the 
| sick, the afflicted, the widow, and the fatherless, let him do it with 
| “cheerfulness. The business of distributing, and of showing mer- 
ey, was especially the business of this office. . Private bounty 
was to be given to the necessitous by the authors of it, at their 
own pleasure: but the bounty of the Church was to flow 
through its Deacons, as its own proper almoners. 


The primitive Christians obeyed the injunctions, requiring: 


+ 
| 
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this duty, in.a manner becoming their profession. — ‘They re- 
ceived their fellow-christians, when travelling, into their houses ; 
and made them welcome to such accommodations, as their circum- 
stances permitted. They continually made feasts of charity, to 
which every Christian present was of course invited; raised 
weekly contributions, and conveyed them to their necessitous 
brethren by officers, whose especial business it was to see, that 
all were impartially, and effectually, relieved. With a similar 
care, and benevolence, they administered relief to sufferers in 
every other situation. ! 3 

This conduct, being a hove in the world, ane no ‘pai ho- 
nourable than beneficial, ‘strongly attracted the attention of the 
Heathen ; and extorted from them this high proverbial commen- 
dation: *¢ See, how these Christians love one another.”? The 
emperor Julian, an apostate from Christianity, and therefore a 
bitter enemy to it, acknowledges the fact in terms, extremely 
honourable to the cause, which he so earnestly laboured to de- 
stroy. 

“If,” said he, * Hellenism,”. that is, the religion iz fie ‘Sica: 
then, ‘¢ does not prosper according to our wish, it is the fault of 
those who profess it. Why do we not look to. that, which has 
been the principal cause of the augmentation of impiety ;” that 
is, the Christian Religion; “ humanity to strangers, care in bu- 
rying the dead, and that sanctity of life, of which they make such 
ashow? It is a shame, that, when the impious Galileans,” that | 
is, Christians, ‘‘ relieve not only their own ‘people, but ours | 
also, our poor should be neglected by us.?? | 

Again he says, “ It having so happened, as I suppose, that the | 
poor were neglected by our Priests, the impious Galileans, ob- | 
serving this, have addicted themselves to this kind of humani- | 
ty; and by the show of such good offices have recommended the 
worst of things :” that is, the Christian Religion. “For begin- | 
ning with their love feasts, and the ministry of tables, as they | 
call it, (for not only the name, but the thing, is common among, 
them,) they have drawn away the faithful to impiety :’’ that is, | 
Heathens to Christianity. 

We have here the strongest evidence, that the ancient Chris.| 
tians, down to the days of Julian, maintained the charity of | 


——— eer 
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Gospel | to their poor and suffering brethren, and to strangers 
also; and that this charity was distributed in conformity to the 
eecoanetity the text: the ministry of tables being mentioned by 
him as one of the principal channels, through which it flowed. 
It is plain also, that, in the view of this Emperor, this charity 
was a primary reason, why Christianity prevailed in the world. 
For he exhibits his full conviction, that it was impossible to 
spread Heathenism by any other means, than a strenuous imita- 
tion of this excellent character. The. justness af these opinions 
is, in my view, unquestionable. — 

This duty is no less incumbent on Christians at the present 


‘time. Nor would the advantages, arising from the practice of 


it, be less important or conspicuous. In all churches, there 


ought to exist a regular system of contribution, designed solely 
‘to preeide relief for their poor and suffering members. In every 
“Church, a charitable fund ought to be begun, and continually 


supplied by continual collections. Of this fund, the Deacons 


_ ought to be the standing almoners; as being by the authority 
of God designated to this office. 

~ It may here be objected, and not unnaturally, that the State 
has by law made provision for the relief of all poor persons ; 
that all members of Churches contribute to this charity, in 
“common with others; and that their suffering members take 
their share of the bounty. My answer to this oe is the 


following. 
First. That the poor, both of the Church wid Sabian at 
large, have exactly the same right to the property, supplied by this 


‘tax, which the contributors have to the remainder of their own 


possessions. : 

The law alone creates every man’s right to what he calls his 
estate. To the great mass of the property, denoted by this 
word, he has by nature no right at all. But the same law gives 


‘exactly the same right to the poor, of receiving whatever is tax- 


ed upon others for supplying their necessities. The payment 


of this tax, therefore, is in no sense an act of charity; but the 


_ mere payment of a debt, by which, together with other acts of 
| the like nature, each man holds a right to his estate. 


Secondly. The Charity in question was wummediately instrtuted 
Vou. V. 34 
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and required, by God; and is ia Lott cau of all asia institu- 
tions. JR 
No conformity to any regulation, no Mlalitonce to any diag of 
man, can go a step towards excusing us from obeying a law of 
God. » BF 
Thirdly. The provision in question is not made by human laws. 
The intention of furnishing this fund is not to relieve the abso- 
lute necessities of poor Christians: these being customarily sup-~ 
plied by the operation of law. The object, here in view, is to 
provide for their comfort. Nothing can be more contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, than that one part of the members of a 
church should abound in the conveniences and luxuries of life, and 
another be stinted to its mere necessaries. Every one ought, 
plainly, to share in blessings, superior to these. This provision 
ought to extend to all thosé enjoyments, which are generally de- 


nominated decencies and comforts. Without the possession — 


of these, in some good degree, life, so far as its external ac- 
commodations are concerned, can hardly be said to'be desirable. 

I am well aware, that_ the unhappy neglect of this great duty 
by many of our own Churches will be urged, and felt, as a de- 
fence of the, contrary doctrine. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that no negligence can justify a further neglect of our 
duty. Nehemiah and his companions, when they found it written 
in the law, that the children of Israel should dwell in Booths, at 
the feast of the tabernacles, went forth, and made themselves 


Booths, every one of them, although their nation had failed off 


performing this duty, as this excellent man declares, from the 
days of Joshua the son of Nun. 

Tam also aware, that the love of money, the root of so much evil 
in other cases, is the root of great evil in this; and will, even in 
the minds of some good men, create nota little opposition to this 
duty. Until such men learn to love this world less, and God 
and their fellow-christians more; objections, springing from this 
source, will undoubtedly have their influence. 

My audience ts chiefly composed of those who are young, and 


therefore neither devoted to avarice, nor deeply affected by the | 


too customary negligence of this duty. Before them, therefore, 
I feel a peculiar satisfaction in bringing up to view this benevo- 
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lent, and divine, Institution. On their minds, the arguments, 
which have been urged, will, 1 trust, have their proper weight. 
To quicken his just views of this subject, let every one present, 
remember, that even the Emperor Julian has said; “ I do not be- 
lieve any man is the poorer for what he gives to the necessitous. 
I, who have often relieved the poor, have been rewarded by the 
gods many fold; although wealth is a thing, on which I was 
never much intent.”” Above all things, let every one remember, 
that Christ, alleging the beneficence of Christians as a ground of 
their endless happiness in the world above, closes his infinitely 
momentous address to them with this remarkable declaration. 
Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the eae of these my brethren, 
ye have mane at unto me. 


6 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF. GRACE. 


THE ORDINANCES OF THE CHURCH. 


BAPTISM. 


ITS REALITY AND INTENTION. | 
athe itsesbessuis 


MarrHew xxvili. 19. 


Go ye, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 


of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


Ty seven discourses, preceding this, I have considered the insti- 
tution of the Church; the Members, of which it is formed; the — 
Officers, appointed in the Scriptures to superintend its affairs ; and 
the principal Duties, which they are appointed to perform. The | 
next subject ina system of Theology is the Ordinances, which be-' 
long peculiarly to this body of men, and which they are repaint 
to celebrate. | 
Of these, the first inorder is Baptism ; as being that, by whiedl 
the members of the Church are, according to Christ’s sence Hi 
introduced into this Body. : 
In the Text, Christ directs his Apostles to go forth into sie | 
world, and teach, or make disciples of, all nations, and to baplize _ 
them in, or into, the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of | 
the Holy Ghost. This, then, is a duty, which the Apostles werey | 
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required to perform towards all nations, so far as they made them 
disciples of Christ. 7 
The Text, therefore, presents the subject of Baptism to-us, as 
an ordinance to be administered by the Pastors of the Church 
to its several members, in consequence of their discipleship. 
What was the duty of the Apostles in this case, is equally the duty 
of all succeeding ministers. Of course, it is the duty of every 
person, who wishes, and is qualified, to become a member of the 
Church, to receive the ordinance of Baptism. 7 
In my examination of this subject, I shall consider, 
I. The Reality ; 
If. The Intention ; re 
Il. The proper Subjects ; of iy Casiiot and; 
IV. The Manner, in which it should be administered. 
I. I shall make some observations concerning the Reality of Bap- 
tism. | 
To persons, at all acquainted with Ecclesiastical History, it is 
well known, that several classes of men have denied Baptism, 
in the proper sense, to be a divine Institution. Some of these per- 
sons have supported, their opinion from Heb. ix. 10; Which 
stood only in meats, and drinks, and diverse washings, and carnal 
ordinances, imposed on them until the time of Reformation. The 
word, here rendered washings, is in the Greek, Barsiopos, Bap- 
tisms. In this passage, they have, without any warrant, sup-. 
posed the Baptism of the Gospel to be included. The Apostle, 
in this passage, refers only to the Jewish worship; as is evident 
from the preceding part of the chapter; particularly from the 
ninth verse. That Evangelical Baptism was in use, as an insti- 
tution of Christ, when this Epistle was written, is abundantly 
manifest from the following chapter, verses 19, 22, particularly 
from the two last of these verses. Having an High Priest, says 
| the Apostle, over the house of God, let us draw near with a true 
heart; in full assurance of faith; Having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water : 
or, in other words, being baptized. 
The same persons endeavour to support their opinion, also, 
from Pet. ii. 21; The like figure whereunto, even Baptism doth 
also-now save us, ‘(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
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but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. But the objectors are not less unhappy in their 
construction of this passage, than of that, mentioned above. 
The true, as well as obvious, meaning in this passage is the fol- 
lowing: “ Baptism, the Antitype of the water of the deluge, 
doth now save us by the Resurrection of Christ; not indeed the 
cleansing of the filth of the flesh, but that which is signified by 
it; the answer of a good conscience towards God.”? This pas- 
sage is a direct recognition of the existence of Baptism, as an 
Institution in the Christian Church: and, therefore, instead of 
being a support, is a refutation, of the scheme in question. 
Persons, who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, or the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, are, in a sense, constrained to deny Baptism also, 
in order to preserve consistency in their opinions. The com- 
mand to baptize in, or into, the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is a plain, unanswerable exhibition 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity. The cleansing with water, 


also, is too unequivocal a symbol of our spiritual purification by 


the Blood of Christ, to suffer any rational denial, or doubt. It 
seems, therefore, scarcely possible for those, who deny either 


the Trinity, or the Atonement, to admit the Institution of Bap- — 


ism, without a plain contradiction in their principles. 
Others, still, have removed both Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 

per, by the aid of Spiritual, or mystical, construction. These 

persons appear to build their scheme, especially, on the answer 


of John the Baptist to the Pharisees and Sadducees, who came | 


to his Baptism. Jf, indeed, baptize you with water unto repentance : 
but He, that cometh after me, is mightier than I; whose shoes Jam 
not worthy to bear. He will baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire. From this passage, chiefly, the Doctrine has been 
drawn, that Baptism with water was not intended to be, nor ac- 
tually made, by Christ an institution of the Gospel. It is hardly. 
necessary to remark, that this interpretation of the Baptist’s 
words is wholly erroneous ; and that they have no connection with 
the doctrine, to which they are here applied. s 

The proof, on which this Institution rests as a perpetual ovdia 
nance of Christ in tis Church, is so entire, and so obvious, that 


every doubt concerning itis more properly an object of surprise, 


\« 
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than of serious opposition. In the text, Christ commands his 
Apostles, and all his succeeding ministers, to baptize those, 
whom they should make disciples. In obedience to this com- 
mand, the Apostles accordingly baptized all those, who were 
made disciples by them. Those, who followed them in the mi- 
nistry, followed them, also, in this practice. In this manner, the 
Institution has been continued in the Church, with the exception 
of a few dissentients, to the present time. Except a man be born 
of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of . 
God. To be born of water is to be baptized. To be born of the 
Spirit is to be regenerated. The Kingdom of God is a phrase, 
used in the Gospel, in a two-fold sense; and denotes his visible, 
and his invisible, kingdom ; or the én of apparent, and the 
collection of real, saints. ‘The indispensable condition of enter- 
ing the former, or visible, kingdom, is here made by our Saviour 
Baptism. The indispensable qualification for admission into the 
invisible Kingdom is Regeneration: the great act of the Spirit of 
God, which constitutes men real Saints. Baptism, therefore, is 
here made by Christ a condition, absolutely necessary to our 
authorized entrance into his visible Church. 
Il. Lshall now inquire into the Intention of this Ordinance. 
Washing with water is the most natural, and universal, mode 
| of cleansing from external impurities ; and is, therefore, the most 
obvious, and proper, symbol of internal, or spiritual, purifica- 
tion. Baptism denotes, generally, this purification; and, par- 
ticularly, is intended to present to us the cleansing of the soul by 
the blood of Christ ; and, still more particularly, by the affusion 
of the Diviné Spirit. To this interpretation of it, we are directed 
_ by the Prophet Jsaiah, in the forty-fourth chapter of his prophe- 
ey. Iwill pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the 
| dry ground: Iwill pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thine offspring. The same explanation is given of it, also, 
by God, in the Prophet Ezekiel, chapter xxxvi. 25—27, Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean. And I 
will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my Statutes. 
As both these passages refer to the Evangelical dispensation ; 
_ there can be no reasonable doubt, that the application, here made 


* 
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of them, is just; or that Baptism especially ac the eet 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul. ti 

It is, however, to be very carefully reinan Kee Hane dey " 
though Baptism is a symbol of this affusion, and of the Regene- 
ration, which is its consequence, yet Baptism neither ensures, nor 
proves, Regeneration. The Church of Rome has long taught, 
that regeneration is inseparably connected with this ordinance ; 
and that the ordinance is absolutely necessary, at least in all or- 
dinary circumstances, to the existence of Regeneration. From 
that Church this scheme has spread, with some variations, 
through several Protestant Churches. I know not, that it is in 
my power to express, in precise language, the different views, 
entertained in the Christian World concerning this subject. — 

Often, if I mistake not, these views are given to us in phrase- 
ology, which is indefinite, and sometimes, perhaps, designedly 
mysterious. A distinction, unknown to the Scriptures, is some- 
times made between Regeneration and Renovation. Baptism is 
sometimes said to be the cause, or the inseparable attendant, of 
Regeneration, and not of Renovation. What the word Regene- 
ration, thus used, intends, I confess myself unable to determine. 
So far as I have been able to find, the Regeneration of the Scrip- 
tures is but one thing ; and denotes, invariably, that change of 
character, or the cause of that change, by which’ sinners become 
Aoly. Christ has taught us, that to be born again is to be born 
of the Spirit of God. Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. These two de- 
clarations, every person will see, are exactly parallel. To be 
born again, in the first of them, is precisely the same thing, as ‘to 
be born of water, and of the Spirit, in the last. To be born of 
water as here intended, is, in my view, to be baptized; and is 
as absolutely necessary to our lawful admission into the’ vi- 
sible kingdom of God: as to be born of the Spirit, is to our ad- 
mission into his invisible Kingdom. That to be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, is the same thing with being born again, must — 
be admitted by every one, who is willing that our Saviour should — 


speak good sense, since he obviously mentions, in this whole | 
A 
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discourse, but one Birth; which he introduces to Nicodemus un- 
der the phraseology of being born again.. What connection wa- 
ter, here in my view standing for Baptism, has with this iit 
[ shall further explain hereafter. ; A 

. With these things premised, I shall now ebolh to pomsider 
the Question, Whether Baptism ensures, or proves, “har 
tion? abe ; “id 

The arguments, in favour of the a rian answer to this 
question, are principally, if not — derived from the follow- 
ing passages of. Scripture. 

First. Mark xvi. 16, He that seliveivh; ‘and is papatrd shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned. 

Of this passage it is only necessary to observe, that the con- 
eluding clause refutes the supposition, which the introductory 
‘one is employed to support. Here Christ declares, that he who 
believeth not, whether baptized or not, shall be damned. This 
could not be true, if = and ihe were thus con- 
nected. ‘ni ! 

Secondly. The same doctrine is argued from the passage quoted 
above. Except a man be born of water, and dh the uo he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God. 

The account, given of the subject in this: text, -is ‘exbally the 
same with that, contained in the preceding passage. To be 
baptized.is to be born of water. To be a believer is to be born 
of the Spirit. He who believeth, whether baptized or net, shall 

be saved: he that is born of the Spirit, whether born of water or 
not, shall enter into the invisible kingdom of God. In exact ac- 
cordance with this construction of the passage, our Saviour, in 
every other part of his discourse with Nicodemus, insists only 
on being born of the — as the’ ai one for accept- — 
ance with God... . 

_ -Itis, however, to be abaeiiel sities that he, who understand- 
| ing the nature and authority of this Institution, refuses to be 
baptized, will never enter either the visible, or invisible, king- 
dom of God. As he refuses to become a member of the visible, 
| he will certainly be shut out of the invisible, kingdom. Con- 
| sidered with reference to a case of this nature, the passage may 
be nes construed in the literal manner. For he who persists 
Vor. V. 35 
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in this act of rebellion against the authontign of saith will never 


belong to his kingdom. 

Thirdly. This doctrine ts also argued ties Titus iil. ai aitiak 
ing tohis mercy, He saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

Whether the words, translated the washing of sutesadale 


| 
| 
} 


denote Baptism, or not, according to the opinions of different | 
Commentators, is, in my view, immaterial to the present ques- — 


tion. If Baptism is denoted by these words; it is called the | 


| 


washing of regeneration, because it is symbolical of that change | 
‘in the heart ; and because Christ has established it, as sucha sym- : 
bol, in. his callie Church. Beyond this, nothing can be pleas ' 


ed from this passage in favour of the doctrine. 

_ There is yet another text, to wit, Eph. v..26, of an cacuaeaiae 
milar to that last quoted, which may be urged with somewhat 
less plausibility, as favouring the same scheme. It is this, 4s 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it, that He dialed | 
sanctify, and cleanse it, with the washing of water by the word. 
To this the same answer is obviously to be given with that, 
which has been already given to the passage last quoted. 


These are the only texts, within my knowledge, which can be | 
seriously alleged in, favour of this doctrine. | 1 shall now, there- 
fore, proceed to show, that the doctrine is erroneous by the fol- 


lowing considerations. , 


i. i contradicts the general tenour of the Scripiures, seaal wo 


this subject. 


In the first place, ddults arein the Scriptures anal to alien 


aniecedently to their Baptism. 


In the text, the Apostles are directed to make disable af all , 
nations, and then to baptize them. That they understood their 
commission in this manner, is unanswerably evident from their > 
own declarations. Repent, therefore, said St. Peter to. the Jews, 
and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of the Lord Jesus. | 


When the Eunuch said to Philip, see, here is water; what doth 
hinder me to be baptized? Philip replied, If thou believest. with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. Lydia was baptized after, the Lord 


had opened her heart. The Jailer was baptized in consequence | 
of his Faith. So was Paul. So were Cornelius and his. houses | 


a 
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hold. From these facts and declarations, it is evident beyond 
controversy, that Adults were baptized by the Apostles, after they 
had become, or were supposed to have become, disciples of Christ : 
or, in other words, after they were either aes or apparently, 
— 

"Secondly. The Scriptures teach us, shar the Gospel, or the Truth 
ca God, is the great Instrument of Regeneration. 

~The Truth shall make you free, saith our Saviour. John viii. 
32. Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is Truth. John 
xvii. 17. Of his own will begat He us with the Word of Truth: 
says St. James. James i. 18. Being born again, says St. Peter, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God. 
1 Pet. 1.23. The Gospel, says St. Paul, is the power of God unto 
salvation, to every one that believeth. Rom. i.16. Again; It pleas- 
ed God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. 1 
Corsi. 21. Again ; In Christ Jesus have I oe you through the 
rs 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

Thirdly. The Scriptures expressly declare, that Baptism is not 


the great instrument of regeneration. 


This is directly declared by St. Peter, in a passage, already 
quoted for another purpose, in this discourse, from the third 
chapter of his first Epistle, verse 21, The like figure whereunto, 
even Baptism, doth now save us ; not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God. Tn 
this passage, St. Peter teaches, that the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh is not, and that the answer of a good conscience is, 


the means of our salvation. In other words, Baptism is not, but 


the virtuous character, which is the effect of regeneration, is, the 


- means of eternal life to mankind. This character, I have al- 


ready shown, is so far from being the consequence of Baptism, 


that every adult candidate for this ordinance is required to 
possess it, before he can be lawfully baptized according to the 


Scriptures. 
~~ In perfect accordance with this declaration of Si. Peter, St. 


‘Paul declares, Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is no- 


thing ; but keeping the Commandments of God. To Jews, of whom 


there was a considerable number in the Corinthian Church, Cir- 
--cumcision was a seal of the righteousness of Faith; just in the 
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same manner, as Baptism now is, to Christians. | It» had, also, 
all the influence towards Regeneration, which Baptism now pos- 
sesses. But, had it ensured, or proved, regeneration with re- 
‘spect to the Jews, who were in the Church at Corinth, the Apos- 
ile would not, when writing to. them, have declared it to be. no- 
thing. For in this case, it would, to them, have been the means 
of that holiness, in the exercise of which they would have kept: 
the commandments of God. Whatis true of circumcision, in this 
respect, is, | apprehend, precisely true of Baptism also. — es 
But this point is placed beyond all reasonable debate by the — 
following declarations of St. Paul. .1 Cor. 1.14, 17; 1 thank 
God, that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and Gaius. For 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. Nothing 
is more certain, than that, if Baptism ensures, or proves, regene- 
ration, Paul, who so ardently desired the salvation of mankind, 
and wished to become, as extensively as possible, the instrument 
of their salvation, could not thank God, that he baptized none 
of the Corinthians, but Gaius, Crispus, and the household of Ste- 
phanus. To him it would, comparatively, have been a matter. - 
of indifference, whether they accused him of baptizing in his. 
own name, or not. Of what consequence could the clamour, 
ihe disputes, or the divisions, be, which might arise about this 
subject, compared with. the salyation on the one. hand, and on 
the other, with the perdition, of the Corinthians? bisteade of 
thanking God in this manner, he would have baptized. every 
Corinthian, who would have permitted him; and, like a Romish — 
missionary, have compelied crowds and hosts to the streams and _ 
rivers in the neighbourhood, that they might receive this or- 
dinance at his hands. With still less propriety could he say, if 
Baptism were the means of regeneration, especially if,it ensur- 
ed, or proved it, that Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach — 
the Gospel. Christ, as He himself hath told us, sent Paul tothe 
Gentiles and to the Corinthians, as well as. other Gentiles, to turn’ 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. Acts xxvi. 17, 18.. In other words, Christ sent Paul.to 
the Gentsles, to accomplish their regeneration... But, if Baptism: 
be the means of regeneration, or be accompanied. by it, then 
Christ actually sent him to baptize; in direct contradiction to 
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the passage, just now quoted. From both these passages it is 
clearly evident, that Baptism neither asa; nor vena Rege- 
neration.. 
» 2. This doctrine is contradicted by experience. | 
‘Such persons, as have been baptized in modes, and by minis- 
ters, altogether unexceptionable in the view. of such, as hold this 
scheme, have by their fruits, the great Scriptural touch-stone, 
proved themselves to be unregenerated. Simon Magus, Hyme- 
neus, Philetus, Phygellus, and Hermogenes, were all, probably, 
baptized by inspired Ministers. By Ministers, possessing au- 
thority equally unexceptionable, were baptized those gross trans- 
gressors in the seven Churches of Asia, so severely reproved by 
Christ in the second and third chapters of the Apocalypse. It 
will not be pretended, that these men were regenerated. 
Equally conclusive to the same point is the experience of 
every succeeding age in the Christian Church. Nothing is 
more certain, than that a multitude of those, who have been 
baptized by such, as the abettors of this scheme will acknow- 
ledge to be authorized ministers, have, in every christian age 
and country, been guilty of such continual and gross sins, as 
have proved beyond a doubt, that, instead of being regenerated, 
they were im the gall of bitterness, and the bond of iniquity. 
Great numbers of such are found in every class of nominal Chris- 
tians under heaven. Nothing can more perfectly ies. 
that Baptism is not accompanied by Regeneration. : 
It will probably be here replied, that regeneration may be 
actually conveyed to the souls of the baptized, and yet its influ- 
ence be lost by their future apostasy; or what is often called 
falling from grace ; either yewaaee they are not vious or 
for some other reason. | 
. To this ] answer, in the first place, that no such apostasy ts 
known in the Scriptures. This position, if I mistake not, has 
been proved in a former discourse concerning the perseverance 


of such, as are regenerated. He that heareth my word, said our 


| 


me, ss 


Saviour tothe Jews, John v. 24, and believeth on him that sent 
ath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; 
—butis (has) passed from death unto life. ) 

Secondly. The Scriptures no where teach the ahcthine; or duty, 


¢ 
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of Confirmation, as necessary to the continuance of mankind in’ 
holiness: nor as an gpa of the Christian ee im’ si 
sense. | aie 
Thirdly. Multitudes of baptized persons give the most unques- 
tionable evidence from their Baptism, or, if Infants, pty 068 arom 
first possession of moral agency, that they are sinners only. 
Fourthly. Immediately after their Confirmation, they continue 
to exhibit the same sinful character; and exhibit it through hfe. 
Thus, in every point of view, the doctrine, that Baptism is. 
regeneration, that it ensures, or proves, that it 1s attended or 
followed by it, either regularly or commonly, is erroneous, un- 
founded, and unscriptural. So far is this from being the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, that, according to them, adults can never 
offer themselves for Baptism, unless already regenerated. The 
answer of a good conscience, spoken of by St. Peter, cannot be 
given by him, who is not regenerated. 3 
In the ancient periods of the Church, as we are informed by ! 
Tertullian, the Minister asked the candidate for Baptism, “ Dost 
thou renounce Satan? Dost thou believe in Christ ??? The Can- 
didate answered, “ I renounce, I believe.”? This Tertullian calls 
“© sponstonem salutis ; “ An engagement of salvation ;” and 
says, that ** the soul is consecrated, not by washing, but by answer- 
ing.’? To this practice, St. Peter is supposed to refer in the 
text, repeatedly quoted on this subject. But it is evident, that — 
no person, who is unregenerated, can declare with truth, that he 
renounces Satan, and believes in Christ. Thus no such person 
ean give this answer of a good conscience: or — receive. 
the ordinance of Baptism. | 
The case of Infants will be more particularly considered here- 
after. It will be sufficient to observe at the present time, that, 
although God has required believing parents to dedicate their 
children to him in Baptism, he has no where promised, that they 
shali be regenerated either in, or by, the administration of this 
ordinance. Accordingly, a great multitude of the circumcised 
children of the Israelites, and of the baptized children of Chris- 
tians, in every age and church, have plainly lived, and died un- 
regenerated. It may here be added, that very high evidence is 
necessary to convince a sober man, that God has, in this man- 
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ner, placed the salvation of mankind in the hands, and under the 
control, of their fellow-men. .To me it appears evident, that 
the Clergy of the Romish Church taught this doctrine, supreme- 
ly, if not solely, to extend their own domination, and to place 
mankind at their feet. He, whose agency becomes indispensa- 
ble to the salvation of others, he, who can confer salvation on 
others, will, so far as this power is admitted, bring them univer- 
sally under subjection to his pleasure. No man in his senses 
will question the decisions of him, who can give, or refuse, sal- 
vation. Is it credible, that such stupendous power should be 

placed in human hands? . i 

But, although Baptism neither ensures, nor proves the rege- 
neration. of the person, who receives: this ordinance, it is still 
an Institution of high importance to the Christian Church; and 

that in a great variety of respects. Particularly, 

1. Its a solemn, visible exhibition of these two great scriptural 
doctrines ;, THE EXPIATION OF SIN, AND THE CLEANSING OF THE 
SOUL, BY THE BLOOD oF CuRisT; AND ITS RENOVATION BY THE 
Spirit or Gop. 

_When these doctrines have been learned, and understood, by 
the reading, or preaching, of the Gospel, so that the mind has 
become well acquainted with their nature and importance; it is 

_ prepared to discern the real import of this ordinance. In this 
_ situation, the ordinance of Baptism becomes, in a high degree, 
subsidiary to the preaching of the Gospel... It now teaches 
the same inestimable truths, which were before taught by the 
- preacher; and teaches them with a force, peculiar and pre-emi- 
nent. 

It is a truth, known to all men, that the ahiaate of our senses 
make an impression on our minds, far more striking, infleential, 
_ and enduring, than those of the understanding. When these ob- 
| jects are made symbolical, and are thus employed to declare 
Evangelical truths; especially when the symbols are near and 
_ obvious, and therefore disclose the truths in a clear and indubi- 
table manner; the truths, actually disclosed, are invested with 
| all the force of sensible impressions.. When an adult is the sub- 
ject of Baptism; the great truths, which I have specified, are 
_ brought home to his heart with supreme efficacy : and he is ena- 


{ 
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bled, at least in ordinary circumstances, to feel the glory and 
excellence of forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying love, in a 
degree, and with a benefit, which no words can accomplish. 
~ What is true of an adult, in these circumstances, is true, proba- 
bly in a still more affecting and profitable manner, of parents, 
dedicating their children to God in this solemn ordinance.  Per- 
haps there is not in the world a sight more interesting, than that 
ef an infant, offered up by believing parents to God in Baptism. 
The helpless circumstances of the child; the peculiar tender-- 
ness of the relation, existing between it ills the parents; the 
strong expression of their faith in God, in giving up their belov- 


ee 


ed offspring to him, devoting it to his service, and engaging»to | 


train it up for his glory; the exhibition of their reliance on the 
blood of Christ, and the agency of the Spirit of Truth, to cleanse 
it from its original pollution; the affecting manifestation of the 
divine mercy and goodness in permitting us thus to offer up our 
children to God; united with the solemnities of the day, the 
place, and the pecanidts form a combination of facts, and doc- 
trines, and duties, scarcely paralleled in the present world. On 
the minds of the parents, particularly, the impressions, made, 
cannot fail, unless through very gross stupidity, or gross wicked- 
ness, of powerfully persuading them to the duties, involved in 
this dedication. Of the same nature are the impressions, which — 


will very naturally be made on those, who are present at the ad- 


ministration. Persons, heretofore dedicated to God in Baptis 


will naturally feel anew their own baptismal obligations: while 
those, who have dedicated them, will realize, also, the privi- _ 


leges, to which they and their offspring have been admitted; 
the engagements, which they have made; and the duties, 
which in a peculiar manner they are required to perform. 

In all these points of view, the ordinance of Baptism is of high 
importance to the Christian Church; and fitted to impress the 


great truths of the Gospel upon the mind in the happiest man-" : 


ner. It is here to be remembered, that, as’ religious education. 
is constituted in the Christian Church a primary mean of salva- 


tion, so the ordinance of Baptism is invested with a peculiar im-~ 
portance, from the intimate, and acknowledged, connection be- — 


tween the act of devoting a child to God in this manner, and the 
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duty of educating him for the service of his Maker, and the at- 
tainment of eternal life. No two religious employments are, in 
this country at least, and probably in most others throughout 
Christendom, more universally understood to be inseparably 


connected, than the act of giving up a child to God, and the 
_ duty of educating him for his service. The most solemn sense 


_ of the obligations, which we are under to train up our children for 
- God, is a derived from the administration of this ordi- 


- nance. if : 


2. When children die in infancy, and are scripturally dedi- 


cated to God in Baptism; there is much, and very consoling, 


reason, furnished, to believe, that ide are accepted beyond the 


| se 


» We are taught in the Scriptures, that sted is perfected out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings. It is, perhaps, improper to 
say, that praise is perfected on this side of Heaven. When lit- 
tle children were brought to our Saviour; He said, Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 


the Kingdom of Heaven. This seems to be a plain declaration, 
_ that children are admitted to this kingdom, and constitute not a 

small part of the persons, of whom it is composed. The pro- 
| mise, said St. Peter to the Jews, is to you, and to your children. If 


‘this promise is extended, in any sense, to those, who die in in- 
fancy, and conveys to them any blessings; they must be = fot 
beyond the grave. shoe 
_-» There is, | think, reason to hope well concerning other ofiitee 


dren, dying in infancy. But there is certainly peculiar reason 


for Christian Parents to entertain strong consolation with respect 


to their offspring ; whom God has not only permitted, but requir- 
_ ed, them to offer up to him in this ordinance, pointing so exten- 


sively, and so significantly, to their purification. 


3.0 Those, who are baptized in infancy, are placed under the 


‘guardianship, and discipline, of the Christian Church. 
The manner, in which this discipline is to be conducted, will 
be the subject of a future discussion. It will be sufficient to ob- 


serve at the present time, that children, to whom this ordinance 
_ has been dispensed, are by these means doubly assured of the 
certain, and inestimable, benefits of religious education; and 


Vor... Va. 36 
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are entitled, in a peculiar manner, to, the counsel, the reproofy | 
the conversation, the example, and the prayers, of Christians. 

The importance of these blessings, every Christian will under- 
stand. Nor can those, who believe the declaration, that he, who 
walketh with wise men, shall be wise, fail to penne them as 
blessings of inestimable value. fhe 

4. Baptism is, also, the public Sign, by which the dcp ‘A | | 
Christ ave known to each other, and to the world. 

All societies need indispensably some mark of Biotin asian 
some mode, in which the respective members shall be known | 
to each other; so that each individual shall feel, that he himself | 
is required, and that he is invested with a plain right to require 
others, to perform the several duties, incumbent on him;:and | 
them, as members of the Fraternity. This Sign ought always | 
to be publicly known; definite; unequivocal; solemn ; signifi- — 
cant; safe from being counterfeited; always the same; ac- | 
knowledged by all the members of the body; and, therefore, 
established by authority, which cannot be disputed; The pow- | 
er of such a sign to unite the members of such a body in affec- 
tion to each other, in a common interest, and in corresponding | 
pursuits, is incalculably great. A mere Name often forms a_ 
party in politics, and in religion; and engages those, who often — 
have very imperfect conceptions, if they conceive at all; of the | 
party purposes, for which they are embarked, in a harmony with | 
each other, and in a course of zeal and violence against their 
fellow-men, wonderful both in degree and continuance, and. ‘pro- 
ductive of effects, usually great, and often dreadful. Here the | 
Sign is the Seal of God; set by his\own authority upon those, | 
who in this world are asibehy his children. It has all the pro- | 
perties, mentioned above; and is possessed of more ‘efficacy, 
than can be easily comprehended, and incomparably more than — 
is usually mistrusted, to keep Christians united, alive, and ac- | 
tive, in the great duties of religion, and in the great interests: of 
the Church of God. | (dlede be beg 

5. Baptism, as a symbol, holds out in a very forcible manner | 
to those, who have been instructed in the Christian religion, a great | 
part of those doctrines, and duties, which are purely Christian ; t 
or which belong to Christians, as such. | 
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« Of this number, particularly, are the doctrines of Regenera- 
tion; Justification by the righteousness of Christ ; Adoption; 
Sanctification; the Gratitude, Complacency, and Obedience to 
‘God; the Faith in Christ; the Hope of salvation by him; and 
that love to the Brethren, by which all are ‘known to be his disci- 
ples ; which together form so great a part of Christian doctrines, 
and the Christian character. The doctrine of Adoption, parti- 
cularly, is presented to us in this ordinance with peculiar clear- 
ness, and force. Concerning this subject, however, I have had 
‘occasion, heretofore, to make all the observations which | 
thought necessary. | 
~ With all these doctrines is intimately connected that of the 
Depravity of our nature. A-serious observer is, perhaps, hardly 
ever a witness of the administration of this ordinance, without 
strongly realizing the existence of that moral pollution, which 
is symbolically washed away by Baptism. The Baptism of in- 
fants, particularly, exhibits this subject in the strongest light. 
Here we see, that our race, in the view of their Creator, indis- 
pensably need the cleansing, which is accomplished by the blood 
of Christ, and the renewing power of the Holy Ghost, antece- 
dently to their possible commission of sin by voluntary acts. 
‘Their original corruption is, therefore, taught by this ordinance 
in language, which cannot be misconstrued ; and is impressed 
‘upon us’ with singular force by its solemn ae significant ayy: 
hols. 

- Many other doctrines, duties, and re are evidently, 

-and impressively, presented to us in the administration of Bap- 
tism. But to expatiate upon these, and even to point them out, 

is the business of a treatise, and not of a single sermon. 

6. The ordinance of Baptism, as a memorial of the death of 
Christ, exhibits powerful and immoveable evidence of that great 
fact to the Christian Church, throughout all the successive periods 
of its existence. 

Was I shall have occasion to resume this subject, when I come 
: to discourse upon the Lord’s Supper, I shall defer my observa- 

tions upon it for the present; and shall conclude this discourse 


with two 
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REMARKS... HOD Wt Sear 

1. Jtis not a little to si regretted, that this idomenslli 1s $0) rarely 
made a theme of discussion in the Desk. | ny bol 

It is not unusual for a minister of the Gospel to dena twen- 
ty-four sermons annually to the consideration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; twelve delivered, at what, in this country is commonly 
styled the Sacramental lecture, and twelve more on the several 
Sabbaths, consecrated to the administration of this sacrament. 
On Baptism, at the same time, ministers rarely preach. Per- — 
haps it is no unreasonable supposition, that the subjects of this dis- — 
course are now, for the first time, brought out in the desk)to the 
consideration of a great part of this audience... Why such a differ-_ 
ence is made between two Institutions of Christ, invested with | 
the same authority, solemnity, and influence, I am unable to de- 
termine. But, whatever may be the ground of this distinction, — 
I am satisfied, that it cannot be a good one. There is, but too — 
much reason to believe, that not only the persons, particularly — 
the children, who have been baptized, but the Parents, also, — 
are, in many instances, lamentably ignorant of the nature of this | 
Institution, the truths which it declares, the duties which it in- " 
volves, and the privileges which it confers. Were these) things — 
made more frequently subjects of preaching ; were they clearly | 
illustrated, and solemnly enforced ; there is the best reason to be- — 
lieve, that it would become a poeta and more extensive bless- 
ing to mankind. : os gh 4 

2. Persons, baptized in their infancy, are here solemnly reminds | 
ed of ther own peculiar duties ; and severely reproved for their neg- | 
hgence in performing them. 

How many persons are now in this house, who have beenil| 
dedicated to God by Baptism in their infancy, and who yet ne- | 
ver thought of a single privilege, realized a single obligation, 
nor performed a single duty, created by this ordinance! | It is 
perhaps questionable, whether some of them are not now igno-_ 
rant, whether they have been baptized, or not. How melan- | 
choly are these facts! How full are they of shame, and sin! 
How productive ought they to be of remorse, contrition, and | 
amendment! God has called you, my young friends, into his | 
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visible kingdom in the morning of life. He has publicly sealed 
you as his children; and planted you in the nursery of his 
Church. Remember that this interesting event sprang not from 
chance, nor from the will of the flesh, nor from the will of man, but 
from God. He gave your parents the disposition, and the right, 
to offer you up to him, and to consecrate you to his service. He 
has publicly acknowledged his particular relation to you; and 
given you this illustrious token of his kindness and mercy. 
Think then, I beseech you, of the guilt of disregarding, or neg- 
lecting, this testimony of his mercy to you. All men are bound 
voluntarily to become his, and to consecrate themselves to his 
service. ‘To this duty you are under peculiar obligations. By 
openly acknowledging you as his children, He has, if I may be 
‘allowed the expression, laid claim to you in a manner, which, 
while it demands of you the most intense gratitude, requires of 
“you, also, to assume the character, which He has thus externally 
conferred ; and with all the heart ‘to devote yourselves in the 
‘covenant of grace to his service and glory. All men, under the 
Gospel, are immoveably bound to the performance of this duty. 
But the obligations, incumbent on you, are peculiar and pre-emi- 
-nent. Let me request you to ponder this subject with deep and 
‘solemn concern; and to inquire with all earnestness of mind, 
-whether you are not in imminent danger of sharing the doom of 
eee wane: Chorazin, and Bethsaida. ) 
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Mattruew xxviil. 19. Wee 


Go ye, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 

the Futher, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. © 
In the preceding discourse, I considered, at some length Ither 
Reality, and Intention of the ordinance of Baptism. According . 
to the scheme, then proposed, | shall now ypu" to. — : 
Who are the proper Subjects of Baptism? sbi ariey 

In answer to this inquiry, ! observe, 

1. That ail those, who believe in Christ, and pitted profes 
their faith in him, are proper Subjects of Baptism. 

That such a profession may be made with iene liens the 
person, who makes it, must be of sufficient age, and sufficient ca- 
pacity, to know the great doctrines and duties of the Gospel ; 
and must already have become acquainted with them. He must 
also understand, that it is the Religion of the heart, which is 
professed, and not merely a speculative belief of the truths and 
precepts, contained in the Scriptures. Without such know- 
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ledge no man can act, in this solemn case, with propriety, de- 
cency, or meaning. Nor do I know, that the absolute necessity 
of such knowledge has ever been questioned. A public decla- 
ration of our cordial belief in the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel is what is usually called in this country a Profession of — 
Faith ; the ground, on which, indispensably, Adults are admitted 
to Baptism. 

In addition to this, wide is equally necessary ‘to (nok admis- 
sion, the Candidate also enters publicly into covenant with 
God; avouching Jenovan, the Faruer, the Son, and the Hoty 
Guost, to be his Gop ; giving himself up to the Faruer, through 
the Son, and by the Hoty Guost, as his child and servant; and 
engaging, that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, he will 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in the world. This engage- 
ment is substantially what Tertullian calls Sponsio salutis; the 
engagement of salvation; made aie by adults, who were 
baptized in his time. ; 

One would think it hardly necessary to observe concerning 
this engagement, that it ought to be made with sincerity ; or that 
the candidate ought to mean all that, which is ordinarily intended 
by the terms of the profession; or, in other words, that it ought 
to be made with the heart, and not merely with the lips. 4) 

2. The Infant Children of Believers are also Scriptural suieivaat 


| of Baptism. : 
_. This doctrine, as you well know, has been extensively disput- 
- and denied; so extensively, that those, who have contend- 


ed against it, have been formed into a distinct sect, existing in 


) considerable numbers throughout most Christian countries 


These persons, originally styled Anabaptists, and Antipedobap- 


lists, have claimed to themselves improperly the title of Baptists ; 
| indicating, that they only baptized, or were baptized, in a man- 
ner, agreeable to the scriptural directions on this subject. 
| While, therefore, I cheerfully acknowledge the distinguished | 
_ piety and respectability of a considerable number of men in 
| this class of ‘Christians, particularly in Great Britain ; I protest 
| against:their assumption of this name, so far as it is intended to 
indicate, that others do not baptize, and are not baptized, agree- 


ably to the principles of the Gospel. -[ acknowledge freely 
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their right to their own principles. But their right to conclude, 
or to assert, that the point in debate between us and them, Is set- 
tled in their favour, I neither admit, nor believe. The name 
Anabaptist, originally given to them because they re-baptized 
those, who had received baptism in eae is an oe 
in every view less objectionable. 

In discussing this subject, I shall state, and answer, the objec- 
tions, commonly made against wt; and then attempt to support it 
by direct arguments. aati | pan ia 

1. It is objected by the opposer's of this doctrine, that it is not en- 
joined by any express command, nor warranted by pe ps de- 
claration in the Scriptures. | 

How far this objection is founded in truth I shall consider 
hereafter. At present, it will be sufficient to observe, that there 
are many duties, incumbent on us, which are neither expressly 
commanded, nor expressly declared, in the Scriptures. The 


principle, on which the objection is founded, when expressed 


generally, is this: Nothing is our duty, which is not thus com- 
manded, or declared, in the Scriptures. According to this princi- 
ple, Women are under no obligations to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per; Parents to pray with their children or families, or to teach 
them to read; nor any of mankind to celebrate the Christian sab- 
bath; nor Rulers to provide the means of defending the country, 
which they govern, or to punish a twentieth part of those crimes, 


which, if left unpunished, would ruin any country. The ex-— 
tent, to which this principle, fairly pursued, would conduct — 


us, would, I think, astonish even those, by whom it is urged. 

It is impossible for the Scriptures, if they would be of any’se- 
rious use to mankind, to specify all the particular doctrines, and 
duties, necessary. to be believed, and practised. The volumes, 
in which such a specification, however succinct, must be made, 
would be too numerous even to be read, much more to be under- 
stood and remembered. The scheme of instruction, adopted by 
the Scriptures, is that of stating the objects of our faith, and the 
rules of our duty, in a manner, which, taken together, may be 


styled general: although I acknowledge it is, in many instances, 


to a considerable degree particular. These, it illustrates by ex- 
-amples, and frequently by comments on those examples. Both 
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the instructions and examples, also, are intended to be still far- 
ther illustrated by a comparison of passages. Common sense, 
candidly employed, may easily, with these advantages, discover 
all those precepts, which direct the faith and practice of mankind 
in ordinary cases. Those, which in their nature are more in- 
volyed, are left to the investigation of superior intelligence, and 
laborious study. 

Such a Code of instruction, every man of thought will per- 
ceive, must lay a foundation for a great multitude of inferences. 
Of these, some will be distant and doubtful ; others, variously 
probable ; and others, still, near and ania Those, which 
are included_in the last of these classes, are ever to be received 
as being actually contained in the Scriptures, and as directing 
our faith and practice with divine authority. Every scriptural 
writer, by attaching this authority to his own inferences, teaches 
us this doctrine; and enforces upon us the duty of yielding obe- 
dience to inferences, clearly and certainly drawn from truths and 
| precepts, expressed in the sacred Canon. I will only add, that, 
“wherever our duty demands either the designed omission, or the 
: adoption, of any given practice, we are obliged, wherever we 
cannot obtain certain evidence, to govern ourselves by the supe- 
_rior probability. 

_Tf, then, the duty of baptizing Infants can be certainly. inferred, 
or inferred with a probability, superior to that, which is supposed © 
to justify the omission of it, the Scriptures require, that Infants 
should be baptized. 

| 2. It is objected, that there is no certain Example of wviaalt Bap- 
| tism in the Scriptures. ™ 

To this I answer, that there is no instance, in which it is, de- 
clared in so many terms, that infants were baptized... But there 
are instances, in which, according to every rule of rational con- 
struction, this fact is plainly involved. Lydia, and her house, 
and the household of Stephanus, were baptized. He, who has 
examined the meaning of the words, house and household, in the 
) Scriptures, cannot fail to perceive, that in their primary meaning 
they denote Children, and sometimes more remote descendants. 
| Thus St. Paul said to the Jailer, in answer to his question, What 
must I'do.to be saved? Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
i You. V. 37 
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thou shalt be saved, and thy house. There is no reason to think, 
that Paul knew what family the Jailer had. On the contrary, he 
appears merely to have uttered the same doctrine, which had be- 
fore been announced to the Jews by St. Peter; The promise is to 
you, and to your children; and to have used the word, house, ne- 
cessarily mane this ignorance, in the manner, in which it 
was customarily used by his countrymen. Of this manner we 
have many examples in the Old Testament. Come thou, and 
all thy house into the ark, said God to Noah ; Genesis vii. 1. We 
know, that the house of Noah, consisted of his wife and children. 
Let thy house be like the house of Pharez, said the Elders of Beth- 
lehem to Boaz; Ruth iv. 12. In this passage the meaning is 
precisely limited to Children. J rent the kingdom away from the 
house of David; I will bring evil upon the house of Jeroboam ; f 
will take away the remnant of the house of Jeroboam. The Lord 
shall raise himup a King, who shali cut off the house of Jeroboam ;_ 
1 Kings viii. 10—14. Iwill make thy house like the house of Je- 
roboam, and like the house of Baasha, the son of Ahijah; 1 Kings 
xvi. 3, and xxi. 22. In all these passages, and in others almost 
innumerable, the Children only are meant. Thus the house of 
Israel, the house of Judah, the house of Joseph, are phrases ex- 
actly synonymous with the children of Israe, the children of 
Judah, and the children of Joseph. In this manner, then, Paul 
unquestionably, used the term in the passage already quoted. 
Accordingly it is subjoined, He was baptized, and all his, rere: 
way. ‘ 
In the same manner is the phrase used by St. Peter, in recit-_ 
ing the directions of the Angel to Cornelius ; Send mento Joppa, 
and call for Simon.whose surname is Peter, who shall tell thee 
words, whereby thou, and all thy house, shali be saved. Acts Xi. 
bBy014, eftud vege’ vy i alleen | 
When, therefore, we find the houses of these several persons ‘| 
baptized ; we know, that the language, customarily, and there- 
fore in the several cases certainly, means the Children of those, | 
who are mentioned. When St. Paul said to the Jailer, Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house ; 
he intended, either that the children of the Jailer should be sav- 
ed; or his servants; or both. Iam willing to leave it tomy 
i 
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opponents to choose that side of either alternative, which they 
prefer: for they themselves will be compelled to admit, that the 
children are at least included. 

From ‘the manner, in which the baptizing of these families is 
mentioned, it appears strongly probable, that to baptize men and 
ther households, was the standing practice of the Aposiles: for 
there is nothing, which indicates, that they practised differently 
in these instances’ from what was common in others. And St. 
Paul declares to the Jailer, that, in consequence of his own 
faith, he and all his house should be saved. Should this, how- 
ever, be contested ; there is strong reason to believe, that in some, 
or other, of these families, and not improbably in all, there were 
children, too young to be baptized on their own profession of 
faith. 
brid Th ts bhieett that Children cannot be the subjects of 
Faith ; and that Faith is a@ necessary qualification for Bap- 
tism. 

- Tknow not ‘Albin far this objection is urged ; but it is certainly 
not founded in truth. John the Baptist was filled with the Holy 
Ghost, even from his mother’s womb ; and was unquestionably a 


_ subject of faith in such a manner, thiaty had he died in infancy, he 
would certainly have been received to Heaven. What was true 


of him, can be true ofany other infant. The objection, therefore, 
is founded in error. 

4, It is objected also, that Infents cannot rash a Profession of 
Faith ; and that sucha profession is a@ necessary qualification for 
Baptism. 

That Infants are unable to make a profession of faith is obvi- 
ous; but that such a profession is a necessary qualification for 
Baptism, in all instances, cannot be proved. Cornelius,” and 
they that were with him, made no such profession. No profes- 
sion was demanded by St. Peter: nor were any questions asked 
concerning the subject. They, indeed, gave evidence, and God 


furnished evidence for them, that they were true disciples of 


Christ. The Holy Ghost fell on them; and they spake with 


tongues, and magnified God. These foie and not a profession 
of faith, are alleged by St. Peter as the reason, why he baptized 


them. Acts xi. 15+—17. 
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This conduct of Peter, which was directed by the Holy Ghost, 
is clearly expressive of the pleasure of God concerning this sub- 
ject; and proves beyond debate, that a profession is not always 
necessary, ner always required, as a qualification for Baptism. 
The objection, therefore, is not founded in truth. 

A Profession is required as evidence of the faith and piety of 
the Candidate. Whenever, therefore, such evidence is com- 
plete without it, the Profession, so far as this end is concerned, 
is of no use. In ordinary cases a profession is indispensable 
to an adult, as a proof of his fitness for the reception of this 
sacrament; and, at the present time, is indispensable in all 
cases, where adults are concerned; because, as I have shown in 
a former discourse, it is required in the Scriptures; and be- 
cause it furnishes important evidence of their character as pro- — 
per Candidates for Baptism. But, if God has exhibited a part 
of mankind as proper candidates for this ordinance by an insti- 
tution of his own, and has not required a profession of them, the 
use of a profession, and the right of demanding it, so far as they 
are concerned, is taken away’ their fitness for ae eS — 
completely proved in another manner. — i ge 

It is, however, true, that Infants are baptized in consequence 
ofa profession of faith ; but it is the pinto of their ene ; 
not their own. | 

5. It is further objected, that persons, baptized in infancy, prove, 
that they were improper candidates for _— ordinance by the munch 
degeneracy of their conduct. 

The real amount of this objection is, that no persons can be 
proper subjects of Baptism, to the human eye, who, after their re- 
ception of this sacrament, prove themselves to be unr enewed. 

This objection fails, because it proves too much. It sisal 
not only, that adults, who are candidates for this ordinance, are 
often improper subjects of it, but that the rules, given in the 
Scriptures for our direction concerning this subject, are insuffi-~ | 
cient, and useless. If we are required’ to baptize none, but — 
those who are regenerated ; it is absolutely necessary, that we — 
should know whether the candidates for this sacrament are rege- _ 
nerated, or not. But this no Scriptural rule enables us to know, | 
even ina single instance. All Scriptural rules, therefore, con: | 


Phy. 
te 
* 
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cerning this subject, are, on this ground, destitute of any use to 
us; since we can never lawfully baptize. The Apostles them- 
selves certainly did not always know; for they baptized Hyme- - 
nus, Philetus and others, who afterwards proved themselves 
to be sinners. According to this objection, therefore, He Apos- 

tles acted with plain impropriety. : 

Should it be granted, then, as it must be, that ministers act 
lawfully, and Scripturally, in baptizing some persons, who after- 
wards plainly appear to be unregenerated ; the objection fails, 
and is given up; since the objector concedes the very point, 
for which he contends ; to wit, that regeneration is indispensa- 
ble in the candidate, in order that he may be lawfully baptized. 
The truth obviously is ; this objection is founded in gross er-_ 


ror. 


The rules, given by God, alone render baptism lawful in any 


-ease. No qualifications in any person render him a proper can- 


: 


didate for Baptism, in any other sense, than as they place him 


within these rules. Without these rules, Regeneration would 
not render his Baptism lawful. With them we are to accord in 
“every case; and are to ask no questions concerning any thing 
except snd they require. 


6. tt is objected further, that all baptized persons are by. that 


class of Christians, to whom I have attached myself, ‘considered as 
members of the Christian Church; yet those, who are buptized in 
Infancy, are not treated as if they possessed this character. Par- 
tocularly, they are not admitted to the Sacramental Supper; nor 
made objects of Ecclesiastical discipline. 


As this objection has, in my own view, a more serious import, 


‘than any other, which has been alleged, it deserves a pariiawrar 


eer tation 
fn the first place, I acknowledge oe Ate hisitanions that the 
 atdideect of those, with whom I am in immediate communion, and, 
30 far as I know them, their opinions, also, with regard to this 
subject, are ma greater or less degree erroneous, and indefen- 
sible. % 
Many of the Churches of this Cheats and many of its minis- 
ters also, appear to me to have judged, and acted, with less ac- 
curacy, with less of scheme and comprehensiveness, concerning 
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this subject, than concerning most others. 1 certainly do not 
intend to injure either Churches, or Ministers, by this remark ; 
and persuade myself, that I do not. A considerable number 
of the Ministers have expressed to me their own dissatisfaction 
with both the views, and the practice, of both themselves, and 
their fellow-christians, with respect to persons baptized in Infan- 
_cy. I am equally dissatisfied with my own former views, and 
practice, respecting this subject; and readily admit, that a part 
of what is contained in this objection is justly chargeable on 
many Churches, and many Ministers, who hold the doctrine of 
Infant Baptism. But it lies only against the errors of men, whe 
adopt this doctrine, and not against the doctrine itsedf. 

That Infants should be baptized, and then be left by Minis- 
ters, and Churches, in a situation, undistinguishable from that of 
other children, appears to me irreconcileable with any scriptu- 
ral views of the nature, and importance, of this Sacrament. __ 

Secondly. If baptized Infants are Members of the Christian 
Church; I think we are bound to determine, and es 
ture, thd Extent, of their membership, as it exists in our view. 

That they are members of the Christian Church, if laieally 
baptized, I fully believe. All persons are baptized not in, but. 
into, the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; thats, they are in this ordinance publicly and solemnly — | 
inthodiewid into the family, and entitled in a peculiar manner to 
the name, of God. Accordingly they are called Godly ; Chris- 
tians ; Spiritual; Sons and Daughters of God; and Children of | 
God ; throughout the Scriptures. That this is ‘the true construc- 
tion ‘at the passage just quoted is, I think, obvious from the 
Greek phraseology, sig ro ovoua, the proper English of which, is | 
into the name. Accordingly it is customarily rendered in this 
manner, by the Translators of our Bible in those passages where 
the same subject is mentioned. | Thus, Rom. vie34, Ste: Paul 
asks, Know ye not, that so many of us, as were baptized wT0 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death. Therefore we are eal 
ried with him by ee INTO eae aaa Cor 3 xii. See | 
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that first quoted; and, from analogy, teaches us, that it ought, 
| there also, to have been rendered in the same manner: into, be- 
ing the original and proper meaning of the preposition; and in, 
being a meaning so uncommon, as heretofore to have been re- 
_ solved into a Hebraism. Several of these passages, also, direct- 
ly declare, that those, who are baptized, are baptized into 
Christ ; that is, into the Church, or Body of Christ. At the 
same time, there is no other account given of this subject, Nor 
is there any thing in the ordinance of Baptism, which in any 
manner indicates, that adults, when baptized, are members of 
the Church; and that baptized Infants are not members. 
_. To these pietienlin a it is to be added, that there is but one 
| passage, in which in the Name of Christ is joined with the verb 
baptize; viz. Acts ii. 38, where the preposition is em. It is also 
_to be observed, that the preposition s¢ is never used in any other 
| case, where any thing is:done, or said to be done, in the name 
of Christ; denoting that it is done by his authority. Iconclude, 
therefore, that all those persons, who have been baptized, are 
members of the Christian Church. 

_ Still, no persons, in my view, become members of the Chives 
tian Church by the ordinance of Baptism, in the sense, most 
commonly intended by those, who use this phraseology. 

- Tomake my own.apprehensions concerning this subject, clear 
to those, who hear me, it will be useful to consider some of the 
‘meanings, annexed to the word Church. This word denotes, in 
the first place, The Invisible kingdom of Christ in this world; 
consisting of all those who are sanctified. | 

Secondly; The visible kingdom of Christ in this world; con- 
: sisting: of all ‘those, who have publicly professed the Chasinsiats re- 
gion, and, in my own view, of their baptized offspring, who have 
7 ot ¢ rrived at adult age. en ey 

., Thirdly ; It denotes, also, any ee of Christians, who hold the 
‘sar e de loctrines, and are united in the same worship and discipline. 
‘Thus we speak of the Church of England, of Scotland, or of Hol- 
land, of the Lutheran, Greek, and Romish Churches. 

_ Fourthly; 2 denotes, also, any body of Christians, who worship 
together i in the same place, under the care of the same Minster. 

_ From this account of the different meanings of the wort 
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Church, it is evident, that, when persons, baptized in Infancy, 
are said to be members of the Church, the word cannot be used 
in all these senses. Such a person is not, of course, a member 
of the Romish Church, the Church of England, a Presbyterian 
Church, the Lutheran Church, or the Church of Holland. 

Again; A person, baptized in the Church of England, and 
communing with that Church, is not of course a member of the 
Church of Scotland, or of the Presbyterian Church in Americas 

Once more; A person, baptized in one of the Churches of 
this State, and acknowledged as a member in regular standing, 
is not, of course, a member of another of these Churches. | He 
could claim no right to vote, or to perform any other act of 
membership, on the ground of his admission into some other 
Church. 

Finally ; A person, baptized in thé house, in which one as 
our Churches customarily worships, and by its own Matintonis is | 
not of course a member of that Church. musi 

A Presbyterian from Scotland may in adult age, be conscientious- 
ly baptized by a Minister of one of our Churches ; and yet, hav- 
ing no intention of becoming a communicant in that Church, 
may never become a member of it; or, in other words, never 
acquire a right to perform any act of mmobtbecheeale | 

From these remarks, it is perfectly plain, that something be 
side Baptism, nay, that something, beside making a profession 
of Religion, is necessary to constitute any person a member of a 
particular Church; or of a body of Christians, worshipping to- 
gether in one place, under the care of one Minister, and acting 
pecthauid in ecclesiastical business. rise 

The same doctrine may be also illustrated. in another man- 
ner. i - 
Persons are not unfrequently dismissed from chstivaslag olan 
es, in good standing, and with full recommendations of their 
Christian character. ‘These persons are certainly not members ~ 
of any particular Church, or Churches, until they are severally 
united to other churches in form. | It is plain, that they can act 
no where as members of the Church of Christ, earn in what is 
called occasional communion. Jah 

Further, a Minister by his ordination is onesie not a Mi- 
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-nister of a particular Church, but of the Church of Christ at 
large; and is acknowledged as such by all, who consider his 
‘ordination as valid. Accordingly, he performs all the common 
duties of the Ministry wherever he is called to perform them ; 
particularly in vacant Churches ; with the same propriety, and 
authority, as in the Church, immediately under his care. He be- 
‘comes the minister of a particular Church, solely by the fact, that 
ites committed to him in charge by the proper Ecclesiastical authori- 
tye In accordance with this view of the subject, he is removed 
from the superintendence of one Church, and placed over an- 
other, by the same authority, as often as it is judged proper. 
But his ordination is never performed a second time, although 
the charge, which conveys to him the superintendence of a par- 
ticular church, may be repeated several times during the course 
of his ministry. According to this scheme, also, Individual mi- 
nisters are not unfrequently ordained as Evangelists ; and have 
no particular churches committed to their care. =~ u 

From all these facts, it is evident, that a person may be a 
member of the Church of Christ at large; and not a member of 
a particular church. A Minister is a member of the Church of 
Christ at large; but is never in the proper sense, a member of a 
particular Church. Peculiarly is this evident, when he is dis- 
missed in good standing : for then his only relation to the Church, 
heretofore under his superintendence, has ceased. 4n Evange- 
list, also, that is, a@ minister ordained at large, and having no par- 
ticular Church committed to his care, is a minister in the Church 
General; and is acknowledged as such by all those, who ac- 
knowledge the validity of his ordination. He is not, in any 
sense, the minister of a particular Church; nor in any sense, a 
member of such a Church. 

When an adult offers himself for Baptism; he professes his 
faith, and enters into convenant with God; or makes a profession 
of piety. He then receives baptism, asa seal, on the part of God, 
of his own covenant with the man, and of his acceptance of him into 
his family. As this seal is voluntarily received by the man ; it he- 
comes, also, his own seal of his own covenant with God; a sclemn 
and final acknowledgment of his enrolment in the same family. 
He is now, therefore, a member of the church ; and may lawfully 

Vor. V. 38 
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commune at Christ’s table, wherever his fellow-christians will 
receive him. Lat aS 
The Eunuch, who was sorte by Philip, was, in all sealiiiie 
in this situation. Hemadea profession of religion ; and was bap- 
tized by an authorized Minister...He was, therefore, a member 
of the Christian Church; but he was a member of the Church ge- 


neral only, and not of any particular church. He could not have - 


acted, as a member of such a church, in any ecclesiastical measure ; 
nor voted in the regulations of worship, communion, or discipline. 

This I conceive to be exactly the situation of persons, baptiz- 
ed in Infancy. They are members of the Church of Christ; that 
is, of the Church General. .They are members. in the same 
sense, in which the Eunuch was a member; in which those, dis- 
missed in good standing, and not yet united to other Churches, 
are members; in which men, lawfully ordained, are Ministers of 
the Church; in which Adults, after their profession and _. bap- 
tism, are members, antecedently to their union with particular 
churches. What, then, it will be asked, constitutes persons 
members of particular churches? The answer is at hand, Jt is @ 
Covenant, mutually made by Christians, to worship God, together, 
in the same manner, and in accordance with the same principles ; 
and to unite together in the same fellowship, and the same disci- 
pline. None, beside those, who have entered into this cove- 
nant, can act.in aay Church, as an Ecclesiastical Body ; nor 
take any part in its Ecclesiastical proceedings. _ This, cove- 
nant, and this alone, binds them together as a. Church. None of 
the persons, mentioned above, are, at the time supposed, parties 
to such a covenant; and, therefore, none of them are members of 
a particular Church. The ministers cease to be members of 
particular churches by their Ordination, which makes them Offi- 
cers in the Church at large. The dismissed members, whom 1 
have specified, have ceased to be members of particular churches 
by the dissolution of the covenant, which made them such, mu- 
tually agreed to by themselves and_ their Peston with whom 
they were thus in covenant. 

It will here, perhaps, be asked again, ate sal pe: particular 
church a branch of the Church General? 1 answer, It is; be- 
cause all its members, lawfully ining in the manner. speci- 
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fied above, are members of the Church General. In this re- 
spect, and in this only, is it such a branch. But this fact in no 
way affects its character, or situation, as a particular church: 
an Keclesiastical Body, possessing within itself the power of re- 
gulating its own worship, communion, and discipline. In this 
power, inany given church, no person can lawfully share, ex- 
cept those, who have become parties to the ar poai covenant, 
which has constituted it a church. 
Baptism renders any person capable of membership in a par- 
ticular church, if he is disposed, and otherwise prepared, to unite 
himself to it. But neither this, nor his profession of Religion, 
will constitute him such a member. This can be done in no 
other way, but by means of that mutual covenant between 
him and the church, which has been mentioned above. 
* It will probably be further observed, that, in many cases, a 
great multitude of churches have been united together, so as to 
constitute, in their view, one Church, and to be thus styled 
in their customary language. Such, for example, are the 
Churches of England and Scotland, and the Presbyterian Church 
in America. Whatis the situation of baptized persons, particularly 
of baptized Infunts in these Churches? The same, I answer, in 
my ‘opinion, as in our own. Any number of Churches may 
unite together in their worship, communion, and discipline; ‘and 
constitute themselves a single church. Of this church, however 
numerous, or however small, every individual, who belongs to it, 
becomes a member, either by an explicit, or an implicit, engage- 
ment to unite with its several members in ther peculiar worship, 
communion, and discipline. 

To those, whom I am immediately opposing, the following 
observations from Dr. Gili, which have lately come to my 
knowledge, will undoubtedly have great weight. «“ Baptism,” 
he observes, “* is not a Church-ordinance; I mean, it is not an 
ordinance administered 7 im the Church, Blit Wid of it, and in order 
to admission into it, and communion with it; it is preparatory to 
it, and a qualification for it; it does not make a person a mem- 
ber of a church, or admit him intoa visible church. Persons 
must first be baptized, and then added to the church, as the 
| three thousand converts were. A church has nothing to do with 
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the baptism of any, but to be satisfied, they are Baptized, be- 
fore they are admitted into communion with it*.”? It will be 
easily seen, that these opinions of Dr. Gill coincide with those, 
which I have advanced, in every particular but one. He sup- 
poses baptized persons not to be members of the Church am any 
sense. I consider them, as members of the Church General, but 
nol of a particular church. : | 
The way is now prepared for an answer to the objection, 
which we are examining. Persons, baptized in Infancy, are 
baptized on the ground of that Profession of Religion, which 
their parents have made, when they themselves became mem- 
bers of particular churches. This I shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. At present I shall take it for granted. _Whenever 
they themselves make the same profession of Religion; they 
become entitled to communion at the sacramental table in any 
church, which acknowledges their baptism, and their profession, 
to be scriptural. This communion is that, which is customarily 
called Occasional communion: such, as a member of one church 
enjoys with another, of the same communion. Whenever they 
enter into a Church-covenant; and engage to adopt the wor- 
ship, fellowship, and discipline, agreed upon by a_ particular 
church; they then, and not till then, become members of a par- 
ticular church. I have heretofore shown, that a profession of 
religion was necessary to constitute us members of the church of 
Christ. It has been here shown, and I hope satisfactorily, that 
what may be called @ Church-covenant is indispensable to con- 
stitute us Members of particular churches. | nig 
If these things be admitted; the situation of persons, Leipsies 
ed in their Infancy, a deait sufficiently plain, with regard to 
their communion at the Sacramental table. Those particularly, 
whom I am opposing, cannot, so far as they admit the opinions © 
of Dr. Gill, object any longer to the ee of Infants on ‘this 
score. baa 
With respect to the dbicbiiy of persons, baiptinddl in idotiaiafl 
my own views are these. Itis chiefly committed to their Pa- 
rents iin Guardians ; and is supremely administered i in aos 
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education, involving instruction, habituation, and government ; 
duties respecting the person baptized, which are of no small im- 
portance, and are incumbent also on the Church and on its indi- 
vidual members. But the consideration of this subject, I shall 


resume, when I come to the examination of Christian-disci- 
pline. 


| SERMON CLVIIL 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
DIRECT ARGUMENTS 


FOR INFANT BAPTISM. 


MarrHew xxviii. 19. 


Go ye, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


Iw the preceding discourse, I considered the principal Objections 
of the Antipedobaptists to the Doctrine under consideration, so far — 
as I recollected them. I shall now proceed to offer some di- 
rect arguments, to prove that Infants are proper Subjects of Bap- 
tism. 

1. Infants were circumcised in the Church, under the Abrahamic 
Dispensation: Circumcision was the same ordinance with ra 
therefore Infants are to be baptized. 

The Covenant, made with Abraham, was that, which is made 

with the Church, under the Christian Dispensation. To Abraham 
- God said, Genesis’ xvii. 7, [will establish my covenant betweenme ° 
and thee, and thy seed after thee in their generations, for an ever- 
lasting covenant ; to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 
In Lev. xkvi. 3, 12, it is said, Jf ye walk in my statutes, and keep 
my commandments, and do them, then will I walk among you, and 
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be your God, and ye shall be my people. In conformity to 
this language, Moses declares to the Israelites, Deut. xxvi. 17, 
after they had entered into a solemn, public, national cove- 
nant with God, Thou hast avouched the Lord, this day, to be thy 
God; and the Lord hash avouched thee, this day, to be his 
st 

In conformity to this covenant, God styled himself the Ged of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; and after- 
wards the Ged of Israel; Jenovaun, God of Israel; and Tax 
Hoty One of Israel. Moses, and the Prophets, ndiicantis the 
Israelites, call him perpetually your God; and, when addressing 
the nation as one, thy God. | But nothing is more evident, than 
that God could not be the God of Jsrael, or of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in any sense, in which he is not the God of all na- 
tions, and of all individuals, except by his own sovereign and 
gracious determination, expressed in his covenant. Equally 
evident is it, that no inspired man would style him the God of 
this nation, or of these individuals, but by his appointment. It 
deserves to be remarked, that he.is never styled the God of 
Ephraim, nor the God of Judah. The Covenant was not made 
with either of these divisions of Jsrael, separately considered, 


but with the whole nation... Nor is he ever styled. the God of 


Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Solomon, Hezekiah, or Josiah ; the Cove- 
nant having never been made, in form, with either of these per- 


sons. But he is styled the God of David, with whom he 


renewed this covenant in a peculiar form. See 1 Knap Vil. 
and 1 Chron. xvii. __ 

God is also called, as you well know, the God of Zion, or of na 
Church, for the same reason ; to wit, that his covenant is made 
with her. eee ¢ 

Now this is the very Covenant, whichis is made ‘aie the Church 
under the Christian Dispensation. Of this the evidence is un- 
answerable. St. Paul, quoting in the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle. to the. Hebrews, from the thirty-first of Jeremiah, verses 
31—34, says, For of that first covenant had been faultless, to wit, 
the Covenant made at Sinat, of which Moses was the mediator, 
then should no place have been found for the second : to wit, that 
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of which the Apostle here declares Curist to be the Mediator. 
For finding fault with them, he saith, Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with thelHouse of Israel, 
and with the House of Judah: not according to the Covenant that I 
made with their fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand, 
to lead them out of the Land of Egypt; because they continued 
not in my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord. For 
this is the covenant, that I will make with the house of Israel, After 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their mind, and 
write them in their hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to mea people: And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 
all shall know me, from the least to the greatest. For Iwill be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins, and their iniqui- 
ties, will remember no more. It will ‘be observed, that the words 
of this covenant are the same with the words of that, which was 
made with Abraham ; as, from time to time, publicly and so- 
lemnly repeated by the nation of Israel; and the same in sub- 
stance with those, which God himself used in his. original pro- 
mulgation of the covenant to that Patriarch: all, that is involved 
in this covenant, being expressed in this single, comprehensive 
declaration, | wiLt BE your Gop, AND YE SHALL BE MY PEOPLE. 

As the Prophet Jeremzah has informed us; as St. Paul, quot- 
ing his declarations, and commenting upon them, has informed 
us; that this is the covenant, made with the Church under the 
Christian dispensation; we cannot, without doing violence to 
the piainest language of the Scriptures, hesitate concerning this 
truth. As God made this very covenant with Abraham; as Mo- 
ses, and all the inspired men who followed him in the nation of 
Israel, have declared these to be the very words of that cove- 
nant; it cannot, as f think, even with deqeneys be denied to be 
the same covenant. aye 

But in this covenant, God expressly iowa lo he a God to 
Abraham, and to his seed. The proper. import of these words 
is explained by God himself, when promulging the covenant to 
Abraham, Gen. xvii. 10—14, in a manner, which seems to admit 
of but one construction. This is my covenant, which ye shall 
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keep between me and you, and thy seed after thee; Every man- 
child among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise 
the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a token of the covenant 
betwixt me and you. And he, that is eight days old, shall be cir- 
cumcised among. you; every man-child in your generations ; he, 
that is born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, 
whichis not of thy seed. He, that is born in thy house, and he, 
that 1s bought with thy money, must needs be circumcised; and 
my covenant shall be m your flesh, for an everlasting covenant. 
Mal t@esmiciroumcised: mans child, whose flesh of his foreskin ts 
not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people. He hath 
broken my covenant. The Covenant is here extended to In- 
fants, directly descended from the loins of Abraham; to Servants, 
born in the house ; and to Servants, bought with money of any 
stranger. It is also declared to be a covenant, extending to all 
succeeding generations of the descendants of Abraham. This, 
it is to be remembered, is the explanation, which God himself has 
given us, of the extent of this covenant. 

The manner, in which the covenant was, in this respect, un- 
derstood by Moses, he has taught us in Deut. xxix. 9—15. Ye 
stand this day, all of you, before the Lord your God; your Cap- 
tains of your tribes, your Elders, and your Officers, with all the 
men of Israel, your little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is 
in thy camp, from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water: That thou shouldest enter into covenant with the Lord thy 
God, and into his oath, which the Lord thy God maketh with thee 
this day; That he may establish thee to-day for a people unto him- 
self, and that He may be unto thee a God; as He hath said unto 
thee, and as He hath sworn unto thy Fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob. Neither with you only do I make this covenant, and 
this oath; but with him that standeth here with us, this day, before 
the Lord our God ; and also with him that is not here with us this 
day. ed 

In this passage Moses informs us, in the first place, that add Is- 
cil not only the men, but their little ones also, their wives, and 
the stranger who was in their camp, from the hewer of wood to the 
drawer of water, were included in the covenant, made, or, in better 
ferms, solemnly renewed, with God on that day. 

Vor...V. a3 
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Secondly; That this covenant, also, was made between God, 
and the succeeding generations of this people, Neither with you 
only, (that is, with Israel then present,) do I make this covenant ; 
but with him that standeth here with us this day before the Lord 
our God; AND ALSO WITH HIM, THAT IS NOT HERE WITH US THIS 
DAY. 

Thirdly ; That it was the same covenant, formerly made aye God 
with Abraham, and afterwards renewed with Isaac and Jacob. It 
was the same in substance,—that thou shouldest enter into cove- 
nant with the Lord thy. God, THAT He may ESTABLISH THEE, THIS 
DAY, FOR A PEOPLE UNTO HIMSELF, AND THAT HE MAY BE UNTO 
THEE A Gop. It was the same in fact,—as he hath said unto 
thee, AND AS HE HATH SWORN UNTO THY FATHERS, TO ABRAHAM, 
to Isaac, AND TO JACOB. 

From these passages it is evident, as I apprehend, beyond all 
reasonable debate, that the covenant, made with Abraham, was 
made, first, with himself ; secondly, with his household generally ; 
thirdly, zith his servants by name, whether born in his house or 
bought with money; fourthly, with his infant children, after- 
wards limited particularly to the descendants of Isaac, and after- 
wards, again, to the descendants of Jacob; fifthly, to these de- 
scendants as a people ; sixthly, to their litile ones, or fants, in 
every generation; seventhly, to their servants universally ; and 
eighthly, to the strangers, who dwelt wn their nation. 

Toall these, God covenanted, that He would be their God, gis 
that they should be his people. 

I say this is evident beyond debate, because it is expressed in 
so many words, and those as unambiguous, as are found in any 
language. He, who attempts to reason away the plain import of 
such explicit declarations, may amuse, and deceive, himself, and 
those who listen to him; but he must be a very unhappy com- 
mentator on the word af God. 

This covenant being, then, the only covenant of grace, which 
God has ever made with mankind; the terms, and therefore the 
extent, ofit must ever continue the same, unless repealed, or other- 
wise altered, by its Author. But this covenant was as teally, and 
as expressly, made with Infants, as with Adults. If, then, God has © 
not declared in some manner or other, that He will no longer com- 
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prise Infants within this covenant ; it still comprises them. But He 
has made no such declaration in any manner whatever. Infants 
are, therefore, still comprised in this covenant. we 

_ As the fact, that infants were universally circumcised in the 
Church, during the continuance of the Dispensation made to 
‘Abraham, will not be contested; I shall proceed to show, that 
Circumcision was the same sacrament with Baptism. Concerning 
this subject, I observe, 

In the first place, that Circumcision was appointed to be a 
Loken of the Covenant, above explained, between God and his 
Church. 5 

A Token is a sign, or proof, of any thing, of which it is consti- 
tuted a Token. Here Circumcision is made a token of the cove- 
nant of God upon the circumcised. Ye shall circumcise the flesh 

of your foreskins, said God to Abraham; and it shall be a token 
of my covenant betwixt me and you. * It is,” says Poole, com- 
menting on this passage, “ a sign, evidence, and assurance, 
both of the blessing promised by that God, who appointed 
this ordinance, and. of man’s obligation to the duties requir- 
ed.”’ 

In a different form of expression, but ultimately with the same 
reference, and substantially with the same meaning, it is called 
a seal of the righteousness of faith. And he received the sign of 
eurcumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith, which he had, 
being yet uncircumcised. A seal, as you well know, is an instru- 
ment, used to make an impression upon wax, annexed to some 
writing, containing the pleasure, determination, or engagement, of 
him, whose seal it is. The intention of annexing a seal to such 
a writing is, solemnly to make known, that the writing is his 
writing, or the act, his act; and that it contains and communi- 
cates, his pleasure. Thus, Bonds, Deeds of gift, Indentures, 
Commissions, and other Instruments, are sealed, to authenticate 
the instrument itself, and to furnish an obligatory proof of the 
engagements of the Sealer. 

In the present case, it will be necessary, in order to under- 
stand the import of the seal in question, to examine the nature of 
the transaction, to which it is annexed. This transaction is the 
Covenant, which has been so often mentioned in these discourses 
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concerning Baptism. A Covenant between men consists univer- 
sally of two promises, or engagements: one, made by each of 
the parties. The fulfilment of each of these promises is the con- 
dition, alternately, on which the performance of the other is en- 
gaged. Both promises are voluntarily made ; and neither par- 
ty, originally, was under any obligation to the pings actually 
made. } 
These observations, however, are only in a partial sense ap- 
plicable toa covenant, made between God and man’; particularly 
to the covenant now under discussion. This covenant is a Law, 
published by God, directing, in an absolute manner, the conduct of 
men with respect to the subjects of the covenant; and annexing 
penalties to their transgressions, and rewards to their obedience. 
Thus the man-child, which was not circumcised on the eighth 
day, God says, shall be cut off from his people; he hath broken 
my covenant. Thus also, in Lev. xxvi., He says, I will walk 
among you, and be your God, and ye shall be my people; but of 
ye will not hearken unto me, and will not do all these command- 
ments, but that ye break my covenant, I will also do this unto you; 


Twill even appoint over you terror, consumption, and the burning — 


ague, that shall consume the eyes, and cause sorrow of heart. In 
Deut. xxvi., Moses says to Israel, Thou hast avouched the Lord 
this day to be thy God, and to walk in his ways, and to keep his 
statutes and commandments, and his judgments, and to hearken 
unto his voice ; and the Lord hath avouched thee this day, to be his 
peculiar people, as he hath promised thee, and that thou shouldest 
keep all his commandments. In the 89th Psalm, which contains 
a full and remarkable promulgation of the Covenant of Grace, 
or more properly, perhaps, of the Covenant of Redemption, 
speaking of Christ, God says, If his children forsake my law, 
and walk not in my judgments, then will I visit their transgression 
with a rod, and their iniquity with stripes. Nevertheless, my lov- 
ing kindness I will not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faith- 
fulness to fail: my covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. In Jer. xxxi. quoted Heb. viii., God 


says, This shall be the covenant, that I will make with the house of 


Israel, after those days saith the Lord, Iwill put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts. In Ezek. xxxvi., the same 
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things are expressed in the following manner; Then will I sprinkle 
clean water uponyou, and ye shall be clean; anew heart alsowill I 
give you; and Iwill put my Spirit within you; and I will cause 
you to walk in my siatutes ; and ye shall keep my judgments, and 
do them. The same things are also repeated in similar lan- 
guage, in the 37th Chapter. From these passages, it is unan- 
swerably evident, that this Covenant, as well as every other, 
made by God with mankind, is a Law, requiring absolutely their 
obedience ; annexing to it rewards; and threatening disobedience 
with the merited penalties. 

Still, it is not merely a law; it is alsoa Covenant. In it God 
makes engagements to mankind ; and those in the highest de- 
gree gracious. He engages, on the terms proposed, to be their 
God ; and promises, that they shall be his people. These en- 
gagements involve ali, that is meant by grace; and admit of no 
additions. They may be branched out, endlessly, into particu- 
lar promises, included under them: but they involve all gra- 
cious promises whatever. The Covenant, made with Jbraham, 
therefore, is not only a Covenant of grace; but includes all 
other gracious covenants, which can be made with mankind: 
while it is also a law, absolutely obligatory upon all, to whom 
it is proposed. 

In accordance with its character, as a covenant, men are made 
parties to it. In accordance with its character as a law, they are 
required to become parties toit, and are punished for their refusal 
with the most distressing evils. 

From these observations it will be seen, that a seal, when an- 
nexed-to this covenant by God, the Author of it, isa solemn 
sign, and proof, that this is his covenant, and contains the terms, 
on which he has chosen to act towards those, to whom he has 
published it, whom he has involved in it, and whom he has re- 
quired to become parties to it. It is Mis seal, annexed authori- 
tatively by Himself. It is a seal, also, put upon mankind. It 
is, therefore, to be placed upon all those, whom he has included 
in the covenant; so far as he has directed them to be thus seal- 
ed. Every one of these is a proper subject of the seal. No 
sjuestion can be asked concerning the fitness of such persons to re- 
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ceive the seal; because that point is already decided by Him- 
self, in the serbaeatiey which he has given to seal them. 

It has been often supposed, that the seal of this covenant was 
annexed to it by man; to wit, by every believer, when acknow- 
ledging the obligation, under which he was placed, he took the co- 
venant upon himself in making a public profession of Religion. 
‘Formerly, this was my own opinion, but, upon examining the 
several things, which are said in the Scriptures concerning both 


the covenant and the seal, I have become convinced, that it was 
a groundless opinion. My former apprehensions were, as, 1 — 


believe, those of others frequently have been, not a little influ- 
enced by the nature of covenants between men. In these, the 
parties, antecedently to the transaction, have no moral interest, 
and are under no obligation to make them. Their only obliga- 
tion to perform that, which they engage, arises from the engage- 
ment itself. If, then, both parties do not engage ; the covenant 
can have no existence. By both parties, also, it must be 


sealed: anda seal, set to it by one of them only, stands for no- 


thing. 

To the covenant, under discussion, these considerations are 
wholly inapplicable. It is proposed to us as a law: and our 
obligations to conform to its terms arise solely from the com- 
mand of God; and are binding upon us absolutely, whether we 


consent to nab or not. We are in no sense at liberty to con- 


sent, or not consent: but our compliance i is required by Infinite 


Authority. The seal of this covenant, therefore, is nol set by us ; 


but by God upon us ; and that, whether we voluntarily comply with 


its terms, or not ; and is set upon such persons, as he has thought 


proper to direct. 

According to this exhibition of the subject, the Circumcision 
which is declared to be a seal of the righteousness of faith, and 
the Token or proof of the covenant of grace, madé with dbraham, 
was placed by the command of God upon him, and upon all the 
males in his household. Of these, some were Infants, and some 


were servants. The consent, either of Abraham, or of his fami- 


ly, was not asked. The compliance of some of them, to wit, 
such as were Infants, was impossible. That of many others in 
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his household, was probably never yielded, either knowingly, or 
voluntarily. Yet upon all these was the seal placed by the di- 
vine command, under a penalty, for omitting it, no less than 
excision. In the same manner was it placed upon the whole 
nation of Israel, and upon all the strangers, who were within their 
gates. 

To the existence of the opinion, which I have rejected above, 
the fact, that Circumcision is styled a seal of the righteousness of 
faith, has probably not a little contributed. The righteousness 
of faith denotes two things. One is, the faith itself, which is 
counted for righteousness. The other is, the righteousness, in the 
proper sense, which springs from faith. In the former of these 
senses I consider the phrase as used in the passage, so often al- 
luded to. For it is said, that he received this seal, that he might 
be the father of all them that believe, whether circumcised, or uncir- 
cumcised, that righteousness might be imputed, or counted, unto 
them also: in other words, that their faith might be counted to 
them for righteousness, even as his was. If this explanation be 
admitted; Circumcision is here styled the seal of the faith of 
brain that is, 7 was a seal, put upon Abraham, as a be- 
liever, by the appointment of God. In the same manner was it 
put upon his Infant offspring ; upon his servants ; upon all the 
people of Jsrae/, being infants ; upon all the strangers, who dwelt 
with them; and upon their infant offspring. In every one of 
these cases, it was a token, or proof, that the covenant of God 
was upon them, as in the case of Abraham and his family. The 
covenant was the same; and the seal was the same. The im- 
port of the seal was, therefore, the same to them all. But it is 
perfectly plain, that 4braham’s family were not all Believers, in 
the Evangelical sense ; nor indeed in any sense; at the time, 
when this seal was affixed to them: for some of them were In- 
fants. It is equally plain, that the great body of his descend- 
ants were, also, not Believers, when they were circumcised : 
they, too, being almost all infants. ‘The conclusion is, there- 
fore, irresistible ; that Circumcision was not, and could noi be in- 
tended, to be a seal, set by God upon the actually existing Evange- 


lical faith of those, who were circumcised ; because a part of 
_ those, who were first circumcised by the immediate command of 


nal 
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God, and almost all those, who were circumcised afterwards, 
were, at the time of their circumcision, unpossessed, and inca- 
pable, of this faith. Neither was it intended to be @ seal, set. by 
the person circumcised, of lus own faith : for, in most instances, 
he did not possess this faith; and, in no instance, set this seal. 
He merely received it from the hand of God, as a religious rite, 
both ordained, and affixed, by him. 

‘Here it will reasonably be asked, What, then, is the vmport of 
circumcision? I answer, It is what it was.at first declared to be. 
God said to Abraham, Ye shall circumcise the flesh of your fore- ‘. 
skin; and it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you. — 
The covenant was a covenant of grace, in these terms, I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people. The conditions of it were, 
_on the part of man, that he should believe in God, especially in the 
_ Redeemer, with an Evangelical faith ; and on the part of God, that 
‘ this faith should be counted to the Believer for righteousness. Of 
this covenant circumcision was originally the seal. ' 

To mankind this covenant is, as I remarked above, a Kaas 
All persons, to whom it is published, are required thus to be- 
lieve. The Israelites, and the strangers who dwelt with them, 
were expressly placed under it; and expressly required to re- 
ceive circumcision as a token, seal, or proof, that the covenant 
of God was placed upon them by his authority ; asa proof, that 
He was the God of Israel, and they his people; as a proof, also, 
that they were required to believe in him, and that he would count 
their farth to them for righteousness. } 

In conformity to this view of the subject, they were required, as | 
was observed in a former discourse, publicly, and universally, to — 
swear into His name ; that is, to make a profession of religion, — 
er to covenant that they would be his people, in the manner | 
already specified; to wit, by faith in him. This, they were — 
universally required to do, whenever they arrived at such an 
age, as to be capable of doing it with the heart and the under- © 
standing, united. In this transaction, and not in re a 
man may, in a remote and humble sense, be said to set his own | 
seal to the covenant of grace. wet 

Secondly. Circumcision: was the Snide seal of thi cove- , 
nant. ' 


Be 
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By this, f intend, that it was the public means of introducing 
the Israelites into covenant with God. 

Thirdly. Circumcision was @ symbol of the internal cleansing 
of the heart, by the affusion of the Spirit of God. This is directly 
declared by St. Paul: Circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
Spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God. 

Fourthly. There were two sacraments, in the ancient church ; 
circumcision and the passover. There are two sacraments in the 
Christian Church ; Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The passover 
is the same sacrament with the Lord’s Supper. It follows, there- 
fore, that Baptism is the same sacrament with circumcision. 

This, independently of the preceding considerations, is, I ac- 
knowledge, a presumptive argument only. Connected with 
them, its force will not be easily avoided. But Baptism was ap- 
pointed, equally with circumcision, to be a token of the cove- 
nant between God and his Church; a seal of the Righteousness 
of Faith. It is also the initiatory sci of this covenant. Final- 
ly, it is a symbol of the cleansing of the heart by the affusion of 
the Spirit of God. It is, therefore, under the present dispensa- 
tion, the same thing with circumcision, under the former. 

Hence the conclusion appears to me unavoidable, that as In- 
fants were circumcised under the former Acorn they are to 
be baptized under the present. 

There are but two ways, which I can think of, in which this 
conclusion can be escaped, even with plausibility: dy suppos- 
ing, either that the command to circumcise Infants was, as to its 
spirit, repealed at the commencement of the Christian Dispensa- 
tion ; or that the Christian Church is not the same with the Abra- 
hamic Church. The former of these suppositions will not be al- 
leged by Antipeedobaptists; for the latter they contend. On 
this subject, I observe, i 

First. That ithe Covenant, on which the Church was founded 


under the Abrahamic Dispensation, is the same with that, on which 


it 1s founded under the Christian Dispensation. This, I flatter 
myself, has been unanswerably proved. 

Secondly. St..Panl asserts the Church under both these dispen- 
sations to be one. 


Vou. V. 40 
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Tf, he says, the root be holy, so are the branches. . And if some 
of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree, 
were sraffed in among them, and with them partakest of the root and 
fatness of the olive-tree ; boast not against the branches. But of 
thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. In this 
passage, it is clear that the Church is considered as an olivé-tree, 
of which Abraham is the root, and the Jewish members the natural 
branches, that some of these branches were broken off; that the — 
Gentile members were originally the branches of a wild olive, 
which, being cut as cions, were graffed in among the remaming na- 
tural branches ; that is, the existing Jewish members; and that 
the Gentiles thus became dvyxowwve, Joint-partakers, with them of the 
root and fatness of the olive-tree. 

In no manner, of which 1 can conceive, could St. Paul have 
more decisively declared the Unity of the Church under these two 
dispensations. 

Thirdly. That the Church under these Diindeaioatal is but 
one, is evident also from Eph. il. 14; For He 1s our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middile-wall of partition 
between us. In this passage, Christis said to have broken down 
the wall of partition between the Jews and Gentiles, and, having 
become the peace of both, to have made both one, that is, one 
Church. But the Jews were in his Church before. The Geniiles 
were therefore made one with the Jews, by bails received into the 
same Church. 

Thus, it is evident, that the Church under the Abrahamic neal 
Christian Dispensations is the same Church. All the ordi- 
nances, and privileges, therefore, with which the Church was ori- 
ginally constituted, remain the same, unless annulled, or altered, 
by that Divine Authority, from which they were derived: But 
it was one original ordinance of this Church, that the Infant 
children of professing Believers were constituted members of it, 
and were accordingly to receive the initiatory seal of the covenant. 
, This ordinance has neither been annulled, nor altered. ‘The In- 
iant children of professing believers are, therefore, now constitut- 
ed members of the visible Church; and are now to receive the 
initiatory seal of the Covenant. 

I have dwelt thus particularly on this branch of the discus- 


Fo 
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sion, because, I consider the point in debate as turning upon 


it; and because, it has not always been considered in a man- 


ner, which appeared to me accordant with either reason or Scrip- 
ture. . 

2. All the observations, made on this subject in the New Testa- 
ment, accord with the view of it, which has here been given; and 


confirm the Doctrine of Infant Baptism. 


_ Among such passages, the following deserve particular atten- 


' tion. First, Mark ix. 36, And He took a child, and set him in 
the midst of them; and when he had taken him in his arms, he 
said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of such children in my 


name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but Him that sent me. 
~ The meaning of the phrase, to receive a child in the name of 
Christ, is explained by himself in the forty-first verse of the con- 
text. Whosoever shall give you a cup of water in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his re- 
ward. ‘To receive sucha Child in the name of Christ, is to receive © 
him, because he belongs to Christ. Infants therefore, such, at 
least, as he spoke of, belong to Christ; and in this character 
are to be received by his followers. But they can be received, 
as belonging to Christ, in no other manner, than that of receiving 
them into his Church. | 

Secondly; Matthew xix. 13—15, Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he should put his hands on them and 
pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, Suffer lit- 
ile children, and forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. And He laid his hands on them, and de- 
parted thence. Mark adds, that He took them up in his arms, and 
blessed them. ‘ 
- Of this passage I observe, First; That the parents, who brought 
these children to Christ, were believing Jews, who wished for his 
blessing on their offspring. Secondly; They were Infants; be- 
ing called by Luke, Beson. Luke xviii. 15. Thirdly ; The dis- 
ciples rebuked the Parents. Fourthly ; Christ reproved the Dis- 
ciples, and directed them to suffer the Infants to be brought to him. 
Fifthly ; He declared, that of such children, the Kingdom of God 
#8 composed, Sixthly; He took them in his arms, and blessed 
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them. The Kingdom of God denotes either the Church on 
Earth, or the Church in Heaven. Whether one, or the other, or 
both, are here intended, is of little importance to the question in 


debate. It is, however, in the highest degree probable, that 


the Church on Harth is intended; as, very plainly, children can 
come to Christ in the present world, so as to constitute a part of 
his Kingdom, in no other manner, than by becoming members of 
the visible Church. It is plain, also, that they cannot be forbid- 
den by his ministers to come to him in any other manner, beside 
being excluded from the Church. Christ blessed these children, 
after he had made this declaration. ‘Those, whom Christ has 
blessed, and whom he has directed ministers to permit to come 
to him, ministers ought not to forbid to come to him in the only 
manner, in which they can either forbid, or permit, this to be 
done. 

The interpretation which makes our Saviour say, ‘* Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, because the Kingdom of God is 


composed of Christians ;” that is, of such as have a child- 


like spirit; sometimes alleged, is undeserving of a refutation. 
In accordance with the account, which [have given of this pas- 
sage, as well as with the whole scheme of this discourse, the 
Apostles preached, so far as we are informed of their preaching. 
They preached to a man and his house; and their language was, 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, thou 
and thy house. The Angel, who appeared to Cornelius, said 
to him, Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose surname is 
Peter, who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house 
shall be saved. | . 
Thirdly. Acts ii. 38, 39; Then Peter said unto them, Repent, 
and be baptized every one of youn the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 


Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and te 


all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call. 

The promise, here referred to, is plainly that, which was made 
to Abraham ; a promise to him and to his seed; to wit, the very 
persons, on whom God directed the seal of his covenant to be 
placed. These we well know, were to a great extent Infant 
children. As there is no other promise in the Scriptures, made 


: 
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to the Israelites and their children; we know, that this is the 
promise, referred to by St. Peter: and this declaration assures 
us, that itis extended to the Church under the Christian Dispen- 
sation. As there is no limitation of the promise here, nor in 
any other part of the New Testament; we have in this fact am- 
ple proof, that it is extended to Christians without any limita- 
tion.. It may, I think, be safely concluded, that, if so great a 
change had been made in the conditions of the promise, St. Peter 
would, at this very time, have advertised these Jews of such a 
change. We may at least be certain, that he, or some other 
Apostle, would have announced this change somewhere. But no 
such annunciation exists in the New Testament. The change, 
therefore, has not been made: and Children hold exactly the 
same relation to the Church, at the present time, which they held 
under the Abrahamic Dispensation. 

Fourthly. 1 Cor. vii. 14; For the unbelieving heabarte is sanc- 
tified by the believing wife, and the unbelieving wife by the hus- 
band, else were your children unclean, but now are they holy. 

The word unclean in almost all instances, in the Scriptures, 
denotes that, which may not be offered to God, or may not come 
anto his Temple. Of this character were the Heathen universal- 
ly; and they were, therefore, customarily, and proverbially, 
denominated unclean by the Jews. The Unbelievers, here 
spoken of, were Heathen; and were therefore unclean. In this 
sense, the children, born of two heathen Parents, are here pro- 
nounced to be unclean also; as being in the proper sense Hea- 
then. To be holy, as here used, is the converse of being un- 
clean; and denotes that, which may be offered to God. To be 
sanctified, as referring to the objects here mentioned, is to be 
separated for religious purposes; consecrated to God; as were. 
the first-born, and vessels of the Temple; or to be im a proper 
condition to appear before God. In this text, it denotes, that 
the unbelieving parent is so purified by means of his relation to 
the believing parent, that their mutual offspring are not unclean, 
but may be offered unto God. There is no other sense, in 
which a Jew could have written this text, without some qualifica- 
tion of these words. The only appointed way, in which chil- 
drea may be offered to God. is Baptism. The children of be- 
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lieving par ents are, therefore, to be offered to God in _— 
tism. 

3. Infant Baptism was uniformly ‘umpictms by the early Chris. 
hans. 

Justin Martyr, born near the close of the first’ century, obh 


serves,’ when speaking of those who were members of the Church, 


that “ a part of these were siaty or seventy years old, who were 
made disciples to Christ from their Infancy.” But there never 
was any other mode of making disciples, from Infancy, pn 
Baptism. 

Ireneus, born about the year 97, a disciple of Dolylons tio 
was a disciple of John, says, ‘‘ Christ came to save all persons, who 
by him are born again unto God; Infants and little ones, and chil- 
dren, and youths, and elder persons.”? By being born again, Irene- 
as intends being baptized, as he himself elsewhere clearly shows. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, born about the middle of the second 
century, says, ‘‘ If any one be a Fisherman; let him think of an 
Apostle, and the children taken out of the water.?? Clement. is 
here giving directions concerning images, to be engraven on 
seal-rings. These engravings were sometimes indecent, and 
sometimes idolatrous. Clement exhorts Christians to adopt such, 


as are becoming and useful ; and particularly exhorts Fishermen . 


to choose the image of an Apostle baptizing Infants. This fur- 


nishes a decisive proof, that in Clement’s view. the Apostles bap- 


tized Infants; and that this practice was, in his own time, the 
general practice of the Christian Church. m 

Tertullian, born about the same time with dreneus, says, “ The 
delay of Baptism is more useful, according te every person’s con- 
dition, and disposition, and even their age; but especially with re- 
gard to little children.”? The reason, which he urges for this 


delay, is that their faith was not entire, or complete. As Tertul-— 
lian is here directly opposing the common opinion; it is obvi- 


ous, that little children were then commonly baptized. The 
reason, why Tertullian proposed this delay, was, that he attribut- 
ed to Baptism an importance, not given toit by the Scriptures. 
Origen, born about the year 184, and a man of more informa- 
tion than any one of his time, says, “‘ Infants are baptized for the 
remission of sins.’? Andagain; “ The Church hath received the 
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tradition from the Apostles, that Baptism ought to be administered 
to Infanis.” 3 

Cyprian, who was contemporary with phe says, that “ sia- 
ty-six Bishops, being convened in a Council at Carthage, having 
the question referred to them, ‘ Whether infants might be baptized 
before they were eight days old,’ decided unanimously, that no In- 
fant is to be scabies from the benefit of Baptism, ie ae but 
ye born.”’ 

- Gregory Nazianzen, born in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury, exhorts parents to offer their children to God in Baptism. 

Saint Augustin, born in the middle of the fourth century, says, 
*s The whole Church practises Infant Baptism ; 1t was not institut. 
ed by Councils, but was always in use.”? He also says, that he 
thd not remember ever to have read of any person, whether catho- 
lic or heretic, who maintained, that Baptism ought to be de- 
nied to Infants. “ This,” he says, “ the Church has always main- 
fained.”? 

Pelagius, a contemporary with 4ugustin, declares, that “ he had 
never heard even any impious Heretic, who asserted, that Infants 
are not to be baptized.” Again he asks, “ Who can be so impious, 
as to hinder the Baptism of Infants 2”? Pelagius is here a witness 
of high authority. He was born in Britain; and travelled 
through France, Italy, Africa Proper, and Egypt, to Jerusalem. 
Had such a practice existed in his time; it seems impossible, 
that he should not have heard of it. He was also an inquisitive 
and learned man; and must, therefore, have been well informed 
concerning preceding periods. At the same time, the doctrine of 
Infant Baptism was objected against his own opinions by Sé. 
Augustin, in such a manner, that Pelagius knew not how to an- 
swer the objection. Still these are his own assertions. 

A person, who employed himself extensively in examining this 


subject, gives the following result of all his inquiries. “ First ; 
During the first four hundred years from the formation of the 


Christian Church, Tertullian only urged the delay of Baptism to 


_ infants, and that only in some cases ; and Gregory only delayed 

it, perhaps, to his own children. But neither any society of 

men, nor any Indiwadual, denied the lawfulness of baptizing In- 
fants. 
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“ Secondly; In the next seven hundred years, there was not 
a society, nor an Individual, who even pleaded for this delay; 
much less any, who denied the right, or the duty, of Infant Bap- 
tism. j 

‘¢ Thirdly; In the year eleven hundred and twenty, one sect 
of the Waldenses declared against the Baptism of Infants ; because 
_ they supposed them incapable of salvation. But the main body 
of that people rejected the opinion as heretical; and the ee 
which held it, soon came to nothing. 3 

‘“¢ Fourthly ; The next PRP Saranee of this opinion was In the 
year 1522.” 

Had the Baptism of Infants been ever dicccneunkd by the 
Church; or had it been introduced in any age, subsequent to 
that of the Apostles; these things could not have been ; nor could 
the history of them have been found. 


SERMON CLIX. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 


NO INFANTS BUT THE CHILDREN OF BELIEVERS 
PROPER SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 


MODE OF ADMINISTRATION. 
at 391 


Acts i. 38, 39. 


Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is 
unto you, aud to your children, and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call. 


"Tur persons, here addressed by St. Peter, were a collection of 
Jews. Of course, they were persons, on whom God had placed 
his covenant, and to whom he had affixed the seal of circum- 
cision. They were persons, who had regularly partaken of the 
passover through life. They were not excommunicated per- 
sons. They were, therefore, still in the covenant. On this” 
ground, St. Peter declares to them, that the promise was still to 
them, and to their children. ’ 

- Still they were gross sinners ; and had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of the Redeemer. They had not, indeed, been employ- 
ed in the external act of putting him to death: this was done by 

Vor. V. 41 
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the Roman soldiery. But they had sought, and procured, his 
death with a disposition, probably more malignant, and abomi- 
nable, than that of his real murderers. Thus, they were gross 
sinners; and were therefore, called upon to repent. They were 
also required to be baptized, every one of them, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, for the remission of sins ; because Baptism was now 
become the initiatory seal of the covenant. As the promise was 
to them and to their children, according to the gracious decla- 
ration of God to Abraham ; it follows, that they being baptized, 
and thus introduced into the covenant under the Christian Dis- 
pensation, and made members of the Church under that dispen- 
sation, their children also were placed under the same covenant, 
and were to be baptized according te the appointment of God. 

These persons, I say, were to be baptized. The question na- 
turally arises, What is it to be baptized? It will be the design 
of this discourse, to show, 

I. That Infant Baptism is, in the Scriptures, confined to the chil- 
dren of professing Christians ; and, 

Il. To show what Baptism is, considered as an external religious 
rite. 

I. I shall attempt to show, that Infant Baptism is, in the Scrip- 
tures, confined to the children of professing Christians. 

This doctrine I derive, 

1. From the Constitution of the Abrahamic Church. 

All the Jsraelites were circumcised. All of them, as was 
shown in a former discourse, made a public profession of reli- 
gion: or entered publicly into covenant with God. They all, 
also, partook regularly of the passover. Thus, the children of 
every Jew were the children of a Professor of religion; and, as 
such, received the initiatory seal of the covenant of grace. 

As the covenant under the Christian dispensation is, unless in 
some respect, or other, altered by the authority which first pro- 
mulged it, exactly the same, as it was under the Abrahamic 
dispensation, and cannot be lawfully, either widened, or narrow- 
ed, by man; it follows, that children are now to be considered 
in exactly the same light, as under the former dispensation, un- 
less the Scriptures have evidently changed the state of their re- 
lations and privileges. But, in these respects, no such altera- 
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tion can be pleaded: for the Scriptures evidently contain 
none. The Church is not now confined to a single Nation; nor 
are the Individuals of any one nation, as such, made members 
ef the Church. But the duty of professing the religion of the 
Scriptures, and the peculiar duties, and privileges, of those, who 
have professed it, are now, in substance, exactly what they were 
under the dispensation, made to Abraham. 

-Itis evident therefore, that, sinceno children, beside the chil- 
dren of those, who publicly professed the religion of the Scrip- 
tures, could lawfully receive the initiatory seal of the covenant 
under the Abrahamic Dispensation, no children, but such as 
these, can lawfully receive this seal under the Christian Dispen- 
sation; unless the covenant, with respect to this subject, can be 
shown to have been altered. But this, itis presumed, cannot be 
shown. a Fe 

2. The Parents, who are represented in Matthew xix. 13, 14, as 
having brought their children to Christ, sont he might bless them, 
were Professors of religion. 

As they were Jews ; this will not be disputed. In addition to 
this, they were Evangelical believers. They brought their chil- 
dren to Christ, that he might bless them; and therefore believ- 
ed that He was able to give them an efficacious blessing. Of 
consequence, they believed, that he was the Messiah. For as 
he declared himself to be the’ Messiah, if he was not, he was an 
Impostor; and, therefore, utterly unable to communicate any 
blessing. At this time of Christ’s ministry it is hardly possible, 
that these parents should have been ignorant of this subject: 
since it was the great topic of inquiry, and debate, among their 
countrymen. Nor is it conceivable, that they should have adopt- 
ed this remarkable conduct, if they had not acknowledged him as 
the Messiah. 

It is to be observed, that Christ, when he opposes the con- 
duct of his disciples, who would have hindered these children 
from being brought to him, says, not, Suffer little children, but 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not. 
The words in all the three Evangelists, who have recorded this 
_ story, are, ra radia, the little children ; and cannot be pleaded as 
a warrant for bringing to Christ in Baptism any other children, 
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than such as are in the like circumstances, with those, mention- 
ed in this passage. 
3. The Text directly declares the same i et 


abides and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call. Those, who were afar off, were Gentiles ; as St. 
Paul has taught us, Eph. ii. 17. Christ came, says the Apostle, 
and preached peace to you, who were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh; that is, to the Ephesians, and other Gentiles, and to the 
Jews. The promise, St. Peter informs us, is to as many of these 
Gentiles, as the Lord our God shall call. That it is to them in 
the same manner, and on the same terms, as to the Jews, is deci- 
sively concluded ; because neither St. Peter, nor any other scrip- 
tural Writer, specifies any difference. The cions of the wild 
olive, St. Paul informs us, were graffed on the good olive ; where 
they grew, and partook of the fatness of the root, in exactly the 
same manner, as if they had been the natural branches. The 
terms, it is to be remembered, are the same: and the promise 
conveys no more, as well as no less, to the Gentiles than to the 
Jews; unless the alteration is declared. Such Children, then, 
among the Gentiles, as are born of those, who profess the reli- 
gion of the Scriptures, are included in the covenant, and are 
to be baptized: But the warrant extends to no others. 

4. The same doctrine is declared ‘still more explicitly in 1 Corin- 
thians vil. 14. 


For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the un- 


believing wife rs sanctified by the husband; else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy. 


In this passage St. Paul declares, that, if both parents are un- | 


believers, their children are unclean: that is, may not be offered 
to God; or, in other words, may not be baptized: there being 
no other mode of offering children to God under the Christian 
Dispensation. Thus the doctrine under discussion is, | think, 
clearly evident from the Scriptures. Accordingly, it has been 
adopted as the doctrine of almost all protestant Churches ; and 
exists, in the plainest language, in almost every protestant cate- 
chism, and confession of Faith. 

This doctrine has, however, been opposed in two ways, and by 
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_ The promise, says St. Peter to the Jews, is to you, and to your | 
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considerable numbers of divines, and other Christians; and, 


among them, by many men of learning and piety. 

One class of those, who have rejected this doctrine, have con- 
sidered children as entitled to baptism in their own right; and 
without any reference to the relation, which they bear to their pa- 
rents. ‘These, I suppose, build their scheme on the fact, that 
the Jewish children were universally circumcised, on the direction 
given by Christ to ministers, to teach all nations, baptizing 
them, &c.; on the declarations of Christ concerning little children ; 
and, perhaps, on some other foundation, of which I am igno- 
rant. 

After what has heen said concerning this subject in these 
discourses, it seems to me wholly unnecessary to make any far- 
ther observations on the scheme in question. The views, which 
I have formed of it, I have already expressed with sufficient mi- 
nuteness. If what I have said is not satisfactory; I shall de- 
spair of giving satisfaction. 

The other class require parents to make a profession of religion 


before they will permit their children to be baptized ; but neither 


require, nor expect, them to partake of the Lord’s Supper. In this 
manner parents are taught, that there isa distinction between 
the qualifications, which in the view of the Scriptures are neces- 
sary to warrant us to offer up our children in Baptism; and 
those, which are necessary to make us, lawfully, communicants 
at the table of Christ. This distinction appears to me to be 


% altogether unscriptural, In support of this observation I ob- 


‘serve, 


_ First. That the Scriptures have no where exhibiied two such 
distinct sets of qualifications. 

_ If such a distinction be found in the Scriptures ; it cannot be 
shown. Until it is shown, this position must be admitted. 

Secondly. The tenour of the Christian Covenant precludes every 
adea of such a distinction. : 

In this covenant we avouch Jehovah to be our God,.and ourselves 
to be his children. This is a full profession of piety. That a 
profession of piety ought to be sincere, and to be made with the 
heart, will not be questioned. But, if the Profession be sincere, 
it cannot he questioned, that the Professor has every possible 
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right, and is under every possible obligation, to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. If he believes the profession sincere; he will 
certainly. believe, that he has this right, and is under this obli- 
gation. If he believes, that it is not sincere; he will certainly . 
believe, that he has made it hypocritically and wickedly : for 
he cannot doubt, that God requires truth in the inward parts. 
If, before he has made a profession, he doubts whether he shall 
make it with sincerity ; he certainly cannot but know, that he, 
who doubteth, is condemned, and that whatsoever is not of faith 
is sins thatis, as J understand St. Paul, we cannot do that, which 
we do not find to be with a fair, rational probability, warranted 
in the Scriptures. That he, who enters into covenant with God, 
should possess truth in the inward parts, cannot be doubted. 
For unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou to do, that thou 
shouldest declare my satutes, or that thou shouldest take my cove- 
nant into thy mouth? ‘That real religion, or the religion of the 
heart, ought to be professed in a covenant with God, where the 
words always contain a profession of real religion, cannot be 
doubted by a man of common sobriety. No more can it be 
doubted, that he, who is about to make this profession, ought 
first to be fairly persuaded, that he can, and shall, make it sin- 
cerely. If it cannot be made sincerely ; it is, 1 think, unanswer- 
ably evident, that it ought not to be made at all. In what man- 
ner, and on what grounds, he, who makes a profession, which 
he either knows, or believes, to be false, can, in consequence of 
that profession, expect blessings for himself or his children, | 
eonfess myself unable to divine. 

Tenderness of conscience is, | am aware, usually pleaded for 
the practice, against which, I contend; and is pleaded in the 
following manner. ‘ The person, who wishes to make a profes- 
sion of religion, for the purpose of obtaining Baptism for his chil- 
dren, feels, that they ought not to be deprived of such a privi- 
lege through his negligence ; and is satisfied to enter into cove- 
nant with God, and to dedicate his children to Him; but cannot 
come to the sacramental table, because of the denunciations, 
contained in the Scriptures against an unworthy participation of 
that ordinance. To this tenderness of conscience,”’ it is added, 
‘‘ Christian charity is bound to exercise a corresponding tender- 
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ness; and to permit him, who is the subject of it, to make a pro- 
fession with these views ; and of course, to suffer him to absent 
himself from the table of Christ, until his scruples shall be re- 
moved.” This plea, as it seems to me, proceeds wholly on a 
series of errors ; and those, | think, of a very unhappy nature. 
The tenderness of conscience, here alleged, appears to me to be 
wholly mistaken. Tenderness of conscience, in the true and 
proper sense, always supposes, that the person, who is the sub- 
ject of it, is sincerely inclined to do his duty, wherever he knows 
what it is. Its only perplexities, therefore, arise from the uncer- 
tainty of its duty. The person, who did not know that it was 
lawful, and was not satisfied that it was unlawful, to eat things 
offered to idols, would feel himself deterred from eating these 
things by tenderness of conscience. A person, who, with a be- 
lief that he was a Christian, has made a profession of religion, 
may afterwards doubt whether he was really a Christian, and 
whether his profession was sincere; and, of course, may enter- 
tain serious and distressing scruples concerning the lawfulness 
of his attendance upon the Lord’s Supper. To tenderness of 
conscience thus existing, and thus exercised, or exercised in the 
same manner on any other occasion, Christians are bound to 
give every charitable indulgence. 4 

But the case in hand appears to me to be of a widely different 
nature. Here the original supposition, as declared by the can- 
didate himself, is, that he is not in his own view a Christian. 
Of this he exhibits himself as being clearly satisfied: for he al- 
leges it as a reason, why he cannot come to the sacramental ta- 
ble. But he thinks, that, without being a Christian, he may 
offer up his children in baptism. 

This error is founded on the supposition, that there is one con- 
dition, upon which, men may lawfully dedicate their children to 
God in baptism; and another, upon which they may lawfully 
come to the Lord’s Supper, This is a distinction, wholly un- 
known to the Scriptures. The only condition, on which both 
these things may be done, is, that we first offer up ourselves to 
God in the covenant of grace. Until this is done, we can law- 
fully celebrate neither of these sacraments. When it is done, 
we can with exactly the same lawfulness celebrate them both. 
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But the person, concerned, actually enters into this covenant. 
In this transaction he is sincere; or he is not. In other words, | 
he is a Christian, or he is not a Christian. If he is not; he can- 
not make this covenant with God in truth, and therefore cannot 
make it at all. Ifhe is; as he engages to walk in all the com- 
mandments of God, he is not only entitled, but obliged, by his 
own engagement, as well as by the divine command, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Another error in this scheme, is the supposition of the candi- 
date, that he can dedicate his children to Ged, while he cannot de- 
dicate himself. If his heart is right; that is, if he is religiously 
sincere, in one of these cases; it will be so in the other; and 
the offering will in both cases be accepted. If he be not thus 
sincere in the one case; he will not be sincere in the other; and 
the offering will be accepted in neither. In vain will it be pre- 
tended, that a man loves his children better than himself; or that 
he can perform an act of religious duty on their behalf, which 
he cannot perform on his own. 

Another error, attending this scheme, is the supposition, that 
baptism, is, in its own nature, a privilege. Nothing is a privilege, 
in the religious sense, but what God has made such: and He has 
made nothing such, except in his own way, and on his own 
terms. Baptism is a privilege, when administered, and receiv- 
ed, in the manner appointed by him; but in ne other. Wher 
this ordinance is received in any other manner, it is plainly no 
obedience to any command of his; and therefore has no 
promise; and, let me add, no encouragement to hope for a — 
blessing. Blessings descend, when God is pleased to give 
them. But he cannot be expected to give them, unless when he 
is obeyed. 

Thirdly ; This scheme introduces disorder into the Christian — 
Church. 

Some of the persons, who hold this scheme, consider those, 
who make a profession, without an intention to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, as being members of the Church: yet, so faras I 
know, very few of them regard themselves as sustaining this 
character. Accordingly, few of them offer to vote in ecclesi- 
astical proceedings. Others consider them, as they usually con- 
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sider themselves; to wit, as not being members of the Church. 
If they are not members of the Church; it may be asked, but 
cannot be answered, Why do they act as church-members in of- 
fering their children in Baptism? If they are members of the 
Church; it may be asked in the same unanswerable manner, 
Why do they not act as church-members throughout ;_particular- 
ly in celebrating the Lord’s Supper? The Scriptures have con- 
fined Infant Baptism to the children of those who are members ; 
and all these they have required to do all things, whatsoever 
Christ hath commanded. But there is not a more solemn com- 
mand; there is not a command, which addresses itself to the 
heart of a Christian in a more forcible and affecting manner ; 
than, This do in remembrance of mee Yet the persons in ques- 
tion not only live in a constant disobedience to this command; 
but, when they assumed the covenant, plainly declared, that they 
formed no design of performing this duty. Upon this plan they 
were received both by the Minister, and the Church, to whom 
they joined themselves. At the same time, although these per- 
sons disobey this command through life, they are, so far as I 
know, never called in question concerning their disobedience by 
any Church, with which they have been united. In what man- 
ner this conduct can be supposed consistent with the duty of Mi- 
nisters to teach, and of Churches to require, those, who are of 
their communion, to observe all things, whatsoever Christ hath 
commanded, I am unable to explain. | 

» Several other things of minor importance, which I heat not 
time to consider at present, are alleged in behalf of this practice. 
Indeed, had I ever so much time, they are of too little weight te 
demand any very serious attention. 

On the other hand, the evils resulting from it are, at least in 
my view, of serious importance. It introduces into the minds 
of those within, and those without, unhappy views concerning 
the importance of the covenant; concerning that profession of 
religion, which we make, when we enter into it ; and concern- 
_ ing the nature and tendency, the obligation and efficacy, of 
' both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. All these, as they are 
| presented to us in the Gospel, are, even in the view of the 
Church itself, lowered beneath the Evangelical standard: while 
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in the apprehension of others, they are apt to be regarded as 
mere forms, and cease to be considered as’ services of piety. 
The discipline of the Church, at the same time, becomes unhing- 
ed. Negligence in one case begets negligence in another; and 
thus a be ibral spirit of disregarding this duty takes possession 
of the Church at large. In this state of things, it is hardly pos-— 
sible, that Christians should improve, or that sinners should feel 
any strong inducements to enrol themselves in their number. 

I]. L shall now attempt to show what Baptism is, considered as 
an external religious rite; or, in other words, in what manner Bap- 
tismis to be adininistered. 3 

pi this subject, 1 observe, 4 

. Those to whom this ordinance is to be administered, are'te — 
be ences the name of the Father, and mane sei and of the ‘ 

Holy Ghost. 
_ Tn other words, they are to be admitted into the visible family 
of God in the world; to have his covenant publicly established 
on them, by receiving this ordinance, its initiatory seal; to be 
openly enrolled among his children ; if to take his Name ab 
them as a godly seed. 

‘The reasons, why I suppose persons should be baptized into, 
and not in, the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
_ Ghost, 1 have alleged in former discourses. It will be unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. is 

2. They are to be baptized by a Minister of the Gospel. 

The proof of this position lies in the fact, that the commission pi 
to baptize- was given to no other. No ihc therefore, a * 


warranted to Buriat this office. © | ae 
3. Baptism is to be administered with Water only. —~ “oe ie 
This, only, is mentioned in the Scriptures. ae oe had 
therefore, can with propriety be used by us. ve ‘Vien 


4. This water may be administered indifferently, oe ry Sprink- 
ies Affusion, or Immersion. 

On this subject, the Christian world has, for a eionbidebala 
Jength of time, been disturbed by the clashing opinions, and la- 
borious contests, of men, arranged on the two sides of the ques- 
‘tion concerning Baptism. It is remarkable, that those, who 
have adopted the doctrine of Infant Baptism, have very pereraral 
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dy considered sprinkling, or affuston, and that those who have 
opposed it, have considered Immersion, respectively, as the pro- 
per modes of administration. Why this has happened, I am 
unable to explain. The latter of these classes have founded 
their opinion, professedly, on the proper meaning of the word 

— Barra, and its root Barrw ; and on certain texts, in which, they 
think, they find proofs, that the proper mode of. baptizing was 
Immersion, or Plunging. 

Concerning the former of these subjects I observe, 

1. That the body of learned Critics, and Lewxicographers, de- 
elare that the original meaning of both these words, is to tinge, 
stain, dye, or colour; and that, when it means Immersion, it is 
only in a secondary and occasional sense; derived from the 
fact, that such things as are dyed, stained, or coloured, are often 
immersed for this end. This interpretation of the words, also, 
they support by such a series of quotations, as seem unanswera- 
bly to evince, that this was the original, classical, meaning of 
these words. 

2. I have examined almost one hundred instances, in which 
the word BarnZw, and its derivatives, are used in the New Tes- 


tament; and four in the Septuagint: these, so far as | have ob- | 


served, being all the instances, contained in both. By te 


examination it is to my apprehension evident, that the following, . 
things are true: oun 


That the primary meaning of these terms 1s ala the 

Effect, not the Mode, of washing : vee 
# ayetT bat the mode is usually referred to incidentally, fae 
these words are mentioned; and that this is always the case, 
wherever the ordinance of inca is mentioned, anda refer- 


aor. 


. guise made, at the same time, to the mode of administration: 
That these words, although often capable of denoting any 
mode of washing, whether by Affusion, Sprinkling, or Immer- 
sion, (since cleansing was familiarly accomplished by the Jews 
in all these ways ;) yet, in many instances, cannot. without ob- 
vious impropriety be made to signify Immersion 3 and in. oun. 


cannot signify itatall. REYES on Revie us 
St. Paul informs us, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, Moreover Brethren, a 
would not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our Fathers were 
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under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; And were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud, and in the sea. Happily forus, 
we have so particular an account of this transaction, as to be 
able to determine, absolutely, what St. Paul intended ie a" 
Baptism of the Israelites in this instance. 

In Exodus xiii. 21, 22, it is said, And the Lbbd went bafoth 
them, that is, the children of Israel, by day in a pillar of a cloud, 
to lead them in the way, and by night, ina pillar of fire, to give 
them light, to go by day and night. He took not away the pillar 
of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by mght, from before the 
people. In the fourteenth chapter, 19th and 20th verses, it is said, 
And the Angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel, re- 
moved, and went behind them; and the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face, and stood behind them; and it came be- 
tween the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; and it 
was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by night to 
these, so that the one came not near the other, all the mght.. And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, and the Lord caused the 
sea to go back, by a strong east wind, all that mght, and: made the 
sea dry land ; and the waters were divided; and the children of 
Israel went inte the midst of the sea, upon the dry ground; and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on thet left. 
In these passages, we find among others the sphere: facts - 
clared. 


First; That God, or the angel of God, went setae dies Svat | 


ites, re the commencement of their journey at Succoth, ina 


pillar of cloud by day, and in a pillar of fire by night, until they — 


were overtaken by Pharaoh and his army, on the writes of the 
Red Sea beside Pihahiroth. " 

Secondly; That the angel of God, who hitherto ha gone | Lies 
fore the camp of Israel, removed, and went behind them, toge- 


ther with the pillar of the cloud; and that this symbol of the 


Divine presence was.a source of peculiar darkness to the Egyp- 


tians, and of peculiar light to the Children of Israel ; so on the 


former came not near the latter all the night. 
Thirdly; That the waters of the Red Sea were divided, SO as 
to be a wall on the right hand, and on the left. 


en 


« 
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- Fourthly ; That the Children of Israel went into the midst of 
the sea upon dry ground. | 

In the whole of this story, it is evident, there is no account 
whatever of that Baptism of the Israelites, mentioned by St. Paul 
in the passage quoted from 1 Corinthians. There is not even an al- 
lusion to this Baptism, unless it is in the declaration, that the pil- 
lar of the cloud went from before the Israelites, and stood behind 
them. By the waters of the Red Sea, they were not,even sprin- 
kled; much less immersed, but went, as Moses expressly informs 
us, between two walls of water, upon the dry ground. Neither 
is there here any account, that they were baptized in the cloud, 
whatever this phraseology may mean. 

But what Moses has omitted, Asaph has particularly recorded 
in the 77th Psalm, in the following words. The waters saw thee 
O God; the waters saw thee; they were afraid; the depths also 
were troubled ; the clouds poured out water; the skies sent out a 


sound. Thine arrows also went abroad ; the voice of thy thunder | 


was in the heaven; the lightnings lightened the world; the 
Earth trembled and shook. Thy way was in the sea, and thy 
path in the great waters; and thy footsteps are not known: Thou 


leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron. In _ 


this account of the passage through the Red Sea, we have the 
Baptism, spoken of by St. Paul, expressly mentioned ; together 


with several other facts, not recorded by the Historian. The — 


Clouds poured forth water upon them, or descended upon them 
in rain, while they were journeying through the sea. ‘The mar- 
ginal and literal translation, is The clouds were poured forth with 
waters. There is reason to believe from this declaration, that, 
when the cloud passed from the van of the Israelites to the rear, 
or when, in the language of the Psalmist,they were poured fourth 
from before the Jsraeltes to stand behind them, the rain may 
have descended from the cloud during this passage. Whether 
this be admitted, or not, it is clear, that this is the only account 
of the Baptism, mentioned by St. Paul, which is contained in 
the Old Testament. And it is equally clear, that this Baptism 
was a Cleansing, accomplished by the sprinkling of rain, and 
certainly not by Immersion. The fancy of some of my Antago- 
nists, that the cloud in some manner or other, embosomed the 
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Israelites by resting upon them, and thus enveloping them, as 
water envelopes a person immersed in it, would appear well, I 
think, in Poetry; but has an aspect scarcely serious, enough to 
claim a place i ina Theological discussion. | whist Snes 
Here then, is one instance, in which this word danpis cleans: 
ing by Sprinkling,, and not by Immersion. | a | 
Another is found in Hebrews ix. 10; Which au bab an 
meats, and drinks, and divers washings, dspogos Barridpors, diverse 
Baptisms. The word dsagogo, when united with a substantive in 
the same number, denotes regularly, that the things, signified by 
the substantive, are different in their nature. Thus in the present 
ease, the phrase, diverse Baptisms, denotes Baptisms, which were 
different in their nature from each other. Now as the Klement, 
with which all these washings were accomplished, was water, 
the difference lay, of course, only in the manner, in which, the 
washing was performed. Here, then, is another instance, in 
. which the word signifies something , altogether different from Im- 
mersion. ‘ dail 
Another example is found in Matthew iii. 11; Where Jolt 
the Baptist says concerning Christ, He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. The bare rendering of this passage, 
He shall immerge you in the Holy Ghost, and in fire, is, one would 
think, a sufficient exposition of the impropriety. of translating 
BarciZw, by the word immerge, or plunge. Substitute elecnnet 
for immerge; and the impropriety vanishes. beens | 
But we are not left to conjecture concerning. this subject 
Both. Prophecy and History inform us of the manner, in which 
this Baptism was accomplished. The Prophet Joel, Chapter 
ii. 28, 29, says, It shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons, and your daughters 
shall prophecy, your old men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions, and also upon the hand-maidens, in those days, 
will Ipour out my Spirit. Such is the language of the Prophecy, 
which St. Peter declares to have been fulfilled on this occasion. 
The History is given us in the following words. And when 
the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one ac- 
cord, in one place; and suddenly there came a sound from Hea- 
ven, as of a rushing, mighty wind; and it filled all the house, 
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where they were sitting ; and there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues, like as of fire; and it sat upon each of them; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost. Here we are directly told, 
that the Baptism with the Holy Ghost, and with fire, was accom- 
plished ‘by the Affusion of both on the Disciples, from Heaven. 
To avoid | orce of these direct declarations of the Prophet 
and the Historian, some of those, with whom I am contending, 
have, in the indulgence of an excursive imagination, gravely 
told us, that St. . Luke declares es the Holy Ghost to have filled the 
house. Hence they a the sii ia og were envelop- 
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Beside the ae a ccicy and, as I think, ve Nation 
of attributing place and. extension, in this manner, to the Di- 
vine Spirit, these gentlemen do « irect violence to the words of 
the Evangelist. St. Luke informs us, that the sound filled the 
house. The pronoun /t, which precedes the verb filled, has, for 
its antecedent, sound; the only substantive in the verse, to which 
it can possibly refer. The words of the original are still more 
explicit; and are thus literally rendered: And suddenly there 
_ came from~Heaven a sound, like that of a rushing mighty wind, 
| and filled the whole house, where they were sitting. Were there 
_ any room for a possible doubt, that doubt is removed by the 
| exposition of an Inspired Commentator. Therefore, says the 
Apostle Peter, verse 33, being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
| He, that is, Christ, hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
| hear. The word, translated hath shed forth, is eevee, Kathe “pour- 
ed out: the same verb, which St. Peter uses to denote the same 
thing in translating the passage from Joel. Here, then, is 
| another instance, in which the word BarsiZy does not mean, to 
| immerse. 
‘FP shall be excused, on account of the length of even the most 
| conéise comments of this nature, from proceeding any farther. 
_ Suffice it, to say, that there are many other instances, in which 
it is, in my ‘own view, incredible, that this verb, and its deriva- 
: tives, should mean Immersion ; and that. on the contrary, Cleans- 
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meaning. | rt 
3. It is incredible, that tia lites whom 2 J 
mes wilderness, were immersed, : 


proper P dress: in which to bai tb ila poli not. even 
know, that he would baptize them. © It will not be -mistrusted, 
that this promiscuous assembly were ‘immersed naked. Mo 
have immersed them, with their clothes on, would have exposed 
pe to certain disease anddeath. . oY SRepere  siats 
. It is impossible, that those, whom Peter and his companions 
aa on the day of Pentecost, should have been immersed. 

All the difficulties, which attended the Baptism of John’s fol- 
lowers, attended that of these people also; and probably, in a 
still higher degree ; because they did not assemble to be bap- 
tized, nor even to hear the preaching of the Aposties. © They, 
therefore, certainly assembled in their own usual dress. At the 
same time, it seems almost. a thing of course, that the Apostles, 
who had just received a spiritual Baptism, by the Affusion of the 
Holy Ghost, and announced it to their hearers, should follow the 
mode, in which this Baptism was administered to them, ‘in ad- 
ministering the Baptism, which was symbolical of oy to. ‘their 
hearers. PRO OT Dea 

But, independently of these ogubidcieatiieidl the thing ‘itaetp | 
could not be done by the Apostles, in the circumstances, and within 
the time, specified, in the mode of immersion. ‘Sts Luke informs 
us, that they, who received the word of Peter were then baptized 5 
and that the same day there were added to them about three thou- 
sand souls. The only way, in which these persons could be 
known to be added to the Church, or could in fact be added to 
the Church, was by their Baptism. They were, therefore, baptiz- 
ed that day. But the Apostles could not, in any supposable cir- 
cumstances, furnished by the City of Jerusalem, nor indeed in 
any circumstances whatever, baptize by Immersion three thou- 
sand persons within the utmost part of that day, which the story 
will allow us to consider as left for this purpose, after the other 
‘ransactions, mentioned in it, were endeds The least considera- 
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_ tion of the time, necessary for each administration, will clearly 
_ show this im possibility. I conclude, therefore, without hesita- 
tion, that th ese p persons were not immersed. 

5. The fact, that the Affusion of the Holy Ghost is called Bap- 
tism, ts a direct proof that the Affusion of Water is, in the view of 
the Sc riptures, Baptismalso. eh 
The only question, with. meine are here concerned, respects 

the méde merely. Ih then, the communication of the Holy 
Ghost, whether for the purpose of enduing with supernatural 
gifts, or of sanetifying the soul, regularly expressed in the Scrip- 
tures by the verbs exxew, xxv, and exyuv, to pour out, be in the 
same Scriptures styled Baptism; then the affusion of water in 
the ordinance symbolical of this spiritual Baptism, is, in the 
view of the Scriptures, Baptism also. 

6. Christ has expressly taught us, that Immersion is unessential 
to the administration of this ordinance. 

In John xiii. when Christ offered to wash the feet of Peter, he 
at first opposed it; but, afterwards consenting, requested, that 
not only his feet, but his hands arid this head, might be washed 
also. Our Saviour replied, He that is washed need not, save to 
 washhis feet ; butis clean every whit. The word, here rendered, 
he thatis washed, is,‘o dsAsuevs, generally denoting the washing 
| of the whole body, or bathing ; and by respectable Critics is sup- 
| posed to have this meaning here. My reasons for differing from 

them are the following. 
First; The words of Christ are a reply to those of Peter, and 
: ‘eile to oppose the proposal made by him, that his master phoud 
| wash his hands, and his head, as well as his feet. BAT 


But the declaration, that a person bathed has no occasion to - 


| wash any part of his body, except his feet, contains no oppo- 
sition to Peter’s proposal; since Peter was not bathed; nor in- 
deed any relation to it, so far as appears to me, except what is 
very distant and fanciful. 

Secondly; Peter, upon this declaration of Christ, yields the 
point ; and consents to have his feet only washed, on the ground 
of this declaration. 

_ Had he understood his master to intend by AsAsuevos, a person 
who had been bathed ; he would naturally have replied. that this 
m: Vou. ¥. AZ 
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was not his own situation; at least, he could not ine to . 
think in this manner. 

Thirdly; The opinion of those, who consider Christ as eli 
here of a person bathed, is, if I mistake not, that He intends, by a 
Jigurative use of this term, a person regenerated, or sanctified. 
But, in this sense, I cannot see, that the declaration is true. 
Understood in this manner, Christ declares, that a person, whe 
is regenerated, is, with a small additional purification, perfect. 
The Scriptures, on the contrary, exhibit mankind as very im- 
perfect in their best estate. St. Paul, when he wrote the Epis- — 

tle to the Romans, and was about fifty-six years of age, and of — 
course far advanced in the Christian character, says, Oh! wretch- — 
ed man, that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? It can hardly be believed, 1 think, that in the view of 
Paul, the additional purification, indicated by washing the feet, 
would have made him a perfect man. 

If Christ is supposed here to intend a literal bathing; the 
meaning is obvious enough, and undoubtedly contains a truth ; 
‘but the application of it to the case in hand, seems difficult, if 
not impossible, to be conceived ; the situation of a pectiny whe 
had been bathed, not being that ‘of Peter. | , 

The meaning of the passage? in my view, is this. The wash- 
ing of the Disciple’s feet was a symbolical washing. As Christ 
performed it, it exhibited, on the one hand, his pre-eminent cone 
descension, and on the other, indicated the fact, that He was the 
Author of their internal purification. This appears to me deci- 
sively proved by the declaration of Christ in answer to Peter, 
who, al first, not understanding the design of the washing, and 
thinking it very improper, that his Master should denon it for — 
him, said, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Christ then answered — 
him, Jf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me : that is, “ Un- } 
less thou receivest the sanctification from me, of which this wash- — 
ing isa symbol, thou art not my Disciple.” . Peter appears to 4 
me, plainly, to have understood it in the same manner : for, be- 
ing now acquainted with the real design of Christ, he replied; Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands, and my head: Christ rejoined, 
he that is washed, needeth not, save to wash his feet; but rs clean 


every whit. A symbolical washing is perfect although applied 
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only to the feet; as perfect, as ifit were also applied to the hands 
and the head. If this construction be admitted, it must also be 
admitted, that the declaration is general, and extends to every 
other symbolical washing; and therefore, to Baptism, u unless : 
excluded by some plain exception. 

7. The same doctrine is taught by God in the thirty-sixth chap- 
ser of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

Here, speaking of the Israelites, He says, Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; and I will put my 
spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes. Whether 
this is a direct prediction of the ordinance of Baptism, as well 
as of the Regeneration symbolically denoted’ by it, or not, is, to 
the present purpose, a matter of indifference. It cannot be de- 
nied, that it is symbolical language, in which God thought it 
proper to denote Regeneration, by the affusion of his Spirit upon 
the soul. But if the language describing the act of sprinkling, 
was proper symbolical language to denote the act of Regenerat- 
ing, then the act itself of sprinkling, is a proper symbolical act, 
unless God has made it improper by some plain declaration. 


_ The propriety of the act, as a symbol, is evidently the only. 


source of propriety in using the language, descriptive of the 
act, asa symbolical exhibition of that, which v6 denotes; to wit, 
Regeneration. 

To these observations may be added, the unsuitableness of 
immersion as an ordinance of public worship, to the circumstances 
of many nations in the world. 

In a nation, whose manners are like ours, there is, to say the 


least, a degree of impropriety in this practice, which is very un- 
happy. This, it will be easily seen, is a subject, on which I can- 
not here expatiate. It will be sufficient to say, that, whatever 
impressions may be made by this practice in countries, where 
Bathing is a standing custom ; here, they are of a very unfortu- 


nate nature, and such as are directly opposed to every religious 


feeling. I speak from facts, and not from opinions; and from 
facts, repeated through a century, and therefore operating, not 
_ by their novelty, but by their nature. 


At the same time, the Health, and the Lives, of those, who are 


baptized, are often injured, and destroyed. Here, also, I speak 
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from facts. Both these considerations form, I acknowledge, only 
a presumptive argument in the present case; for God has an un- 
questionable right to require us to undergo “ee exposure, or any 
other, according to his good pleasure. But the presumption is 
a very strong one; and to be admitted in its full force, unless 
the practice, he gee for, is expressed with indubitable clear- 
ness. ik Re 
On the texts, alleged by those, with ep we am snechaadinasii as 
proofs of Baptism by Immersion, I shall make but a few observa- 
tions: because the discourse has already been long; and, par- 
ticularly, because they appear to me, to furnish very little sup- 
port.to the side of the question, in behalf of which they are al- 
leged. It is said of our Saviour, that after He was baptized, he 
went up straightway from the water, ovz8y aro 8 vores, He ascended 
from the water: the word avaSuvw signifying to go, or come, up ; 
to ascend; in whatever manner. This passage appears to be 
descriptive, solely of Christ’s ascending the banks of Jordan, 
aiter he had received Baptism. That this is not the meaning of 
the phrase cannot be shown; nor rendered probable. The 
preposition amo, is erroneously rendered out of in our translation. 
{ts proper: meaning, as every Greek. scholar knows, is from ; 
and can be out of, only by accident: asin Matthew vil. 4. Let 
me pull out the mote out of thine eye. Even here it would be 
much better rendered, Let me take the mote from thine eye. If 
Matthew intended to express Christ’s rising out of the water ; 
he has certainly used phraseology of a very peculiar nature. 
Another passage, often triumphantly alleged for the same pur- 
pose, is Acts vill. 38,39, dnd they went down both into the water, 
both Philip, and the Eunuch ; and he baptized him, and when 0 they 
were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip. To the translation, here, no reasonable objection can 
be made. I will, therefore, not avail myself of what might how- 
ever be justly alleged, to wit, that, ss, may with equal propriety. 
signify to, and ex, from. Still I object to the negation of my. 
Antagonists, for these reasons, At 
First; That we as naturally say that they: vans into the. water, 
of those who went in to the depth of the knees, or even of the 
ancles, as of those who have plunged themselves. uhpacaseal 
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Secondly ; The declarations, here made, are made concerning 
the Eunuch and Philip alike. Of both it is said, that they went 
down into the water; if we render the word sis, into. Of both, 
also, itis said, that when they were come up out of the water ; if we 
render the word s, out of. Now let us see what will be the true 
import of the passage, according to this mode of construing the 
words in question. And they went down, both, into the water, both 
Philip and the Eunuch: that is, they were both plunged. And he 
baptized him; that is, Philip plunged the Eunuch. And when 
they were come up out of the water, that is, when they had both 
been plunged the second time, and risen up from their immer- 
sion, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip. n other words, 
both were plunged twice ; and the Eunuch, the third time. 

tis, I presume, unnecessary to comment on this version of the 
text under consideration. The only remark which I shall make 
upon it is; that the adoption of such a sense for the two words, 
oveSoww and xoraSawe, by some learned critics, in the face of this 
construction of this text, is not a little surprising. 

Thirdly ; I conclude, as I think, with certainty, that these 
words have no reference to the immersion of either; but are 
barely descriptive of the fact, that they went down to, or into, 
the water; in which, perhaps, they waded a little distance. 

Another text of the same nature is Romans vi. 4; Therefore 

we are buried with him, by Baptism into death. The word buried 
is here supposed to denote Immersion. In the next verse it is 
said, Hor if we are planted together in the likeness of his death. 
: My Antagonists are bound to show, that this figurative expres- 
sion, which refers to the same thing, does not as strictly signify 
the mode, in which Baptism is received, as the word buried ; 
and, if it does, to point out the particular mode of administering 
Baptism, denoted by the word planted. 
‘These are among thé texts, most frequently alleged by those, 
with whom I am contending. I do not suppose, that they are 
regarded as being of any great importance to the controversy. 
Their principal strength lies, as I conceive, in their own view, in 
what they suppose to be the original meaning of the words 
Bane, and Boxrw; and these texts are. pressed into the service, 
as auxiliaries, If, then, their principal support fails, as, if I mis- 
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take not, | have shown that it does; these texts will be alleged 
| without success. The general conclusion, therefore, appears to 
me to stand on solid ground; to wit, that Baptism is in the 


i Scriptures instituted as a symbol of the Affusion of the Spirit of 


God, upon the soul, in regeneration,.and the cleansing of its 
sins by the blood of Christ; and that the Mode, in which it is 
administered, is not in the Borip fried exhibited as a subject of 
serious importance, and is no where declared to be Immersion. 
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And as they did eat, Jesus took bread and blessed, and break it; 
and gave to them, and said, take, eat, this is my body. And 
he took the cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave it to 
them ; 3 and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, this is 
my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many. And 
when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount of 


| Olives. 

| Havine considered at length the Nature, Intention, and, Subjects, 

of Baptism, and the Manner in which it is to be administered ; | 
_ shall now proceed to examine the other Sacramental ordinance 
_ of the Christian Church; the Lord’s Supper. In the progress of 
_ this examination, I propose to consider, 

I. The Nature, and, 

| WL The Design, of this ordinance ; 


te | 
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Ti. The Qualifications necessary for attendance upon it ; 
IV. The Disposition with which, it is to be attended ; ane 
V. The Motives to this attendance. 

I. The Nature of this ordinance may be generally described in 


‘the following manner. 


It is a symbolical religious service, instituted by Christ as a 


Pe gitacthoration of his death. The symbols are Bread broken, 
and Wine poured out: denoting the breaking of his Body, and 


the effusion of his Blood, upon the cross. The bread is to be 
broken, and the wine poured out, by a Minister of the Gospel 
only ; and, by him, both are to be distributed to every member 
of the Church, who is present. All these are to receive them 
both: the Romish doctrine, that the Laity are to receive this or- 
dinance in one kind, and only the Clergy in both kinds, being 
merely a human invention, uncountenanced by the Scriptures. 
Before the administration of each of these elements, a prayer is 
to be made; in which the blessing of God is to be implored upon 
the celebration of the ordinance, and thanks are to be given to 
him, for his mercy, and goodness, generally, and, particularly, 
as displayed in the interesting event which is commemorated. 
The whole service is to be concluded with singing a psalm, or 
hymn, by the communicants. 

This solemnity has been commonly styled a Sacrament, from 
the resemblance between the engagement, made to Christ by the 
communicants, and the oath of the Roman soldiery, by which, 
they pledged their fidelity to their general. This name, how- 
ever, it bears in common with the ordinance of Baptism. __ 

It is also often called the Eucharist ; Evxagisia ; probably from 
the use of the word cuxapsntas, having given thanks, found in all 
the accounts of this Institution, contained inthe New Testa- 
ment. | 

But the most usual name, whichid it bears among Christians, 
is the Lord’s Supper; the origin of which needs no explana- 
tion. 

The Time, at which this ordinance is to be celebrated, is. ‘of 
no material importance. It was instituted in the evening: it 
is, however, celebrated most commonly at noon. This fact : 
seems to have been determined by mere convenience: and, 
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as the Scriptures have laid no stress on the time of celebra- 
tion, it has been determined, I think, with entire propriety. I 
cannot but observe here, that as the time, and manner, of cele- 
bration, when this ordinance was instituted, are distinctly exhi- 
bited: those, who contend so strenuously for Immersion, as essen- 
tial to the ordinance of Baptism, from the meaning of the word 
Barrio, and the few hints, which they think they find in the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, at the best doubtful, are bownd, on their 
own principles, to spread a table inthe evening, to sit in a reclining 
posture, and thus to celebrate this sacrament, on the evening pre- 
ceding every Lords day. All this ought, also, to be done in a 

large upper room, contained in a private dwelling. It is presum- 
ed, no reason can be given, why so much solicitude, should be 
shown concerning the mode of administering Baptism, and so 
little concerning the mode of administering the Lord’s Supper. 

This ordinance is customarily celebrated by a great part of the 
churches in New-England, on the first Sabbath of every month. 

This seems to be as frequent, as convenience will ordinarily allow. 
In the Presbyterian churches, it is celebrated either twice, or four 
times, in a year: an infrequency, for which I am unable satis- 
factorily to account. 

Il. The Design of the Lord’s Supper may be summarily exhibit- 
ed in the following manner ; 

It is intended, 

1. To represent the great sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. 

- The truth here declared is sufficiently evident from the break- 
ing of the bread, and the pouring out of the wine; and com- 
pletely, from the words of Christ; This is my body which is 
broken for you. 1 Cor. xi. 24. And this is my blood of the New 
Testament which is shed for many. Mark xiv. 24. Accordingly, 
all Christians, so far as I know, have admitted the position as 
true. 

In a former discourse concerning Baptism, I have remarked, 
what indeed is felt and acknowledged by all men, that sensible 
impressions are much more powerful than those, which are made 
on the understanding. This truth is probably neither so fully, 
nor so deeply, realized in any religious ordinance, as in the 
Lord’s Supper. The breaking of the bread, and the pouring 
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out of the wince, exhibit the sacrifice of Christ, with a force, a 
liveliness of representation, confessed by all Christians, at all 
times ; and indeed by most others also; and unrivalled in its 
efficacy even by the Passover itself. All the parts of this ser- 
vice are perfectly simple, and are contemplated by the mind 
without the least distraction or labour. The Symbols are exact, 
and most lively, portraits of the affecting Original; and present 
to us the crucifixion, and the sufferings, of the great Subject of it, 
as again undergone before our eyes. We are not barely taught; 
we see, and hear, and, of consequence, feel, that Christ our Pass- 
over was slain for us, and died on the Cross, that we yoo 
live. 

As this event, more interesting to mankind, than any other, 
which has ever existed, is thus clearly presented to us in this or- 
dinance ; so those doctrines of the Christian system, which are 
most intimately connected with it, are here exhibited with a corres- 
ponding clearness. Particularly, the Atonement, which this Di- 
vine Person thus accomplished for mankind, is here seen in the 
strongest light. With similar certainty, is that depraved charac- 
ter of man, which is here expiated, unfolded to our view: the im- 
possibility of our justification by works of Law ; our free jusiifica- 
tion by the grace of God, through faith in the blood of Christ : and 
generally, the whole scheme of reconciling apostate man to his of 
fended Creator. 

The guilt of sin, particularly, is exhibited to us, in the snide 
est colours. This ordinance, by presenting to us in the most 
lively and affecting manner, the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
powerfully enforces on us a conviction, that those sufferings 
were necessary. Every Christian will readily subscribe to the 
declarations of St. Paul; Jf there had been a Law given, which 
could have given life; verily Righteousness should have been by 
the Law ; and if righteousness come, or be, by the Law, then Christ | 
is dead in vain. Had such a law been possible, and proper in 
the sight ef God; it would, I think, certainly have been publish- 
ed io mankind. Had it been possible, this cup would have passed 
from Christ. Could the great purpose of pardoning sin, and justi- 
fying sinners, have been accomplished without the death of the 
Son of God; this event could never have found a place in the 
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counsels of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. To accomplish this 
end, then, the Infinite mind saw no proper way, which was less ex- 
pensive. How fearfully guilty are those, to expiate whose sins 
this glorious Person died on the Cross; to save whom, this death 
was indispensable BS ep 

In this solemn ordinance, these truths are in a sense soins ; 
The guilt of sin is here written with a pen of iron, and with the 
point of a diamond. Christ, in a sense, ascends the Cross; is 
nailed to the accursed tree; is pierced with the spear; and 
pours out bis blood, to wash away the sins of men. Thus 
in colours of life and death, we here behold the wonderful scene, 
in which was laid on him the iniquity of us ail. 

2. The Lord’s Supper is designed to be a standing proof of the 
Mission of Christ, and of the truth of the Gospel, which 1s an ae- 
count of that Mission. 

In the first of the Discourses concerning Baptism, I made a 
similar observation concerning that ordinance ; and remarked, 
that I should defer the particular consideration of it-to a future 
time. The present is the occasion, to which I then referred. 
i now, therefore, observe generally, that Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are, together with the Christian Sabbath, standing proofs 
in the Church, of the mission of Christ, and the truth of his Gos- 
pel; and that the observations, which, in this view, are applica- 
ble to one of these subjects, are substantially applicable to the 
others also. St. Paul, after finishing his account of the Institu- 
tion of this ordinance, makes this remark, For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death iill 
He come. That, which the Spirit of Inspiration declares to be 
invariably done in the celebration of an ordinance, was undoubt- 
edly included in the Institution of that ordinance. But the Spi- 
rit of Inspiration here declares, that, whenever Christians cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper, they show forth, or exhibit, the reality 
of his death, until the time of his second coming. To do this, 
then, was one design, with which this ordinance was insti- 
tuted. 

The manner, in which the Lord’s Supper becomes, and ope- * 


rates as, a proof of these things, may be seen in the following 


particulars. 
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First. Jt was instituted, either at the time specified, or after- 
wards. If it was instituted at the time specified; it was cer- 
tainly instituted by Christ himself. His Enemies certainly 
would not, and did not, institute a solemn religious service, as a. 
memorial of a Person, whom they hated, and despised. His 
Friends would not dare to institute a religious service, unless 
it had been enjoined, or directly countenanced, by himself; or, 
in other. words, unless He himself had directed it. It was, 
therefore, instituted by himself. | da 

But if it was instituted by himself, it is. vnndcescanp to abe 
serve, it was instituted before his death, and with a full expecta- 
tion on his part, that he should die in the manner, predicted in the 
Institution itself; viz. upon the Cross. | It was also instituted by 
a Person, and in commemoration of the death of a Person, as- 
suming the character, and being believed by his followers right- 
fully to.assume the character, attributed to Christ: a Person, 
who came into the world with a mission from God, to publish 
the way of salvation, and to give his life a ransom for many. 
It is impossible, that men of that age, and country, should not 
know whether the Person, who is declared to have instituted this 
ordinance, lived; and lived among those, who were witnesses of 
the Institution. They could not but know whether the charac- 
ter, which is declared of him, was his true character in the view 
of his followers ; and whether he so lived, preached, and wrought 
miracles, suffered and died. His life, miracles, preaching, and 
whole apparent character, were all public; and were, therefore, 
certainly known to his Countrymen;, particularly to the Phari- 
sees, and other leaders of the Jews; who, with so much zeal, ha- 
tred, and envy, laboured, incessantly, with a severe and prying 
scrutiny, to detect his haltings, if he had any. 4! 

All these things, also, must have been known, particularly, 
to the Apostles. They lived with him daily; and saw every 
thing, which he did, heard every thing which he said, and knew, 
so far as the nature of the case would allow, every aie which he 
Was. goad 

Judas had access to him at all times, and knew the worst, aswell | 
as the best, of his character. He hated Christ, betrayed him to 
the Jewish leaders, and corresponded with them intimately. . If 
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Christ was an impostor; he knew it; and, instead of hanging 
himself under remorse of conscience for his treachery, would 
certainly have declared his Master’s fraud to the world, and con- 

gratulated himself for having delivered mankind from such a 
cheat. Particularly, he would have disclosed this to the Phari- 
sees ; and they to mankind. 

. But the Apostles themselves could never have commemorated 
a person, whom they believed to be an impostor, in an act of re- 
ligious worship. Whether he was an imposter, or not, they cer- 
tainly knew. In their long familiarity with him, they could not 
fail of understanding the nature of all his conduct. It was im- 
possible, that they should have thus commemorated a person, 
whom they believed to be a cheat; especially a person, who 
left them no worldly benefits; who was hated, and despised, 
by almost all their countrymen; and to follow whom was pro- 
ductive of unceasing obloquy, contempt, and persecution. No 
human being ever commemorated one, whom he believed to be 
an impostor, in this manner. : 

The Institution itself is a prophecy of the death of Christ, and 
of his death onthe Cross. He had, also, repeatedly prophesied 
the same event before, both to his Apostles and to others. It 
was publicly known; as the Pharisees prove in their conversa- 
tion with Pilate, Matt. xxvii. 62, &c. With equal publicity had 
he declared his resurrection on the third day: as is manifest in 
the same passage. If he did not thus die; if he did not thus 
rise; he was beyond all controversy proved to be an impostor ; 
and would have been remembered only with execration. No 
person, believed to be an impostor, has ever been remembered 
otherwise. 

If this Institution was introduced after the period specified ; this 
| fact ts, in the first place, contrary to the united declarations of Ec- 
| clesiastical History. 

Secondly ; ft 1s inexplicable ; and, 1 think, plainly impossible. 
_ Ifthe Lord’s Supper was not introduced at the time specified, 
| those, to whom it was first proposed, could not but certainly 
| know, that they had never heard of it before. ‘The Christians, to 
| whom it was first proposed, must have been those at Jerusa- 
tem, or at some other place; and the time of this proposal 
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must have been either before, or een the alii: of the 
Gospel. | , g 

If the Christians, to whom it was at first prinninls were daa 
at Jerusalem; they perfectly well knew the life, and death, of 
Christ; and the evidences of his mission, miracles, and charac- 
ter. If he had not lived, taught, wrought miracles, died, and 
risen again, in the manner declared ; it is ithpossible, that these 
persons should not have known the falsehood of these declara- _ 
tions. If they had not believed him to be the Messran; they 
must have believed him to be an impostor; and would never 
have commemorated him ina religious service. It is to be re- 
membered, that these persons were all Jews; whose bigotry to 
their own religion, and hatred to Christianity, are proverbial 
and wonderful; and who would no more willingly, to say the 
least, have commemorated Christ, as the Saviour of mankind, 
after, than before, his crucifixion ; unless they had become com- 
pletely convinced of his Resurrection, and consequently of his 
Messiahship. The very proposal of such a commemoration 
they would have received only with indignation and_ horror. 
This, certainly, would have been the state of facts, if the insti- 
tution had been attempted antecedently to the publication of Si. 
Matthew’s Gospel, written in Hebrew for the use of these vay 
people. 

If this sacrament was introduced after this period, and, tiie is 
necessary to give even plausibility to the. supposition, so long 
after, as to infer some obscurity, and oblivion of the events com- 
memorated; the attempt would have been attended with two insu- 
perable difficulties. The first is, St. Matthew declares, that Christ 
himself instituted this Sacrament. Those, to whom the proposal 
was now made for the first time, must of course, have seen, that 
the Apostles themselves had not obeyed the injunction of their 
Master, and therefore falsely professed to believe him to be the 
Messian. The account, given by Matihew, must have contradicted 
any accounts, which they could give, and clearly convicted them of 
gross and absolute disobedience to Christ, in a capital point of 
Christian practice. With Matthew, also, agree the other Evan- 
gelists. There must, therefore, have been an entire opposition 
between Matthew and the other Evangelists on the one side, and 
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those, who attempted to form this new Institution, on the other. 
Such a schism must have been too dangerous to have been ven- 
tured upon, for the sake of any Institution, in so early a period 
of the Church, and would not improbably have terminated its ex- 
istence. 

The second difficulty is, St. Luke declares, that the Disciples 
began the celebration of this Institution on the day of Pentecost ; 
ten days only after Christ’s Ascension; or just about that time ; 
and asserts, that they continued this practice daily, and weekly, 
without ceasing. See Acts il. 42, 46; and Acts xx. 7. The 
last of these passages, asserts this to have been the practice of 
the Apostles, on the first day of the week in the year 56: twen- 
ty-three years after the Crucifixion. The Book of the Acts ap- 
pears to have been finished in the year 64. The last declara- 
tion, therefore, assures us, that the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per continued to be a weekly practice of Christians until that 
time. Thus we learn: from St. Luke, that Christians, as a 
body, regularly celebrated the Lord’s Supper, under the au- 

thority of the Apostles, for twenty-seven years after the Cruci- 
fixion. . 

“St. Paul was converted about the year 37. He wrote the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians in the year 56. In this Epistle, 
in the eleventh chapter, twentieth verse, &c. he teaches us in the 
most decisive manner, that the Lord’s Supper was a standing 
ordinance in the Church at Corinth, and, by necessary analogy, 
in every other part of the world. The same thing he indicates, 
also, in Chapter x. 21. As St. Paul was converted, four years 
only after the Crucifixion, and was at Jerusalem with the other 
Apostles, three years afterwards ; it is impossible, that he should 
not have known, whether this ordinance was universally cele- 
brated, or not; and whether it had, or had not been universally 
celebrated, in the earliest moments of the Apostolic Church. 
St. Paul, is, thus, a decisive witness of the truth of St. Luke's 
account. Of both these testimonies it is further to be observed, 
that they are given incidentally, without any design of estab- 
lishing this fact, and for purposes of a totally different nature. 
Thay are, therefore, absolutely uifextEpesnsole, and undesign- © 
edly confirmatory of each other. 
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It may here with propriety be added, that Justin Martyr, who 
flourished about the year 130, and was born about the close of 
the first century, says, “ All Christians, both of the city and 
the country, assemble on Sunday, because our Lord rose on 
that day ; and then we hear read the writings of the Prophets and 
Apostles; then the person presiding makes a speech to the con- 
gregation, exhorting them to follow, and perform, the things, which 
they hear. After this we all unite in prayer, and then celebrate 
the sacrament ; and such, as are willing and able, give alms.’ 
Here the celebration of this ordinance is declared, by an unex- 
ceptionable Witness, to be the regular practice of all Christians, 
throughout the world, on every Lord’s day. The universality 
of this celebration, at the period specified, proves beyond de- 
bate, that it was an original practice of all the Apostles. 

With these testimonies of the Evangelists, and St. Paul, be- 
fore them, the Primitive Christians would have certainly seen, 
that the Institution was declared in the four Gospels, particu- 
larly in the three first, to have been instituted by Christ antece- 
dently to his death; and accompanied by a command, requiring 
a continual celebration of it by all his followers. In the Acts, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, it would be seen with 
equal certainty, that St. Luke, and St. Paul declared the cele- 
bration to have corresponded exactly with this command, and to 
have been thus regular, and universal, from the beginning. Had 
the Apostles, then, the only persons, who had sufficient authori- 
ty to introduce an ordinance of religious worship, proposed the 
Institution of this sacrament, as a new thing, at any distance of 
time after the crucifixion; they would have been seen directly 
to contradict their own assertions; which declared it to be in- 
stituted by Christ before his death, and to have been celebrated, 
regularly, by themselves from that date. At the same time, 
they must have attempted to impose another gross, and impos- 
sible, falsehood on their followers; viz. that they themselves 
had also regularly united in this celebration. It is obvious, 
that an attempt to establish this Institution, in such circumstances, 
would not only have been impracticable, but pre-eminently 
ridiculous ; and equally evident, that no man, who seriously made 
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such an attempt, could, in a ichaeiaanuiiail have any fol- 
lowers. an 

‘Thus, it is. clear, that the pH Supper. was. acluaied by 
Christ himself, at the time, and in the circumstances, specified ; 
that it is a standing, unanswerable proof of his mission, and of 
the Gospel which records it; and that. Christians, whenever 
they celebrate this ordinance, egies shew forth the Lord’s death 
until he come. 

3. The Institution of this ordinance exhibits, an & 5 strong rai. 
the purity of Christ’s character. _ | 
_,This sacrament was instituted by him as a commemoration of 
his death ; ; and proves unanswerably, that he foresaw with 
certainty the time, and the manner, in which he should dic. It 
proves, therefore, beyond debate, the following things. 

First; That he was a Prophet ; because he foresaw, and fore- 
told, a death, and the time, and the manner, in which he was to 
die. 

Secondly ; That . his pane was voluntary: because with this 
foresight, he might easily have avoided it. . 

Thirdly; That his death was intended to be an , atonement for 
sin; or,,in other words, his Body was broken, and his Blood shed, 
for many. 

Fourthly ; That He died without a crime. 

No crimina], who can escape the death, which rewards his 
crimes, ever yielded himself to such a death; particularly, to one 
so painful, as that upon the Cross. 

At the same time, no person ever introduced, no person can 
be supposed to intreduce, among any of mankind, much less 
among his friends and followers, a remembrance of himself as a 
Malefactor, publicly convicted of an infamous crime, and put to 
death by an infamous punishment. No man ever wished to 
| have any thing remembered concerning himself, which was not 
Mi creditable to his character. Much less would any man become 
the voluntary recorder of his own guilt, and the remembrancer 
of his own shame. But here, the death was in the highest de- 
gree infamous ; solicited by awhole nation, and its government ; 
awarded on, ihe.charge of a capital crime; and attended with 
elrcumstances of singular «disgrace, as well as of unexampled 

Vou. V. 45 
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, is 

suffering. ‘The commemoration of it was instituted by the suf- 
ferer, from his own choice merely, with the full knowledge and 
direct declaration of all these facts; and attended with such cir- 
cumstances, as to perpetuate the remembrance of them through- 
out every generation of his followers. He, who can. believe 
these things to have been done by an impostor, and to have 
been recorded, and celebrated, in a religious service by the follow- 
ers of an impostor, can believe any thing. 

4. This sacrament is intended to admonish Chr istions. of the 
second coming of Christ. 

For, as often as ye eat this bread, wield via this cup, ye ee shew 
ihe Lord’s death till he: come; that is, to the Judgment. This 
passage is an explicit declaration of one of the purposes, ac- 
complished by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; to wit, the 
exhibition of his death, both to themselves and to mankind, until 
his second coming. This exhibition, therefore, was intended 
solemnly to remind them of this great truth; that the same Sa- 
viour, whose death they thus celebrate, who was once broken on 
the cross, and is now symbolically broken before their eyes, will 
finally appear as the Judge of the quick and the dead. 

‘No consideration can furnish Christians with higher consolation 
than this; nor can consolation be furnished in a more proper, 
or impressive, manner. He, whose love to them was stronger . 
than death; who died for their offences, and rose again for their 
justification; whose death, is in a very affecting, symbolical 
manner, repeated before them at every celebration of this ordi- 
nance; here holds out to them this awful, but delightful truth ; 
that he will, one day, be their Judge, as well as the Judge of 
the world. Froma Judge, who loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for it, what blessings may Christians not expect hereafter ? 
What blessings are they not here taught to expect? The very 
ordinance, which admonishes them, that He is to be their Judge, 
brings all his love before their eyes. He is the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever ; and will entertain for them the same tender- 
ness, as when he hung upon the Cross. He has’ promised never 
to leave them nor forsake them... He has promised, that the con- 
tribution of two mites to his service, and the administration of 
a cup of cold water to a disciple, as ‘such, shall :berewarded ‘by 
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him in the coming world. These promises, he here anncunces 
to them, he will one day come to perform; and will bring with 
him the same love for them, with which he went to his crucifix- 
ion. What truth can be more replenished with comfort? How 
could this trath be declared in a more affecting manner? Every 
Christian at the sacramental table, solemnly pondering his own 
sins, and the condemnation to which he is exposed by them, 1s 
naturally led to exclaim, Who is he that condemneth? and to an- 
swer, with hope and exultation, It 7s Christ that died. 

5. The Lord’s Supper is intended io unite Christians nm a known, 
public, and efficacious, bond of union. 

In a former discourse, | have mentioned Baptism, as a sign, by 
which Christians are known to be the followers of Christ ; and then 
mentioned also the importance of some public mark of distinc- 
tion to every standing society of men. The observations, which 
{ then made concerning Baptism, considered as such a sign, are, 
with the same propriety, applicable to the Lord’s Supper also. 
But there are some observations relative to this subject, which 
are applicable to the Lord’s Supper only. In Baptism, Chris- 
tians appear as subjects of the ordinance but once in their lives ; 
and most of them at this appearance, being infants, are altogether 
passive. At the Lord’s Supper, they are always voluntary, ac- 
tive partakers; and appear often in this character, through- 
out their whole Christian fife. They appear at the table of 
Christ in a Body;.as members of Him, the Head. They ap- 
pear as Christian Friends and Brethren ; and are, all, members 


one of another. They appear as open Professors of his religion ; 


as his followers; as attached to his cause; as interested in his 
death; as expectants of his coming; as voluntary Subjects of 


‘his government. They exhibit themselves as being united in 
one Faith, one Baptism, one Worship, one system of Doctrines, 


and Duties, one scheme of Communion, and Discipline; as hav- 
ing one common interest, one common pilgrimage, and one final 
home. All these things are exhibited, and established, by the 
Lord’s Supper. Where Christians are faithful to themselves ; 
this ordinance separates them, so far as is necessary for their 
edification, from the world; and becomes the distinctive Badge 
of their character as Disciples of the Redeemer. 
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* 
6. This sacrament was intended to be a inlaid wih sane onc 
pledge of Christ’s love to his followers, = abe tik, 


In the administration of this sacrament, Christ is exhibited’ as 
dying on the Cross, and as dying for them. When He took the 
Bread at its institution, he said, This is my Body, which is broken 
for you; and this is my Blood, which is shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins. The benefits, here communicated, are of a va- 
lue which is inestimable. They are benefits communicated to 
these very persons, at an expense unexampled in the Universe ; 
and procured by a love, which admits no parallel. All the suf- 
ferings of Christ were necessary to this end; particularly, his 
sufferings on the Cross, the consummation of them all. ‘These 
sufferings, the bread broken, and the wine poured out, present 
to us, in the most lively and affecting images; and thus set be- 
fore our eyes, in the strongest manner, that unlimited, and Di- 
vine benevolence, by which, they were undergone. The lan- 
guage, which these symbols speak, is always the same. 
Throughout every age, and every land, they declare the same 
sufferings, and the same love; and are thus a monumental 
pledge of Christ’s tenderness ts his — to we end of the 
world. | 
7. This Setarusers was also desig ibe to edify Christians in the 
Divine life. The edification of Christians is the increase of just- 
ness in their views, of purity, and fervour, in their affections, 
and of faithfulness in their conduct, with respect to the objects of 
religion. ‘To this increase, in all respects, the — eae 
naturally, and eminently, contributes. PUL We heat 

To the justness of a Christian’s views, it lends important aid by 
presenting, in a very affecting manner, the atonement of Christ, 
and all the doctrines connected with it, which were mentioned 
under the first head of this discourse. All these also, and their 
connection with this great event, it presents to the mind in the 
most forcible manner, arresting, and engrossing, every ingenuous 
affection. In this manner, it leads us, except when under the 
dominion of a sensual, obdurate heart, to ponder all these sub- 
jects with deep attention, anda strong sense of our own person- 
al interest in them. Instead of regarding them with loose, su- 
perficial, and transient inquiries, we make them objects of in- 
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tense study, and most critical investigation. The love, which 
rejoiceth in the truth, is here excited to an elevation and fervour, — 
not easily derived from any other source, and diffuses all its can- 
dour, and equity, over every scrutiny. The Saviour, seen in 
the most amiable of all characters, and in the most wonderful 
manifestation of that amiableness, is loved with peculiar ardour: 
and the mind, feeling, at once, the duty, and excellency, of re-° 
sembling him, naturally labours, under the influence of the same 
disposition which was in him, to walk as he also walked ; to puri- 


_ fy itself in some measure, as he is pure ; and to wear an untar- 


nished resemblance of his beauty and glory. It remembers, it 
feels, what he was, and the duty and desirableness of being 
like him. In this situation, it naturally summons to its aid all 
ihe motives to obedience, by which it ought to be influenced ; 
the loveliness of virtue, and the odiousness of sin; the threatenings 
on the one hand, ‘and on the other, the invitations and promises. 
In the full sight of these, it acquires new vigour, and forms new 
resolutions; enters pon its duty with alacrity, and pursues it, 
with delight and perseverance. Thus it becomes wiser and 
better; more fitted to be a blessing here; and more adorned 
with that beauty and loveliness, which prepare it, for a triumph- 
ant entrance into the Everlasting Kingdom of its Redeemer. 

I. The Qualifications for this ordinance, 1 shall yet con- 
sider in the following observations. 

1. Lt is an indispensable qualification for this’ sobriety that 
the Candidate for communion be a member of the meanest wane ch al 
Christ, in full standing. 

By this I intend, that he shall be such a member of the Church, 
as I have formerly described, to wit, that he should be a person 
of piety; that he should have made a public profession of Reli- 
gion; and that he should have been baptized. All these things. 
if we substitute Circumcision for Baptism, were required of every 
Israelite, in order to his acceptable participation of the’ pass- 
over, and to his being, and continuing, an acceptable member 
of the Abrahamic Church. ‘God formed the Church, under the 
Dispensation to Abraham, by natural descent from this Patri- 
arch ; or rather, He formed the visible Church by the ordinance 
of Circumcision, set, as a seal, according to his own appoint- 
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ment, on all its members, constituted originally of all his De- 
scendants, limited afterwards to those of Isaac, and then, to those 
of Jacob. Such of these, as did not receive this seal, or in other 
words, were not thus introduced into the visible Church, He di- 
rected to be cut off from his people. Those, who were thus in- 
troduced into the visible Church, and did not partake of the 
Passover, He commanded, also, to be punished with the same 
excision. All the Israelites He further required to make a pub- 
lic profession of Religion, by entering publicly into that solemn 
covenant with Him, which has been so often recited in these 
discourses concerning the Church and its ordinances, and by 
avouching JeHovan to be their Gop, and themselves to be his peo- 
ple. This Covenant they were however required to enter into 
with religious sincerity. In the 50th Psalm, it is written, Unto 
the wicked, God saith, What hast thou to do, to declare my statutes, 
or that thow shouldest take my covenant into thy mouth? In other 
words, “* Thou hast no right, no permission from me, to take my 
covenant into thy mouth.”” ‘They were required to enter into co- 
venant with God ; and were entitled, in this manner, to all the 
external privileges, connected with this transaction. But they 
were required, also, to do this with a spirit of universal obedi- 
ence. Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to be thy God, says 
Moses to Israel, and to walk in his ways, and to keep his statutes, 
and commandments, and judgments, and to hearken unto his voice ; 
and the Lord hath avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people, 
as he hath promised thee, and that thou shouldest keep all his com- 
mandments. ‘* And thou shalt swear,’? The Lord liveth, “ in 
truth, in judgment, and in righteousness,” said God to Israel, Jer. 
iv. 2. Ihave elsewhere shown, that to swear, considered as a 
duty of the people of Israel, ts the same thing, as to enter into cove- 
nant with God. These words, therefore, contain a command to 
the Israelites, to exercise truth and righteousness in hie solemn 
temageetion. | 

Accordingly, this people are, in a great multitude of passages, 
severely reproved, threatened, and declared to be punished, be- 
cause they violated this covenant. See, Hosea viii. 1, and vi. 
4—7, Jer. xxxiv. 18—20, and xi. 2, 3, and xxii.'8, 9. Ezek. 
xvii. 15—19. Mal. ii. 8,9. &c. &e. 
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That Christians, in making this profession, which I have here- 
tofore shown to be their duty also, are bound to act with sinceri- 
ty, and to exhibit before the eye of God truth i in the inward parts, 
is so/plain a case of duty, as hardly to admi it of argument or evi- 
dence. When, let me ask, ought men to exhibit this truth, if 
they are not bound to exhibit it here? If the Is elites were se- 
verely censured, and dreadfully punished, for covenanting false- 
ly; this conduct must be still more guilty on the part of those, 
who enjoy the light of the Gospel. 

Independently of the superior privileges, enjoyed by the 
Christian, the only material difference between him, and the 
Israelite, lies chiefly in these two things: That the Christian is 
not, of course, a member of the Church by natural descent ; and 
that he is not punished with excision for not becoming the. subject 
of the initiatory, and for not attending upon the confirmatory, sa- 
crament. As the circumcised person was required to make a 
public. profession of religion, so is the baptized; and both are 
equally required to make this profession with sincerity and pie- 
ty. The baptized person is also required, not only as a ration- 
al being under the Dispensation of the Gospel, but also as a 
person, who by his baptism is brought under new and additional 
obligations, to celebrate the Sacramental Supper, as soon as he 
becomes possessed of sufficient understanding; to discern its 
nature and use, and to celebrate it with decency ; and, so soon 
as he shall have sufficient. understanding, to make a rational pro- 
fession of religion, previously indispensable to his participation 
of this ordinance. This profession, as I have already observed, 
must spring from piety, and be made with evangelical faith and 
repentance. 

_ It will, probably, be here said by baptized persons generally, 
that they cannot make such a profession, because they are desti- 
tute of Faith, Repentance, and Piety. To this, l answer, that they 
are inexcusable for not possessing this character. God requires 
it indispensably of all men; and has laid them under peculiar 
obligations to assume it, by bringing them into his visible 
Church, through the administration of Baptism. I know, that 
they will allege, here, their inability to become possessed of 
this character, as their excuse for being destitute of it; for not 
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making a nA of religion ; and, con sequently, for not com- 
muning at the ; sacramental table. Let me ‘exhort them. to, re- 
member, that this inability i is no other than the common, natural 
disinclination of the human heart to do its duty ; the. very, sin, 
with which they a re charged i in the Scriptures. Let me exhort 
them to believe, and to feel, that God will not accept. this, 
sinful character, as an excuse for the omission of this, or any: 
other duty. ? 

At the same time, they are bound to me aoa that nA 
situation will, in no degree, justify them in making an imsincere 
profession. This would be only substituting one sin for another: 
a sin, which in my view is of a still grosser nature... That, 
which they are required to do, is not to cease from. sin, in one 
form, by perpetrating it, in another; but faithfully to. perform 
their duty... They are bound to make a profession. of religion; 
to make it with the piety of the Gospel; and. thus to become 
Evangelical communicants at the table of Christ. 

It has been supposed, that, because the Jewish ceil 
children universally partook of the Passover, therefore baptized 
children ought now universally to partake of ithe Lord’s Suppers 
To this position, I answer, that St. Paul, as was.observed ina 
former discourse, has directly forbidden believers to.hold religious 
communion with unbelievers; and by unavoidable consequence, 
has forbidden unbelievers to commune at the Table of Christ. . Un- 
believing parents also, he has declared, cannot offer their children. 
in baptism ; and that, notwithstanding themselves have been bap-. 
tized. Plainly, then, they cannot, for the same reason, offer them- 
selves to. God in the covenant of grace; nor appear as qualified, 
Communicants at the table of Christ. Unto the wicked, now. as 
well as anciently, that is, to all unbelievers, God. saith,. What. 
hast thou to do, that thou shouldest take my, covenant into thy | 
mouth : ? ry | 

As the moral character of man is, at the best, imperfectly, ip 4 
by himself; andas evangelical assurance is no part.of the charac-; — 
ter of a new convert; it is an indispensable qualification for com:) 
munion in the Ce of Christ, particularly at the sacramental 
table, that the candedate possess a rational, and preponderating 
persuasion of his own sincere prety. 
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In all cases, where certainty | is tridtininadile no rule exists for 
our direction, but the commanding probability*. The command- 
ing probability ought, therefore, to controul in this case; be- 
cause certainty is evidently beyond our re ach The euihi? 
ness of this rule of our duty may be alserill lustrated | in the 
following manner. We are absolutely required. ‘to offer our- 
selves up to God in the covenant of grace. | We therefore 
know certainly, that this is our duty. In the case suppos- 
ed, we do not know, that we shall make an insincere pro- 
fession ; but are furnished, by this rational persuasion of our 
prety, with a commanding probability, that our profession will 
be sincere, and acceptable to God. We know, that we shall com- 
mit sin, if we neglect to make this profession; but we do not 
know, that we shall sin in making it. On the contrary, we are 
furnished witha commanding probability, that, if we make a pro- 
fession of religion in this case, we shall not sin, but perform a 
service acceptable to God. To do this, in the case supposed, 
becomes then, if I mistake not, our unquestionable duty. 
The Apostles, I think, certainly acted, in accordance with 
| this doctrine. They address the members of the Churches, 
founded by them, as saints. But when they come to exhibit 
their character with reference to this subject, they plainly exhi- 
bit, that this saintship was imperfectly known, either to them- 
selves, or to those, in whom it was supposed to reside. A few 
: passages will make this position sufficiently clear. Examine 
yourselves, says St. Paul to the Corinthians, whether ye be in the 
faith. ‘This direction could not, I think, have been given to 
persons, who were supposed, by him who gave it, to know them- 
selves to be Christians. Of course, when they were admitted 
into the Church of Christ, they were not admitted, because they 
knew themselves to be Christians, but because they had a fair 
hope, or a preponderating, rational, persuasion, that this was 
their character. But St. Paul received these Christians into 
the Church upon a plan, which was accordant with their duty. 
Of course, it is accordant with our duty to become members of 
the Church, whenever such a persuasion becomes the standing 


| 


* See on this subject the Sermon on the Truth of God. 
Vou. V. 46 
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view of ourown minds. Of the same nature, is the direction im- 
mediately following this; Prove your ownselves. 

The same is also implied in the succeeding question, Know ye 
not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is formed in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates : adoxipo, una pproved. 

Of the same nature is the direction given to this Church, 1 
Cor. xi. 28. But let a man examine himself ; and so let him eat 
of that bread, and drink of that cup. This direction is plainly 
given to professing Christians, to enable them to determine whe- 
ther they are worthy communicants at the table of Christ. But 
no such examination would be necessary for those, to whom 
the Apostle wrote, if, at their admission into the Church, they 
knew themselves to be saints; for every saint is, essentially, a 
worthy communicant. 

By a rational, preponderating, persuasion, I intend such an 
one, as is the result of repeated, thorough, solemn, self-examina- . 
tion, aided by a faithful resort to books, which exhibit the ge- 
nuine evidences of piety, and by the advice of wise and good 
men, particularly ministers of the Gospel. He who does not, 
in a case of this magnitude, seek for all these, is nernnenei of 
his own well-being. 
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‘THE EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF GRACE. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


DISPOSITION WITH WHICH IT IS TO BE ATTENDED; 


_ AND MOTIVES TO THE ATTENDANCE. 


Mark xiv. 22—25. 


And as they did eat, Jesus took bread and blessed, and brake it ; 
and gave to them, and said, take, eat, this is my body. And 
he took the cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave it to 
them ; and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, this is 
my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many. And 
when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount of 
Olives. 


iw the preceding discourse, I proposed to consider, 
. I. The Nature, and, 
Tl. The Design, of this Ordinance ; 
Il. The Qualifications necessary for attendance upon it ; 
IV. The Disposition, with which it is to be attended; and, 
V. The Motives to this attendance. 
The three first of these heads were considered in that discourse. 
1 shall now proceed 
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IV. To consider the Disposition with which, this ordinance is to 
be attended. 

By this, I mean that State of mind, with which a person, gene- 
rally qualified in the manner, described under the preceding head, 
should celebrate this ordinance. , 

This Disposition is directly indicated by the injunction, This 
do in remembrance of me. It will not be supposed, that Christ 
directed us merely to remember him on this occasion; or to re-. 
member him with indifference; or distrust; or opposition ; or 
disrespect. The very idea, both of enjoining, and of voluntari- 
ly engaging in, a commemoration, supposes, that there is some- 
thing great, or good, in that which is commemorated. When- 
ever a person is formally and solemnly made an object of com: 
memoration, it is of course implied, that the commemoration 
is an intentional honour to his character; and that those, who 
thus honour him, regard him with sincere affection and respect. 

Such being plainly, and pre-eminently, the nature of this reli- 
gious rite, we become deeply interested to inquire, What are es- 
pecially the constituents of that Disposition, which we ought to ex- 
perrence, while celebrating this ordinance in remembrance of our 
Saviour ? | 

To this inquiry, I answer, | 

1. We are to remember Christ in this ordinance with Admira- 
110nN. 

Kvery thing, pertaining to the character of this Glorious Per- 
son, is fitted to awaken this emotion of the mind. Beside the 
incomprehensible mysteries of his original character ; his Incar- 
nation, his Life, his Death, his Love for mankind, his propitia- 
tory sacrifice of Himself, his Resurrection, his Exaltation, and his 
Intercession, are all marvellous beyond measure ;, and are investi-. 
gated by angels with astonishment and rapture. Hence his Cha- — 
racter is declared by the Prophet Isaiah, and summed up by-him- 
self, when he appeared to Manoah and his Wife, in that remarkable 
name Wonderful. This singular character, containing in itself, 
a combination of all that is great and good, is presented to us in» 
the most affecting manner at the sacramental table ; and demands. 
of us the highest exercise of religious admiration. ‘This exer- 
cise of the Christian Spirit is formed by the union of wonder. 
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reverence, and delight; wonder, excited by the greatness of 
the things which are done ; reverence for the exalted character, 
displayed in doing them; and delight in the manifestations, 
which they contain of mercy and goodness, and in the benefits, 
flowing from them to the innumerable multitude of the First- 
born. At the sacramental table, the whole character of Christ 
is brought before our eyes. We behold him here in the act of 
giving his life a ransom for many. Again his Body is broken; 
again his Blood is poured out; for the sins of men. His com- 
passion for this ruined world is presented to us in living co- 
lours. We cannot fail to remember who it was, that thus loved 
us, and gave himself for us. We cannot fail to remember, that 
He, who was the Brightness of the Father’s Glory, and upheld all 
things by the word of his power, by himself purged our sins ; 


and then sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 


We cannot but call to mind, that by Him, whom we here follow 
to the Cross, all things were created, that are in Heaven, and 
that are in Earth, visible and invisible, whether they be Thrones, 
or Dominions, or Principalities, or Powers; that all things were 
created by him, and for him ; that heis before all things ; and that 
by him all things consist. We cannot fail to recollect, that He is 
now head over all things unto the Church; having a name, above 
every name, which is named in this world, or in the world to come ; 


reigning in a Kingdom, which is an Everlasting Kingdom; and 


ruling with adominion which shall know no end. We cannot fail 
to realize, that the day is approaching, in which He will come in 
the clouds of Heaven, with power and great glory, with the voice of 
the Archangel and the trump of God; will summon the dead from 
their graves; will sit on the Throne of Judgment, and pro- 
nounce the final doom of angels and of men: while from his face 
he Heavens and the Earth will flee away ; and no place be found 


for them any more. ‘This is the wonderful Person, whose sacri- 


fice of himself is symbolized on the altar of Christians; whom 
we there behold bleeding, broken, dying, and consigned to the 
grave. This condescension was exercised, this humiliation was 
undergone, from the love, wherewith he loved the Church, and 
gave himself for it. Who, that has any share of the heavenly spi- 


_ sit, can fail to exclaim, in unison with the heavenly host, Vor- 
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thy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing : for 
He hath redeemed us to God, by his Blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and hath made us Kings, and Priests, 
unto God, even his Father. To Him be Glory, and Dominion, for 
ever and ever. Amen. | mane 
2. Weare to remember Christ in this ordinance, with Gratt- 
TUDE. pe 
That Gratitude is to be exercised towards every Benefactor, 
is a doctrine, readily acknowledged by all men. Hence, in 
every age, and in every land, where civilization has made even 
a moderate progress, testimonies of this emotion of the mind 
have been publicly given to those, who were esteemed public 
Benefactors. -To Heroes and Statesmen; to those who have 
founded beneficent Institutions, or otherwise enlarged the means 
of relief, or enjoyment; nay, to such, as have merely increased 
the reputation of a people by efforts of ingenuity ; to Philoso- 
phers, and Poets; statues have been set up; pillars raised; 
magnificent sepulchral monuments erected; days set apart to 
their honour ; and festivals instituted in commemoration of what 
they had done. Yet how few of all these have been real Bene- 
factors to mankind! How few of them have done that, which @ 
wise man can approve, or a good man be willing to imitate! 
How few of them have been such, as a person of sobriety would 
cheerfully acknowledge as his own sons! How imperfectly do 
the best of them resemble Him, who came to seek, and to save, 
that which was lost! How dimly, how interruptedly, does their 
Benevolence shine, in comparison with the effulgence of the Re- 
deemer: a rush-light trembling, and failing, in the beams of 
the Sun! At the same time, the Benevolence, which they really 
possessed, He gave them. The Beneficence, which they wrought, 
He enabled them to‘accomplish. But neither the things, which 
they have spoken, done, or suffered, nor the motives, which gave 
them birth, nor the consequences, which they produced, are to 
be thought of, when placed at the side of those, which are here 
presented to our view. All the writings of Philosophers, Poets, 
and Orators, are inestimably inferior in wisdom, and efficacy, to 
the single sermon of Christ on the Mount. A great part of the 
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efforts of Statesmen, Heroes, and Patriots, have been nuisances 
to the world; and merely means of raising them to distinction 
and applause. The best of these efforts have been mingled 
with much folly, and much sin; and have terminated only in 
little and temporary good. In all, that Christ said, supreme 
wisdom shone; in all, that he did and suffered, supreme excel- 
lence. His efforts have accomplished the salvation of a world, 
and produced boundless good, to unnumbered millions of ra- 
tional beings. Disinterestedness, immensely glorious, illumin- 
ed his whole life; and encircled him on the Cross. with intense 
and eternal splendour. Nothing so beautiful, so lovely, was 
ever before seen by the universe, or will be seen hereafter. 
With what emotions, with what praise, with what solemnities, 
ought he then to be commemorated by the race of ddam ! 

The solemnities, with which He is pleased to be commemo- 
rated, He himself has instituted in this ordinance; simple ; ob- 
vious; easily comprehensible by the humblest intelligence ; 
coming directly to the heart with a powerful, and undiminishing 
impression. When we assemble to celebrate these solemnities, 
all the great things, which I have specified, are set in full view 
before our eyes. They are all exhibited, also, as done for us. 
@ur souls were sinful, condemned, and lost, equally with those 
of others. Westood on the brink of perdition ; and infinitely 
needed the cleansing of the Great sacrifice. There was not an 
eye to pity, nor an.arm to save. We did not even wish, much 
less did we ask, for deliverance. At that terrible period, unso- 
licited, undesired, unwelcomed, this immensely glorious Bene- 
factor stationed himself in the gap between us and ruin; and 
voluntarily became the Substitute for sinners. Then God said 
concerning the soul, Deliver at from going down to the pit; for I 
have found a Ransom. The guilt of our sins, this Divine Person 
washed away in his own Blood. The impurity of our character. 
the root of bitterness, by which we were defiled, he destroyed 
for ever. The gates of hell, to all his sincere followers, he final- 
ly shut. The doors of Heaven, he opened with his own hand; 
destroyed the sting of death, and the victory of the grave; and 
disclosed the path from that dark and desolate mansion to the 
world of immortal glory. From this desolate mansion, He himself 
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first trode that path; and went before to prepare a place for them 
in his Father’s house. There, on a throne of glory high and lifted 
up, he intercedes for their protection from enemies, their de- 
liverance from sin, and their perseverance in holiness unto the 
end. To them he calls from that happy world with the unceas- 
ing voice of boundless mercy, Come unto me, all ye that labour, 
and are heavy laden; and I will give you rest. There he 
watches all their goings; and preserves ther feet from falling, 
their eyes from tears, and their souls from death. There. he 
marks all their weaknesses, temptations, dangers, and enemies; 
and says to each, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further. 
Thence he stretches out his arm, takes them by the hand, and 
leads them onward in the path of Life. Their sighs. he hears; 
their tears he numbers. Their frail, feeble attempts to serve 
him he records in the book of his remembrance. The bruised 
reed he suffers not to break, the flame that feebly trembles on 
the smoking flax, he suffers not to expire. Over every enemy 


he enables them finally to triumph, and from every danger to: 


escape. Through the valley of the shadow of death he conducts 
them with safety and hope; and, supported by his rod and 


staff, brings them to the land of light and peace, which rises be- 


yond it. There, purified from every stain, error, and imperfec-, 
tion, he admits them to his own presence, where is fulness of joy, 
and surrounds them with pleasures for evermore. 

To provide this train of blessings for them, both here wes 


hereafter, he became man; a humble, suffering, dying man; 


agonized in the garden ; ; expired on the Cross; and descended 


into the grave. Had it been possible, that these blessings could. 


be procured at less expense, this cup would certainly have passed 


from fim. In this ordinance, then, we see the real means of all 


the good, for which Christians hope in this world, and in that to 


come. Here they behold their suffering Saviour in the very act 

of purchasing for them eternal glory by his tears, and blood. 
What Christian’s heart will not distend; what Christian’s bosom 
will not heave with inexpressible emotions ; in the full sight of _ 
this amazing object! Who among them will not anticipate the, 
exultation of Heaven; and begin the new song on this side of. 
the grave! Who, “ah a mixture of gratitude and transport, will 


€ 
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not exclaim, Blessing, and glory, and honour, and power, be unto 

Him that sitteth on the Throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 

ever ? 

3. We are to appear at the table of Christ, with the deepest Hu- 
MILITY. 

“When we remember the things, which Christ has done; we 
are bound to remember, also, the character of those, for whom 
they were done. God commendeth his love to us, in that, while 
we were yel sinners, He gave his Son to die for us. Christ com- 
mendeth his love to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, He 
gave Himself to die for us. We are bound never to forget, that 
we are of the humblest class of intelligent creatures ; born of 
the earth, and kindred to worms; of yesterday ; comparative- 
ly knowing nothing: our strength weakness; and our life a 
vapour. At the same time, we are sinners; apostates; re- 
bels against the Government of Jenovan; condemned by his 
Law; outcasts from his Kingdom; and destined to an endless 
banishment from his presence in the regions of woe. 

In this miserable situation of guilt and danger, He was pleas- 
ed to publish to us the glad tidings of salvation by his beloved 
Son. But we turned a deaf ear, a hard heart, and a blind mind, 
to the benevolent proclamation. We said, when Christ appear- 
ed, This 1s the Heir; come let us kill him, and the inheritance 
shall be ours. We had, before, with bold impiety violated his 

Law. With a corresponding ingratitude we now abused his 
: grace. In the mean time, we were of no importance to Him. 
_ Of the stones of the street, he could have raised up unto himself 
innumerable children, all wiser and better than we, perfectly 
: obedient, excellent, and lovely, instruments of his glory, and ob- 
Fe jects of his delight, throughout the ages of eternity. 

But notwithstanding our insignificance, notwithstanding our 
"provocations, He still had mercy on us; and sent his holy and 
good Spirit, to enlighten our minds, renew our hearts, and purify 
our lives. He commissioned his Apostles to preach the Gospel ; 
established his Church; founded the ministry ; appointed the 
ordinances of that wore which he was pleased to accept ; 
_and thus disclosed to us the hopes, and the means, of salvation. _ 

All these things, also, he published, and perpetuated, in that ve- 

im, Vou. V. AT 
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lume of truth and righteousness, which he has announced to us 
as his own Word. ‘Through the glorious name of Him, who is 
broken before us in this ordinance, he has taught us, that our 
humble, faithful, religious services will, notwithstanding all their 
imperfections, be acceptable to him, and profitable to us... Thus 
he has exhibited to us infinite compassion, kindness, and for- 
bearance : and all this through the death of his only begotten and 
dearly beloved Son. Nay, this Glorious. Person with unlimited 
condescension calls to us, while surrounding his table, Behold, 
I stand at the door, and knock. If any man will hear my voice, 
and open the door; Iwill come into him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me. =e 
Who are we, my Brethren, and whai is our father’s house, that 
God hath brought us hitherto? For his word’s sake, and accord- 
ing to his own heart, has he done all these great things, to make 


his servants know them. Who, that looks into himself; who, | 


that considers how little he is, how prone to error, how perverse, 
how unbelieving, how obdurate, how worldly-minded, how ex- 
ceedingly a He therefore how odious, in the sight of God ; 
can fail to exclaim to his Divine Redeemer, Behold, Lam As 
what shall Lanswer thee; Iwill lay my hand upon my mouth. I 
have heard of thee, by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes. eielio ke Dew, 
From this lowly opinion of ourselves, irresistibly awakened 
by these considerations, naturally springs condescension, and 
kindness, to others. That pride, which here receives so deep : a 
wound, is of all human passions, perhaps, the most unfeeling, 


unjust, and abusive. From no source do the, poor and pow- 


erless sufler more injuries, or injuries fitted to be felt more deep- 


ly: nor is any, human feeling more unbecoming the character 
of a man, nor more contrary to. that of a Christian. “But Aka 


seems scarcely possible, that he, who solemnly regards. the con- 


descension of Christ, so strikingly manifested by t this ordinance, 


should fail to experience the most abasing views of his own 
pride, and the most exalted views of the excellence of his Re- 
deemer’s condescension. It will be difficult for him not to feel, 
that the distance between Christ and himself is infinite ; ; and 
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that that, between himself and his humblest neighbour, is no- 
thing. When, therefore, he beholds this Divine Person stoop- 
ing immeasurably, to regard with kindness a creature so insig- 
nificant and unworthy, as himself; he cannot but realize both 
the beauty, and the obligation, of this glorious example ; and be 
compelled to imitate it in exhibiting kindness and condescension 
to others. 

4, We are bound on this occasion, also, to form vigorous baa he 
tions of obedience. 

We sit at the table of Christ, in the professed character of his 
disciples. In no situation do we so often, or so solemnly, pro- 
fess ourselves to be of this character. But our Saviour says, 
If ye love me, keep my commandments. And again, ye are my. 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I have commanded you. This, then, 
is the great end of our profession; the great criterion, by which 
its sincerity is tried. Accordingly, St. John says, Hereby we 
know, that we know him, if we keep his commandments. 

All obedience is, to a great extent, dependent for its exis- 
tence, continuance, and vigour, on the determinations, or, as 
they are commonly styled, the Resolutions, of him who obeys. 
Such resolutions are stations, whence our obedience sets-out ; 
guides, by which its course is directed; remembrancers, which 
warn us of our sloth, wanderings, and backslidings; and power- 
ful excitements to diligence and faithfulness in our duty. A so- 
lemn Resolution is, perhaps always, given up with reluctance. 
A resolution often renewed, and rendered habitual, is Kika 
given up at all. | 

But the Lord’s Supper both requires, and enables, us to form 
Resolutions of obedience to his commands, with a power, which 
: may, I think, be pronounced singular. The immeasurable be- 
 neficence of Christ is here presented to our view by i images of 
| the most persuasive efficacy, making their appeals rectly to 
the heart. When we behold him, who was infinitely rich, for 
our sakes voluntarily becoming so poor, and so distressed, that we 
through his poverty might become rich in all good, temporal, and 
eternal; we are forced to ask, What shall we render to the Lord 
for all his benefits? The single word Obedience involves the 
whole answer to this question; and comes home to the heart, 
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recommended by all the love of Christ, by all the reasonable- 
ness of his commands, and by the divine and immortal sino 
which he has promised to those that obey him. 7 

As our obedience is in this forcible manner enjoined, so we 
are equally required to form those Resolutions, whence it must 
spring. We here form them at the foot of the Cross; by the 
side of our expiring Redeemer; in the full prospect of his last 
agonies; and with the strongest conviction of the immeasurable 
love, which induced him to undergo them. Here, therefore, our 
Resolutions will be solemn, ardent, firm, and faithful. Ofcourse 
they will be lasting and operative; neither removed by the 
wiles of the Tempter; nor broken down by tribulation and per- 
secution ; nor choked by the cares and seductions of the pre- 
sent wor ld; but producing fruit, to the glory of our aere) thorty, 
staty, and an hundred fold. 

5. We are required to appear at the table of Christ, with Bro- 
therly love. 

One is your Master even Christ, said our Lord to his Disci- 
ples, and all ye are Brethren. At this solemn scene Christians 
appear in this interesting relation more frequently, more pub- 
licly, and more intimately, than at any other. They sit around 
one table, united in one covenant; commune in one worship; 
celebrate one crucified Saviour; and, through Him, are by 
adoption the children of one common Father. Of course, they 
are members of the same family ; pursue the same interest ; 


walk together in the same narrow way to eternal life; are bound © 


to the same final home ; and are heirs of the same delighefil In- 
heritance beyond the grave. What considerations can awaken 
a sense of the fraternal relation, or inspire the — it of fraternal 


tenderness, if these fail ? city FO ee 


But this is not all. Christ has made Brotherly love the imme- 
diate, and great, object of the new commandment. 4 new com- 
mandment, I give unto you, that ye love one another. |This he 
said immediately after he had ended the first celebration of the 
Sacred Supper. The precept, in itself glorious, derives a pe- 
culiar lustre from the time, when it was given; and, endeared to 
us from its own nature, is pre-eminently endeared by the occa- 
sion, out of which it immediately sprang. Accordingly, our Sa- 
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viour, who chose this solemn, interesting period of his life as the 
proper season to publish it, seized the occasion, also, to enforce 
it upon his followers; and subjoined, As I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another. What Christian, in the full view of this 
argument, can fail to exercise the heavenly disposition, required 
by this peculiarly Divine precept; especially, when he has be- 
fore his eyes, in these solemn symbols, the transcendent love of 
his Saviour to him, exhibited in colours of life ? nt) 
But this is not all. The same Glorious Person taught us, at 
the same time, that the exercise of Brotherly love would be, through 
every age, the standing, and decisive, proof of our Discipleship. 
Hereby, He added, shall all men know, that ye are my Disciples, 
af ye have love one to another. From the conformity of our cha- 
racter to this precept, from our resemblance to his character, 
all men, however prejudiced, however hostile to Christianity, 
would be compelled to perceive the sincerity of our profession, 
the reality of our religious character, and of course, the reality 
of the Religion, which we profess. Exactly accordant with this 
declaration of Christ has been the fact, throughout every age of 
the Church. The Brotherly love of Christians, wherever it has 
existed with vigour, and operated with activity, has been, to the 
world, the controling proof of the reality, and the heavenly ori- 
gin, of the Christian Religion: a proof, without which, it is to 
be feared, all the other arguments, although completely unan- 
swerable, would have been insufficient to convince, and still 


more to persuade, mankind. If, then, we love the cause of the 


; 


- fare of our fellow-creatures, and wish them to become 


Redeemer, and wish to uphold his religion in the world; if we 
love the souls of men, and wish them to embrace the religion, 
which came down from Heaven; if we love the immortal wel-. 
n » heirs of 
the happy world, where that welfare is consummated ; we shall 
feel ourselves, on this account also, compelled to cherish, and to 
exert, this angelic disposition. o 
_ Even this is not all. Brotherly love is made in the Scriptures, 
a decisive proof to ourselves, as well as to others, that we are Disci- 
ples of Christ. We know, says St. John, that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the Brethren. If, then, we de- 


sire peace of mind, a supporting hope of the Divine favour, the 
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delight, which springs from a consciousness of forgiven sin, and 
an animating foretaste of glory beyond the grave: we shall be 
powerfully quickened to fulfil this benevolent command of the wt 
deemer. ane ae 

All these considerations are presented to us in the strongest 
manner by this Divine ordinance. At the sacramental table, in 
the near prospect of his own death, at the very entrance upon 
those agonies, by which the expiation of sin was completed, this 
delightful precept was given by the Redeemer. Here, there- 
fore, at every season of communion, our Lord may be justly 
considered as renewing the precept to ws, and as pointing to all 
the affecting considerations, by which it is enforced. At the 
head of his followers He now sits, at every celebration of this 
ordinance ; and, addressing them with infinite tenderness, says, 
A new Commandment, I give unto you, that ye love one another ; 
as [have loved you, that ye also love one another. 

6. We are bound to appear at the table of Christ, with an uni- 
eersal Good-will to our fellow-men. - 

We are here presented with a most affecting exhibition of the 
Love of Christ to us, and to others. He loved us, while we 
were strangers to the covenant of promise, aliens from his 
Church, enemies to his mission and character, without hope, and 
without God, in the world. He loved us with an eternal and un- 
changeable love; a love springing only from the benevolence of 
his nature; a love stronger than death, and triumphing over the 
grave. | He loved us not in word, neither in tongue, but in deed, 
and in truth; with an efficacious love, productive of the high- 
est beneficence on his part, and of the richest hopes’ and bless- 
| yngs on ours. 

He has required, that the same mind be in us, which was also in 
him; and that we should walk even as he walked. ‘The love, 
teh he has exercised towards us, therefore, we are required to 
exercise towards our fellow-men universally, whether friends or 
enemies. This love, like his, is to be vigorous; intense; al- 
ways operative ; perpetually productive of relief to the distress- 
ed, reformation to the sinfal, improvement to the virtuous, In- 
struction to the ignorant, and comfort to all with whom we are 
coneerned, - It is to be disinterested: expansive; unceasing, 
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and superior to bigotry, prejudice, resentment, and every other 
selfish consideration. For the exercise of both these last men- 
tioned affections, this ordinance furnishes an opportunity singu- 
larly happy. The example, which it sets before us, the pre- 
cepts, which it irresistibly calls to our minds, and the powerful 
appeal, which it makes to our hearts, in the aptness and energy 
of its symbols, awaken, of course, the best affections, wherever 
they dwell; and open the hands with a Divine instinct, wher- 
ever they have been trained to the glorious habit of doing good. 
Here, then, we are to exercise the spirit, from which all benefi- 
cence springs. Here we are to commence the Evangelical pur- 
pose of relieving distress, and promoting comfort; to fix the 
controling resolution, and to go forth to the Divine employment, 
of producing happiness, and effectuating reformation. | Here, 
particularly, is to be begun, and advanced, the illustrious chari- 
ty toward the household of faith, so extensively urged in a, for- 
mer discourse, and destined by the Redeemer to cheer the pil- 
grimage of his poor, humble, suffering, followers, styled by Him 
the least of his brethren, by relieving their wants, multiplying 
their comforts, and brightening their path to Heaven with hope 
and joy... 

V... OF the motives, which should influence us to the celebration, 
of the Lord’s Supper, I shall mention the following. 

1. The Command of Christ. 

The precept, Zhis do in remembrance of me, is possessed. 
of Divine authority ; of the same authority with that, which re- 
quires us to love the Lord, our God, with all the heart. The same 
disposition, which would prompt us to obey. God in any case, 
would induce us, therefore, to obey Him in this. If we reve- 
rence our Creator at all; if we regard at all the character and 
mission. of our Redeemer; we shall exhibit this Spirit: as uni- 
formly, as faithfully, as cheerfully, in our obedience to this insti- 
tution, as in that, which we render to any other. | In vain, I fear, 
shall we plead a disposition to obey God in any thing, if we dis- 
obey him in this; or that we remember the Redeemer with any 
Evangelical regard, if we are indisposed to remember him in an 
Institution, so solemn. so affecting, so endearing. 


2. The Honour of Christ. 
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Christ has required us to do this in remembrance of Him. _If, 
then, we celebrate this ordinance in obedience to his command, 
we shall celebrate it in remembrance of Christ, with a design to 
honour him in our own hearts. and in the sight of others. When 
we call to mind who it is, to whom we render this honour, what 
he has done, and what he has suffered, for our sakes; what is the 
character of those, for whom all this was done; and what is the 
nature, the number, and the magnitude, of those blessings, which 
these sufferings have procured for his followers; we cannot fail 
to perceive, that not authority only, but benevolence also, be- 
nevolence operating in the most glorious manner, demands our 
obedience to this injunction of the Redeemer. Every ingenuous 
feeling of man is here addressed in the most forcible manner. 
The authority, from which this precept proceeds, is the highest. 
The beneficence, which enforces it, is unrivalled. Reverence for 
this authority, and gratitude for this beneficence, combine their 
obligatory power, to produce in mankind a faithful and cheerful 
obedience to this precept. If we are not obedient here; our 
neck must be an iron sinew. If we are not grateful here; well 
may the Redeemer exclaim, The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know; my people doth not con- 
sider. 

To bring this subject home to your hearts, behold. your Re- 
deemer nailed to the Cross. For whom was his body broken ? 
For whom was his blood poured out ? Who were the dost beings, 
whom he came to seek and to save, and for whom he gave his life 
a ransom ? On whose account was he forsaken of his Father? 
For whom did he give up the ghost, and descend to the grave? 
Whose sins did he wash away ? For whom did he shut the gates 
of perdition, and open the door of endless life ? Those, who are 
now before me, are the immortal, guilty, ruined, beings, for 
whom all this was done. You are the very sinners, whom he 
came to redeem from the sins of this life, and the sorrows of that 
which is tocome. To you he now proffers all the blessings of © 
his mediation : the forgiveness of sin; the renovation of the soul ; 
the hope, the peace, and the joy, which flourish with undecaying 
beauty in a pious mind ; the guidance, the support, and the con- 
solations of his own Spirit; and an interest in his everlasting 


- 
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love. You, he wishes, he labours, to constitute sons, and kings, 
and priests to God our Father ; and holds out to your acceptance 
‘crowns of immortal glory. Reject him; and you are poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked, and in want of all 
things. Receive him; and all things are yours. Let me now 
ask you, Are ‘you reluctant to glorify this Divine Benefactor ? 
‘Are ‘your hearts insensible to these obligations, and to the im- 
‘measurable love, from which they have flowed? Has sin pal- 


_sied all your affectio s? Has the icy hand of spiritual death 


ae 
frozen your moral p ers; and changed you into moving images 


of the dead? Does the voice of mercy sound here over a Ce- 
metery ; and waste itself on the inhabitants of the grave? 

' Let the hearts of Christians burn within them, while Christ 
meets them at his table, and converses with them on all the ago- 
nies of the Cross, on all the wonders of Redeeming Love, and 
‘on all the glories of that happy world, to which he is gone before, 
to prepare a place for their final residence. Let them listen with 
transport, while he declares tc them, Jf I go, and prepare a place 
for you; Iwill come again, and receive you unto myself ; that, 
where lam, ye may be also, and let them exclaim, Amen, Even 50, 
come Lord Jesus. 

3. The Benefits derived by the Church, from the celebration of 

this ordinance, present another powerful motive to the performance 
of the duty in question. 
» He, who loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, will love his 
Church; the religion which it professes; and the ordinances, by 
which that religion is upheld in the world. Among these ordi- 
nances, none has a more direct, a more happy, influence upon the 
Church, than the Lord’s Supper. In the preceding discourse, | 
have mentioned, that it was one design of this Institution to unite 
Christians in a known, public, and efficacious, bond of union. 
Here, I then observed, they appear often; actively; publicly ; 
as one body; as professors of his religion; as his followers, and 
his friends. | Here, they exhibit themselves as united in one faith, 
as having one common interest, and as bound to one final, ever- 
lasting, home. 

Another design, as I observed at that time also, was to edify 


Christians in the Divine life, by improving their views, their af: 
Vou. Ve. A8 
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fections, and their conduct, with respect to the objects of religion. 
In both these respects, this ordinance is of incalculable. ~_— 
ance to the Church. ant't 
At the table of Christ chiefly, after their pial Christians 
are seen, and see each other, as a public body; as mutual 
friends; and as followers of the Lamb. Here, mutually, they 
give and receive countenance and resolution; worship together 
as Christians only 5 rejoice together; weep Bgetluang ; and uni+ 
versally exercise the Christian graces, invigorated, refined, and 
exalted, by the sympathy of the Gospel. Here the social prih- 
ciple of the Intelligent nature ascends to the highest pitch of dig- 
nity and excellence, of which in this world it is capable. | Mind, 
here, refines, enlarges, and ennobles, mind; Virtue purifies and 
elevates Virtue ; and Evangelical friendship not only finds and 
makes friends, but continually renders them more and more wor+ 
thy of the name. 4 
In the mean time, the Church, as a body, is here most epiily | 
prepared for such events, as in the present world it is taught to 
expect by the Word of God. Prosperity it is prepared to receive 
with moderation, gratitude, and praise. Adversity it is fitted to 
meet with patience and submission, with serenity and firmness. 
{n every revival of religion, it is enabled to exult with thanks- 
giving; overevery decay of this Divine influence, to mourn, and 
to pray, with sympathetic tenderness. Thus for all its duties 
the Church finds, here, a preparation indispensable to the best 
performance of them, and motives to fidelity in this performance, 
immense in their importance, and appealing eis to the sei 
affections of the heart. “9 
He, who loves the prosperity of the Divide Kingdieal Whe 
seeks to promote the strength and stability of the Church, and 
who feels an Evangelical desire to increase these invaluable 
blessings to his fellow-christians, will find in these considera- | 
tions a motive, more than sufficient to the faithful performance of | 
the duty in question.. By the frequent celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, every communicant continually beholds the Church a 
compact body, possessed of all the strength, firmness, and-en- 
ergy, which result from the cordial union of many in a great and 
good design. Without this blessing Christians are feeble, be- 


ts 
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eause they are solitary ; and are easily broken down, because 
they are destitute of mutual support, counsel, and sympathy. 
The benefits, which result to wise or religious men, from walking 
with others, who are also wise, { have elsewhere displayed. 
Suffice it here to say, that these benefits are peculiarly found in 
communion at the table of Christ. 
4. Another powerful motive to the performance of this duty, will 
be found by every Christian, in his own Personal good. 
No exercises of the Christian life are ordinarily more pure, 
vigorous, and evangelical, than those, which are experienced at 
the sacramental table. The sense, which we here feel of our 
guilt, danger, and helplessness, is apt to be vivid, and impres- 
Sive, in an unusual degree. Equally impressive are the views, 
which we form of forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying Love. 
Here, godly-sorrow for sin is powerfully awakened. Here, are 
strongly excited complacency in the Divine character, admira- 
tion of the riches of Divine grace, and gratitude for the glorious 
interference of Christ in becoming the propitiation of ‘our sins. 
Here, Brotherly love is kindled into a flame ; and Benevolence, 
warm, generous, and expansive, learns to encircle the whole 
family of ddam. Here, more perhaps than any where else, 
Christians have the same mind, which was also in Christ, and pre- 
pare themselves to walk as he walked. Every Evangelical af- 
fection here, becomes. vigorous and active, virtuous resolutions, 
“nt and the purposes of the Christian life, exalted. 
~ By the influence of these affections, the views of every good 
man concerning religious truth become gradually purified ; and 
his willingness to receive, entire, the ee painful, “abi i 
of the Gospel; is insensibly increased. 
“In the prayers, particular ly, and thanksgivings, Sébich are of- 
fered up on this occasion; prayers, rendered by the occasion 
itself peculiarly humble and sincere; thanksgivings, by the 
‘same means, made ardent, unreserved, and elevated; the mind 
is prone to feel a sublimity of devotion, an Evangelical refresh- 
ment, a Heavenly err not Oftew, it is believed, found else- 
— | 

‘By all these means a@ Christian is furnished in the celebration 
of this ordinance, perhaps more frequently than in any other 
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situation, with supporting evidence of his religious character. He 
finds here the lively, and therefore the distinguishable, exercises 
of a good mind; that disposition, particularly, to obey God, 
which, is the soul of his religion, and without a conviction of 
which all things else, commonly considered as evidences of pie- 
ty, must stand for nothing; and with a rational conviction of 
which, all these things are chiefly unnecessary. The existence 
of this disposition, he also finds most happily evinced by its in- 
creasing strength; the best, the indispensable evidence, that it 
has begun to exist. Multitudes of good men obtain this invaluable 
blessing, here, who elsewhere look, and sigh, for itin vain. There 
is scarcely a greater discouragement to him, who has entertained: 
comfortable hopes of being a religious man, than the regular 
destitution of these blessings at the sacramental table. Graces, 
and hopes, and comforts, which elsewhere decay, almost always 
revive here ;. not indeed, regularly, at every celebration of this: 
ordinance ; but at certain happy seasons, returning so often, as 
at least 1o prevent the Christian from entire despondence, and 
usually so, as to furnish him with a good degree of resolution in’ 
the course of his duty. aie had; aortas 
How much such beings, as we are, need all these baad it is 
hardly necessary to remark. Should any Christian, who is: pre- 
sent, hesitate concerning this subject; let me request him: 
to remember the sorrows, doubts, and despondencies of the 
Psalmist; a man after God’s own heart; a man. inspired; 
a man often furnished with eminent tokens of the Divine favour. 
Let him listen to the complaints of his fellow-christians; and. 
learn from their own mouths their lukewarmness,. their sloth, 
their reluctance to their duty, their slowness of heart to believe, 
and their general self-condemnation; together with: the, fears 
and doubts, and melancholy forebodings, springing: from ‘these 
unhappy sources... Let him, finally, remember how often him- - 
self has suffered, when temptations arrested him; his resolution 
became enfeebled; apprehensions multiplied; hope gradually | 
receded. from his sight; faith lost its hold on the Divine pro-. 
mises ; and he appeared to himself as vibrating between Earth. 
and Heaven, and as a settled inhabitant of neither. If, with 
these things in full view, he is at a loss concerning the import- 
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ance of the blessings, which I have recited, it will, I am afraid, 
be difficult, if not impossible, to explain to him their inestimable 
value. | 7 


REMARKS. 


= 


From the observations, which have been made in these dis- 
Senna deduce, 
» The wisdom of this Institution. . 
‘ang ends, proposed in the Institution of the Lord’s Supper by 
the Redeemer of mankind, are certainly of a most benevolent 
and glorious nature, and peculiarly worthy of the All-perfect 
Mind. They are the enlargement, and rectification, of our 
views concerning the noblest of all subjects, the purification of 
our affections, and the amendment of our lives. The means, by 
which these ends are accomplished, are equally efficacious and 
desirable. They are, at the same time, simple; intelligible to 
the humblest capacity ; in no respect burdensome; lying within 


_ the reach of all men; incapable of being misconstrued without 


violence; and, therefore, not easily susceptible of mystical, or 
superstitious perversion. In their own proper, undisguised na- 
ture, they appeal powerfully to the senses, the imagination, and 
the heart; and, at the same time, enlighten, in the happiest man- 
ner, the understanding. Accordingly, Christians in all ages have 
regarded this sacrament with the highest veneration ; have gone 
tothe celebration with hope ; attended it with delight; and left 
it with improvement in the Evangelical character. God has 
been glorified by it ina peculiar manner. The numbers, vir- 
tues, and comforts, of his children have been increased ; and the 
religion of the Cross has been enabled to triumph over the callous, 
obdurate, heart. | 

2. These observations strongly enforce the duty of Preparing 
ourselves for every celebration of this ordinance. 

This duty, as every person may easily see, is powerfully 
urged by almost every thing, which has been said in these dis- 
courses; by the solemnity of the command, by the nature and 
design of the Institution ; by the nature of the disposition, with 
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which we are required to attend it; by the numerous and im- 
portant benefits, which it confers, and, peculiarly, by the glort- 
ous character of the Saviour, by whom it was enjoined. 
The only manner, in which we can rationally hope to fulfil 
these duties, or share in these blessings, is the faithful celebra- 
tion of the ordinance itself. To such a celebration it is ordina- 
rily indispensable, that we make ourselves ready for the per- 
formance of this duty. He, who comes to the sacramental table 
with a thoughtless, indifferent, worldly spirit, may expect to go 
from it without profit, and without comfort. Nay, more; as he 
comes with an unworthy disposition, he is bound to believe, that 
he will eat and drink judgment to himself. The merely external 
performance of any duty neither promises, nor conveys, any 
blessing to the performer. The road to all blessings is obedi- 
ence; and obedience always has its seatin the heart. 
The proper means of preparing ourselves for the Lord’s Sup- 
per, are solemn contemplations on the great subjects of it; the 
attentive reading of the Scriptures, or other religious books ; 
particularly those parts of them, which are employed upon the 


sacrifice of the Cross, and the love of the Redeemer ; self-exami- 


nation; and prayer. Let aman examine himself, says St. Paul, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body: that is, not distin- 
guishing the true nature and design of this ordinance. The so- 


lemn contemplation, the diligent reading, which I have recom- . 


mended, are indispensable means of this discernment; as self- 
examination is, to a knowledge of the views and disposition of 
our own minds. Prayer, though not the only, is beyond a doubt 
the best, mode of self-examination. In the awful presence of 
Jenovan, while employed in the confession of our sins, and 


supplication for his mercy, we cannot avoid feeling our own un- | 
worthiness, the reality, multitude, and aggravation, of our sins, | 


and the necessity of his grace to give us the victory over them ; | 
a candour, and an integrity of investigation, not easily attainable | 
in any other situation. With these means, faithfully employed, | 
we may humbly hope for just apprehensions concerning this so- 
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lemn ordinance; evangelical dispositions in our attendance 
upon it; and that blessing of God, which will make it efficacious 
to our comfort, peace, and advancement in the Divine life. 

When the glorious Person, whom God has set King upon has 
Holy Hill of Zion, comes in to see the guests at his table; how 
delightful will it be to each of us, my brethren, to be found by him 
clad in the robe of righteousness, and thus prepared to receive 
him with the honour which is his due! How delightful to be wel- 
comed by him to his table, and received with smiles of com- 
placency! How distressing on the contrary, how dreadful, to 
appear before him without a wedding-garment ! Who must not 
be speechless, when He sternly and awfully demands the cause of 
this unseemly, and irreverent appearance? Who must not be 
overwhelmed with anguish and dismay, to hear, pronounced con- 
cerning himself, the terrible sentence, Bind him, hand and foot, 
and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth ? 


re 
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Martuew xviii. 15—18. 3 
Moreover, uf thy Brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault, between thee and him alone, if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy Brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established. And of he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the Church, but of he shall neglect to hear 


the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a Pub- 
lican. 


In the six preceeding discourses, | have boidderse at length, 
two Ordinances of the Christian Church, commonly styled Sacra-. : 
ments; to wit, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 1 shall now 
proceed to the consideration of another, and the only remaining | : 
ordinance peculiar to that body ; to wit, Christian Discipline. 


In examining this subject, I shall endeavour to point out, 
1. The Duties to be done, 


Il. The Manner, in which, 
Wl. The Ends, for which, and, | 
IV. The Persons, by whom, they are to be done ; and, 
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ae ‘The Motives to the performance. 

I. The particular Duties, to be done in the course of Christian 
Discipline, are, 

. What may be called Private Remonstrance. 

- thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established. The ground of proceeding here, 
as stated by our Saviour, is an actual trespass of one member 
of the Church against another. It is a trespass, Eov ds apagrnon 

ag bs “o adeAgos as, If thy brother sin against thee. If he commit a 
serious fault. The mere operations, and evidences, of those in- 
_ firmities, which are common to good men as well as others, are 
no part of this ground; and furnish no warrant for the proceed- 

ing. Zealous persons are often ready to construe every such 

infirmity into a serious transgression, and to swell pence, owed 
to themselves, into the value of talents. In this manner, they 

degrade religion into a spirit of captiousness; and, as far as in 
_ them lies, employ the authority of the Church as an engine to 
_ gratify their own unreasonable passions, and to disturb the peace 
yoke their neighbours. The same things are also true of persons, 
ofa peculiarly exact and rigid character; who often demand, 
that their fellow-christians should walk, by rules, formed by 
themselves ; and appear to feel as if themselves had been con- 
stituted Sealy judges concerning the Christian privileges of 
Witt 
_ other men. 
_.. dt must be a fault actually committed. If thy brother trespass 
against thee ; that is, in reality. It must not be a mere object 
-of suspicion, or belief. It is easy for us to injure a Christian 
brother by our unjust suspicion, more than he would have injur- 
| ed us, had he committed the very fault, of which we suspect him. 
We are, therefore, to be assured of the fact, before we take any 
measures of a disciplinary nature. It will always be mischiev- 
ous to others, as well as disgraceful and injurious to ourselves, 
to create faults for them by the indulgence of our own passions 
and prejudices, as well as to suppose them, without ample 
proof. 

Vou. V. 49 
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When such assurance, and such proof, have been obtained, 
ihe person, against whom the trespass 1s committed, is here requir- 
ed to go, and tell it to the offending party im a manner absolutely 


privaie. No persons are to be witnesses of the interview. - 


Here he is to explain, without communicating his design to any 
other person, his own views concerning the trespass, and the 
proper conduct to be adopted by way of reparation. He is 
bound to see, that these views are conformed to the Gospe!; and 
that both the temper, and the language, are such, as the Gospel 
requires; meek; gentle ; unoffending ; ; calculated not to irri- 
tate, or alienate, but to convince, persuade, and conciliate. No 
strife is permitted by our Saviour to arise here ; no. provocation ; 
no unkindness. In this manner, it is ever to be remember- 
ed, the offending brother will be gained, if gained at all. 
If the spirit of the Gospel were allowed to operate with 
its whole efficacy; every debate of this nature would. termi- 
nate here. Unhappily, such is not always the case. Our Sa- 
viour, foreseeing this state of things, has provided for it the best 
remedy, which the human character, and circumstances, will 
admit. He has, in the text, directed the person, against whom 
the trespass is committed, fo tuke, after having failed to obtain re- 


paration, one, or two other members of the Church, and, with 


their aid, to renew his efforts for the same desirable purpose of — 
gaining the trespassing brother. ‘These brethren are called in — 


for two purposes. One is; that they may be witnesses of every 
thing, which pertains to the existing state of the transaction. The 


other is; that the weight of their character, and the wisdom of 4 
their sapenos may influence the trespasser to such future conduct — 


towards his brother, as will become his Christian profession. The 
former of these purposes is directly expressed i in the text... The 
latter is plainly involved in the phraseology, and, if he neglect 
to hear them. ‘This supposes these brethren to use their advice, 
and persuasion, and of course, the weight of their character, for 
a right, and happy, termination of the controversy. 

From this view of the subject it is obvious, that. ps persons, 
called in for this purpose, should possess a character OSAGER: 
tionable ; particularly in the eye of the Trespasser ; that they 
should be persons of weight, wisdom, moderation, and gentle. 


° 
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-ness; and sufficiently disinterested to consult the good of both 


parties with benevolence, and impartiality. As these are the 
men, whom a Trespasser will hear, if he will hear any man; so 
the injured brother is plainly bound to call to his aid men of this 
description, for the adjustment of his controversy. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that beth parties are bound to listen with 
meekness, candour, and cordiality, to the counsels of these 
brethren. 

2. The next step in the ot ce of Ecclesiastical Discipline i is 
ADMONITION. 

It may be, it sometimes is, the fact, that the Trespasser will 
not listen to private remonstrance in either of these forms. In 
this case our Saviour directs the injured brother, to bring his 
cause to the Church. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
ut unto the Church. 1 shall hereafter inquire into the meaning 
of the word Church in this place, and shall presume here, that 
the first application, to be made in this case, is to the body, com- 
monly denoted by the word in our own Country. This body is 
bound to receive, hear, and adjust, the cause. 

‘Should the accused person be found guilty of the fault, laid to 
his charge ; it becomes the duty of the Church solemnly to ad- 
monish him of his sin, and the absolute necessity of atoning for 
it by making the proper reparation, with the spirit of the Gos- 


3. The neat step in the process is Excommunication. 
It is reasonably expected, that any member of a Church will 


_ listen to the voice of the whole body of his fellow-christians, 


with whom he is in immediate communion. Accordingly, the. 
process of discipline. almost always terminates, here, with ad- 
monition. Still there are cases, in which, either from an appre- 
hension of being innocent, or what is probably more frequent, 
as well as more unhappy, from passion, pride, and obstinacy, 
the Trespasser refuses to hear even the solemn voice of this tri- 
bunal. In such cases, the Church is directed to withdraw from 


him all Christian privileges, so far as their own communion is 
_ concerned, or their power extends. Let him be unto thee as an 


Heathen man, anda Publican. These words, as you well know, 
denoted, to a Jew, the worst of his fellow-men. Among such 
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men the Trespasser is henceforth to be accounted by those, whom 
he has refused to hear; and, in my view, by all, —, coneeer 
their system of proceedings as evangelical. Po 

This sentence is commonly spoken of as two-fold, the Pivay 
Excommunication, and the less: the latter not uncommonly term- 
ed suspension. The difference between them is this. In the 
latter, a person is suspended from the privileges of church-mem- 
bership for a period; sometimes, however, an indefinite one ; 
‘with a hope, plainly intimated, that he will ere long return to his 
duty. In the former, he is absolutely excluded from all the pe- 
culiar privileges of the Church, without any apparent: eine 
tion, that he will be reinstated in them again. | 

This sentence existed among the ancient Jews, and the an- 
cient Christians ; has been continued in the Greek and Romish 
Churches; and oer among the various Protestant Churches, 
with different degrees of formality, and severity. It was in 
use even among the Heathen ; and is now one of the most terri- 
ble punishments, inflicted in Hindoostan, Among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romanists, and even in the English Church, it is fol- 
lowed by terrible consequences, as well as attended by several 
circumstances, to which the Scriptures, so far as I can perceive, 
give no countenance. In some cases it has been accompanied 
by dreadful imprecations; and followed, in some, by a variety 
of civil disabilities, and sufferings, in themselves unjust and in- 
human, and wholly unwarranted by Christ or his Apostles. In 
this country, the Scriptures are allowed to control, exactly, eve- 
ry thing relating to this subject. Christ directs in the text, that 
the person who refuses to hear the Church, shall be considered 
by it as an Heathen man, anda Publican. St. Paul directs the 
Church to Mark them that cause divisions, and avoid them, Rom. 
xvi. 17: To withdraw from a Brother, who walks disorderly, 
2 Thess. iii. 6: and to reject, after the first and second admoni- 
tion, a Heretic, or a person who creates division among its members, 
Titus iii. 10. a 


In all these directions nothing is warranted, epee a single 
refusal, on the part of the Church, to admit the offending bro- — 


ther to a participation of its peculiar privileges. The crimes 
are all specified ; and, in my opinion, we have no right to add — 


= 
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to their number. The punishment is specified: and we have 


no right to add to its severity. The reason is plain; all the au- 
thority, which the Church possesses, it derives solely from 
Christ ; and can exercise no more than is given. {t can consti- 


_ tute no new crimes; and form, if I may be allowed the expres- 


sion, no constructive treasons. It can add no new modes of 
punishment. Contempt, therefore, exhibited in a Bishop’s 
Court, an offence wholly of a civil nature, cannot be a proper 
foundation for this punishment. Nor can imprisonment, or any 
other infliction of the Magistrate, be connected lawfully with 
Excommunication. These, and all other things of the like na- 
ture, I consider as unhappy relics of preceding, and very un- 
happy, times. 

St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 12, directs the brethren of that Church 
not to keep company, if any man, that is called a brother, be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner, with such an one, no not to eat. ‘These words contain 
an additional punishment to that, which is inflicted under the 
directions quoted above; and require Christians, in the cases 
specified, not voluntarily to have intercourse with Church-mem- 
bers, excommunicated for these crimes. I say excommunicated 


_ for these crimes, because St. Paul supposes the persons, referred 
to, to be severally guilty of them, But this cannot be lawfully 


| 
| 


‘supposed, until itis proved before the Church, the proper tri- 
‘bunal; when, if unrepented of, it is followed, of course, by a sen- 
tence of excommunication. In this decision of St. Paud, all such 
intercourse is plainly forbidden, as involves more countenance, 
and expresses less disapprobation, of the offender, than volunta- 
ily eating with him at a common meal. It i is, | think, reasona- 
bly supposed, that persons excommunicated for other crimes, 
plainly equivalent in degree to those, which are here specified, 
are to be treated in the same manner. The word, sogvog, in this 
text, denotes any incontinent person. 

In a preceding discourse, I considered the relation, which 
_ persons, baptized in their infancy, sustain to the Church of 
Christ, and deferred the question concerning the manner, in which 
they are to be affected by the Discipline of the Church. On this 
subject I shall now make a few observations. 
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In the first place, it is evident that such Rann ‘cannot be ex- 
communicaied. . | 

This is obvious from the fact, that the body, of inhioh “in 
are members, can never be summoned together, to hear their 
cause, and pass sentence upon them; and from the additional 
fact, that no part of this body is warranted to act for the whole. 
This, | suppose, to be a part, and a wise one, of the Ecclesias- 
tical system of the Gospel; indispensable, perhaps, to the pros- 
perity of Religion, as well as to the peace of mankind. 

Secondly. The Discipline of all such persons during the ycars 
of minority, is committed supremely to their Parents and Guar- 
dans. 

Now, says the Apostle, I say, that the heir, as lini us ie is 
child, differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all ; 
but is under tutors and governors, until the time appointed of the 


father. Gal. iv. 1, 2. _ Here the Apostle teaches us, that, so long 


as we are children, we are under the absolute control of our pa- 
rents; even as servants are under that of their masters; and are 
_ebliged to obey not only them, but also such tutors and gover- 
nors, as they are pleased to appoint over us. In Col. iii. 20, 
he commands, Children, obey your parents in all things ; and 


subjoins, for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord. Were the 


Church to interfere, directly, in the government of persons, thus 
situated ; two independent jurisdictions would exist over the 
same subject, at the same time, and with respect to the same 
things. These, in their exercise, could not, from the infirmities 
of seins nature in its best form, fail to clash in many instances. 
If both jurisdictions are rightful, and scriptural; the child wouid 


not know which to obey. But the Scriptures have settled this 


point, by requiring him to obey his parents in all things, and in- 
forming him, that this is well-pleasing unto the Lord. Hence I 


infer, that the direct jurisdiction of the Church over the child 


must be merely nominal ; and can exist to.no valuable purpose. 


Thirdly. The Church possesses an indirect control over the child | 


by the control, which it has over the parents ; and this it is sili, 
to exercise in every proper manner. le 
The parents are members of a parficulals Getechs and there- 


fore subject to its discipline. . Every Church is snebrdisall 
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bound to require such parents, as are members of it, to instruct, 


and govern, their children; and to walk bef ore them agreeably 
to the Gospel... The Church is bound to see, that all this is ac- 
_ tually done; and to call to a solemn account all its members, 


?: 


__ who neglect, or violate, these duties. © This is a control, which, 
_ if duly exercised, cannot fail of being beneficial to the children. 
Any other must, I think, be of course injurious. » ip 

Fourthly. The several members of a Church are, in my view, 


bound also to reprove, and admonish, baptized persons, whom they 
see in the commission of sin. i Onin 


Israelites, and not suffer sin upon him ; or, as in the margin, that 
thou bear not sin for him. This rule appears to have the fullest 
application to the case in hand. Baptized persons have a pe- 


° 2 ° eqe oO aes ee 
are bound to receive it with humility, and reformation. 
Ministers ought, in my view, to make it a business of their mi- 


- lation to God, and his Church; and solemnly to enforce on them 
| the duties, arising from this relation ; particularly the duties of 
_ Tepentance, and faith in the Redeemer, of giving themselves up 
_ to God in his covenant, and taking upon themselves, openly, the 
_ character of Christians. This, I apprehend, should be done not 
only from the desk, but in a regular course of laborious cate- 
chetical instruction. The same things should be explicitly, and 
‘solemnly, enjoined from time to time upon their parents ; one of 
whose first duties it is, in my. apprehension, to co-operate faith- 
fully with their ministers in teaching, and enjoining, these things 


as it seems tome, would be opened for the vigorous growth, 
| and abundant fruitfulness, of this nursery of the Church. 
> Should baptized persons, with these advantages, conduct 
themselves frowardly in & course of ‘open, obstinate iniquity, 
after they have come to years of discretion; the Church may, 
with the strictest propriety, shut them out from these privileges, 
until by a penitent and becoming deportment they shall manifest 


Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, said God to the 


_ culiar claim on professing Christians for this office of love; and © 


-nisterial office distinctly to unfold to them the nature of their re- " 


upon their Children. Were these things begun, as soon as the — 
children were capable of understanding them, and ‘pursued 
_ through every succeeding period of their nonage ; a fair prospect, _ 
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their contrition for their guilty conduct; not however without 
previous and ample admonition. I will further suggest, that, in 
my own view, it is a part of the duty of each Church, at their 
meetings for evangelical conversation and prayer, to summon 
the baptized persons, who are minors, to be present at conve- 
nient seasons, while the Church offers up prayers to God pecu- 
liarly for them; and to pray for them, particularly, at other 
meetings, halides for these purposes. 

Were all these things regularly, and faithfully idathes (and 
they all seem to grow out of the circumstances of persons, bap- 
_tized in their infancy ;) I cannot help believing, that a new face 
would, in a great measure, be put upon the condition, and cha- 
racter, of the persons in question. It must be acknowledged, 
that much less attention is paid to them in modern, than in an- 
cient, times ; at least by Churches in general ; and less, I think, 
by ourselves, than by our Ancestors. 

II. The Manner, in which Discipline is to be conducted, inawt 
claims our attention. 

Concerning this subject, there can be little debate, or doubt! 
We are abundantly taught by the Scriptures, that private re- 
monstrance, and public admonition, are ever to be administered 
with lowliness of mind, with entire candour and moderation ; 

with unbiassed equity ; with a spirit of meekness, patience, and 
forbearance. The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle to all men; and must here be especially upon his guard 
against the intrusion of every passion, and the adoption of all 
improper conduct; because here, as he is obliged to assume 
some degree of aihorityy and is at times employed in endeav- | 
ouring to redress injaries, which himself has received, he will be | 
in peculiar danger of departing from his duty. A false step, at | 
the commencement of this process in private remonstrance, 1s 
eminently mischievous; because from this commencement the | 
whole process is apt to derive its character. Yet, here, such a 
step is ordinarily to be expected more than in any subsequent 
stage of the progress. The remonstrant is often wholly unex- 
perienced in business of this nature; often personally interest: 
ed; usually in some degree a ilaial and therefore in danger 
of bint! off his guard ; reload ignorant of what is precisely | 
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his duty; possessed of an authority in a great measure undefin- 
‘ed, except by his own discretion ; and this discretion less. perfect 
‘inmany cases, than could be wished. Thus circumstanced, the 
‘best and wisest men are in some danger of acting with impro- 
priety ; while others, of an interior character, are proportional- 
ly more exposed. It is ever to be remembered here, that this 
is the stage of Ecclesiastical Discipline, peculiarly attended with 
hopes of success. While the subject of remonstrance is con- 
cealed from the view of the Public; pride, that insidious ene- 
my of all men, even the best; the desire of self-justification ; 
the fear of losing one’s character in the view of one’s family, 
friends, and neighbours; and the heat and obstinacy, produced 
Im the course of a controversy, already advanced; are not, here, 
unless by some unhappy imprudence, roused to any great de- 
gree of exertion. If the mind is ever calm, and self-possessed ; 
it is at this time. If hope is to be ardently indulged any where ; 
it is here. Let the remonstrant, therefore, remember; and let 
those who accompany him remember also; that here they 
are either to gain, or lose their brother. With an object 6f this 
inestimable importance before them, there will ever be reason 
to hope, that the fault will not be theirs. : 
Here, I beg leave to give it, as my own opinion, founded, as 
» T trust, both on the Scriptures and experience, that private con- 
“troversies between Individuals of the Church, arising from suppos- 
ed personal offences, should, as. far as may be without refusing 
the right of appeal to the Church, be terminated without being 
“brought to its decision. This I take to be the very spirit of the 
“text. It is intended by our Saviour, that the offender should 
“hear, and yield to, those brethren, who accompany the remon- 
strant. St. Paul, also, finding fault with the Corinthian Chris- 
“tians for going to law before the unjust, and not before the saints, 
“says, Do ye not know, that the saints shall judge the world? and, 


of the world shall be judged by ‘you, are ye unworthy to judge the 


smallest matters? If, then, ye have judgments of things, per- 


- taining to this life ; set them to judge, who are least esteemed in 


the Church. 1 will not stay to comment on the translation of 


- these verses, although I think it incorrect ; because every trans- 


lation of them will coincide with my own design. It is this, 
Vor. ¥. 5A 
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that the controversies between individual Christians, the secu- 
lar controversies especially, are here directed by St. Paul to be 
brought for decision before other members of this Church ; and, 
according to the present version, before those, even of little es 
timation, for their attainments, in the view of the Church. If 
the Corinthians were to issue their personal controversies in this 
manner, itis plainly reasonable and proper, that ours should be 
issued ina similar manner. If those, who possessed a humble 
character in the eyes of the Corinthian Church, were compe- 
tent to determine their controversies; the superior members of 
our own Churches are certainly competent to determine ours.” 
Experience has, in my view, long since proved, that contro- 
versies of this nature are apt to be begun with resentment, and 
maintaiited with violence; and to wear, at their commencement, 
and throughout their progress, the aspect of a common litigation. 
Of course, they are often attended with all the evils of such a 
litigation, and many more; are carried on with bitterness and 
animosity, and end in riveted hatred; are the means of impair- 
ing Christianity in the parties, of leading them into many and — 
great sins, and of leaving them in a state, little fitted for im- 
provement or comfort, of splitting a Church into divisions, and 
of injuring, if not destroying, the usefulness of its Minister.” At 
the same time, they disturb the peace of a neighbourhood; ex- 
pose the Christian character to shame, disgust, and reprobation’; 
wound the prosperity of religion ; ; and Become a Prec of tri- 
umph to the worst of its enemies. elie Pen 
Admonition and Excommunication should be weirrthivnvrde with 
the same dispositions, which have been mentioned as proper accom- 
paniments of Private Remonstrance ; united with a solemmty, firm- 
ness, and authority, becoming the character of a Church. ‘To the 
dignity of this tribunal, calmness, moderation, and tenderness, _ 
are indispensable. The wisdom, which should preside in it, is © | 
that which is from above, pure, peaceable, gentle, and easily intreat- | 
ed, full of mercy and good panne ichanine eet yr ng without 
hypocrisy. ‘sg ‘ps 
Before this tribunal, also, no causes should a ainda tocome — 
to trial, of which the subjects are not distinctly specified ; together vl 
wilh the time and place, at which they have existed; and all the | 


. 
. 
| 
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material circumstances, by which they were accompanied. All 
these ought, also, to be communicated to the person accused, a 
‘sufficient time before the trial, to give him a full opportunity for 
preparing his. defence. * 

| When a trespasser has been babel. every proper 
ei should be holden out to him to return by capi nia and 
reformation. For this end, the Minister, and other persons of 
weight in the Church, should take every proper and promising 
occasion to give him their best counsels, and exhortations. As 
*this ought to be done for a Heathen, and a Publican; it will, I 
presume, be acknowledged to be due to him. 

Formerly, Excommunication was accompanied by many ex- 
pressions of a spirit, not more hostile to the trespasser, than to 
Christianity. The Object of it was cursed in form, and solemn- 
ly consigned to perdition. Happily for us, no severities, even 
of form, exist in this sentence here, beside those, which are 
plainly authorized by the Scriptures. 

HI. The Ends, for which Christian Discipline was instituted, are 
the following. © 

1. The AmenpMeENT of those, who transgress. 

For this end, every part of Ecclesiastical Discipline is calcu- 
lated, as if it had no other object. The attention, paid to it, is, 
however, perfectly justified by its importance. This is no less 
than the reformation of a lapsed Christian brother. His peace ; 
his Christian character; his worthy participation of Christian 
privileges ; his recovery of the Divine approbation ; his future 
usefulness in the present life; the measure of his happiness in 
the life to: come; and even his salvation itself; are all deeply 
concerned, and oftentimes, absolutely involved, in these admi- 
nistrations. That these objects are at times accomplished by 
Private Remonstrance, and Public Admonition, will probably 
not be doubted. With equal certainty are they accomplished 
by Excommunication. This is directly declared by St. Paul, 1 
Cor. vy. 4,5, In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, being gather- 
ed together, in better language, being gathered together in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of my Spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I command you to deliver such an one to Satan 
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Sor the Pitesti of the flesh, that the — may be saved m = 
day of the Lord Jesus. 

2. Another End of this Discipline ts the ristabnes oft the Curd 
from unworthy members. be 

Tares, we know, are sown in this world; and will grow to-: 
gether with the wheat until the harvest. So long as they are un- 
distinguishable from the wheat, it is unlawful for us to eradicate 
them, lest we root up the wheat also; but when theyvare clearly 
discovered in the field of Christ, they are to be removed. The 
rules which are given us for this purpose, are perfect, so far as it 
may be safely entrusted to the prudence of man. As a litile lea- 
ven leaveneth the whole lump ; Christians are required to purge 
out the old leaven, that the Church may ssa egy a new lump, pure 
and unleavened. | 

3. Another End of this System, is the Pontlutben of unworthy 
members from the Church. 

The Church is probably kept pure by rlobisegiila esting 
imembers from uniting themselves with it, more effectually, than . 
by excluding them after they are united. Wicked men never 
love Christian Discipline ; and are often prevented from attempt- 
ing to become members of the Church, by the fears of falling un- 
der its censures. ‘T'o good men it is only a privilege.» Faith- 
ful subjects of an earthly government regard its wholesome laws 
with all their penalties, and the just execution of them with all 
its pains and terrors, as eminent blessings. These laws they so’ 
entirely choose to obey; to this administration they intend-to 
be so uniformly subjects; as hardly ever even to think of their 
severity, and to feel nothing but their beneficial influence. 
Whatever apprehension they may at times inspire, such men con-. 
sider them, only as a useful motive to a more uniform and faith- 
ful obedience. vt NO 

Indeed, this subject furnishes a beneficial criterion for the de- 
termination of our religious character. If we cordially relish the 
Discipline of Christ’s Church, and are sincerely desirous to add 
to other motives those, which it furnishes us for diligence, fideli- 
ty, and exactness in the Christian life; there is solid reason to 
hope, that we love that, which is good; and are, therefore, real 


| 
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followers of the Redeemer. If, on the other hand, we are impa- 


_ tient of this mild and equitable government, and live in a con- 


tinual'and slavish dread of its terrors ; there is but too much rea- 
son to conclude, that we love the conduct, which this system pu- 
nishes; disrelish the purity which it requires; and, of course, 
have made a profession, which is unfounded and insincere. 

‘Ecclesiastical Discipline, more than all other means, has con- 
tributed to preserve whatever purity has been found in the 
Church of Christ; and in a greater degree prevented it from 
being crowded by unworthy members. Christians, therefore, 
cannot fail to regard their Discipline as an invaluable blessing. 

4. The Improvement of Christians is another important End of 
this Institution. 3 : 

This End has always been promoted, and often in an eminent 
degree, by a well-directed administration of Christian Discipline. 
From the social nature of man, that, which concerns others, is 
instinctively applied to ourselves. From the sins of others, we 
learn not to sin in the same manner. By their negligence we 
are warned of our own danger, and induced to watch, and strive, 
and pray, that we enter not into their temptations. By their 
repentance, and return to their duty, we are forcibly admonish- 
ed of our own daily necessity of reformation. Perhaps there is 
scarcely.a more edifying sight, than a lapsed Christian, ingenu- 
ously confessing his sin, acknowledging the justice of his pu- 
nishment, imploring the forgiveness of God and a re-union to the 
family of Christ, and re-commencing the Christian life with new 
amiableness and beauty. Nothing in this world more resembles 
the joy of angels over a repenting sinner, than the emotions, ex- 
cited in the minds of good men by this solemn transaction. 

5. Another End of this Institution is to keep the character 
of the Church unblemished in the eye of mankind. 

On the Character of the Church, as it appears to the eyes of 
the world, depends, in a great degree, the character of Religion 
itself. Ina former discourse, I have shown, how much more real, 
and impressive, Religion seems to the minds of sinners, when 
beheld in the life of a person, who adorns the doctrine of 
God: our Saviour, than when seen only with the eye of specula- 
tion. The exemplary and unblameable conduct of a church is 
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proportionally’a more convincing, and more persuasive, source 
of these impressions. When the Church is fair as the Moon, 
and beautiful as Tirzah: she is also terrible as an army with 
banners. Genuine virtue is an awful object to sinful men. In 
vain do they labour to shake off their reverence, and their dread, 
of this object. It is settled in their minds by the unalterable 
constitution of God: and is irresistibly forced upon them by 
their consciences, whenever the object is brought before their 
eyes. Nothing but furious passion, or absolute profligacy, will 
prevent any man from entertaining these views. But they are 
not necessary views only... They are also eminently profitable ; 
as was, I presume, satisfactorily shown in that discourse. He, 
who is ata loss concerning this truth, may easily satisfy himself by 
observing what experience abundantly testifies, that, wherever 
Churches either pervert, or abandon, the discipline. instituted 
by Christ, they themselves become lax, lukewarm, and possessed 
only of a name to live; and that Religion, around them, hastens 
towards a final extinction. Wherever this Discipline is scriptu- 
rally maintained ; churches are adorned with the beauty of holi- ~ 
ness ; and religion, anion at least, flourishes among those who 
are without. | | 

IV. My own views concerning the Biriddals by bie Disciplias 
is to be administered, will be sufficiently communicated in the fol- — 
lowing observations. shin 

1. The persons, who are to administer private Remonstrance are 
plainly pointed out in the text. 

Concerning these, therefore, there can be no viebaclies N ota sit 
tle, doubt, however, has arisen, in this country at least, concerning 
the cases, in which such Remonstrance is a necessary commence- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Discipline. A multitude of Christians, in 
our own country, have supposed, that the steps, mentioned in’ the 
former part of this discourse, are indispensable in every case of 
transgression, whether public or private. Others have beliey- 
ed, that, as the case, mentioned in the text, is a private case 
merely, and as the discipline, involved in it, seems applicable 
to such a case only, it is not to be employed, when the trans 
gression is public. The latter of these opinions is, in my view, — 
just. Jn the nature of the case, a public transgression plainly — 
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demands no private interference. Them that sin, says St. Paul 
to Timothy, rebuke before all; that others also may fear. 1 Tim. 
v. 20. 4 man that is an Heretic, says the same Apostle to Titus, 
after afirst and second admonition, reject. Tit. iii. 10. By them 
that sin, | understand the Apostle to mean them, that sin public- 
ly; and suppose St. Paul here to direct a public admonition 
as the immediate, and proper, act of discipline for such a trans- 
gression. A Heretic is @ sower of divisions, or the leader of a 
faction, in the Church. Sucha person Titus was commanded 
to reject after a first and second admonition; both plainly pub- 
lic ; since they were to be both administered by Titus himself, 
in the character, and office, of a Minister. This is evident, also, 
from the reason, subjoined in the following verse. Knowing that he, 
who rs such, is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself. 
In other words, Because thou knowest, that such a person is 
subverted, or overturned; and is certainly guilty of sin: being 
proved to be a sinner, by the known fact that he makes divi- 
sions in the Church, er heads a party against its peace. It is 
here, however, to be observed, that two public admonitions are 
here required to be given to the Heretic before his Excommuni- 
cation. As there is no difference between Heretics, and other 
public sinners, I should regard this as the proper rule of pro- 
_ ceeding in all cases of Discipline, which were not commenced 
with private Admonition. : 
But in this Country, there is such an universal persuasion, 
that Private Remonstrance is indispensable, even where a trans- 
| gression has been public, as to make it, in my view, expedient 
_to'commence the process of discipline in this manner, in most, 
if not all, instances. The minds of Christians, generally, are 
here fully possessed of a conviction, that this is a right, esta- 
_blished by the Scriptures; and, whenever it is omitted, feel as if 
all, that was right, had not been done. Excommunicated per- 
sons, therefore, feel satisfied in every such case, that the judg- 
ment of the Christian community is so far on their side, and 
against the proceedings of the Church. This, also, will ordina- 
_vily ‘be the opinion of a considerable part of its members. 
_ Hence the censure will be stripped of much of its proper power. 
The man, who is censured, will feel himself to be still in 2 
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state of controversy with the church; and will, therefore, be 


little inclined to reformation or repentance. The Church will — 


feel itself weakened; and all its enemies will manifest their hos- — 


tility by clamouring against its injustice. For these reasons, 
prudence appears plainly to demand the adoption of Private 
remonstrance as the means of avoiding these evils. _ 

As the administration of this Remonstrance will, in such a 
case, be a duty incumbent alike on all the members of. the 
church ; it will be asked, By whom shall this duty be performed ? 
The answer to this question must be given differently, according 
to the different constitutions of hehe In our own, it ought 
unquestionably to be performed by persons, commissioned by 
the Church. No others will be considered as acting in the case 
with unquestionable propriety. 

2. Admomtion and Excommunication are to be educate cas 
the Pastor, or, when there is no Pastor, by the Moderator of the 
Church, in conformity to a vote of the Church. 

Wherever a Church is vacant, it will always be expedient, 
that a neighbouring Minister should be requested to perform ms 
office. 

That these sentences should be the result of a vote of the schon 
and executed under their authority, is to me completely evident 
from the Scriptures. This I do not gather from the text; nor 
from the meaning of the word Church ; which, I am well aware, 
is very various. At the time, when the precepts in the text were 


<4 


delivered, the Christian Church was not organized. It may 


‘therefore be difficult to settle precisely the sense, in which our 
Saviour used the term on this occasion ; or to make any satisfac- 
tory application of it to the case in hand. On the text, there- 
fore, I shall not insist. a | 


There is in the Scriptures a single case of Discipline recited, 
and, so far as I know, but one, in which the administration was 


committed wholly to uninspired hands; or, perhaps in better 
terms, to persons not extraordinarily commissioned to direct Ec- 
clesiastical concerns. This is the case of the incestuous person 


in the Church at Corinth. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. v. directs the 
members of that Church to assemble together for the purpose of 


excommunicating this person in the name of Christ. The Church 


| 


| 


cs Rie 


¥ 
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‘accordingly assembled, and excommunicated the man, as we are 
“informed in the second chapter of the second Epistle. In the 


‘sixth verse of this chapter, St. Paul says, Sufficient to such aman 
is this punishment, which was inflicted of many 3 vro suv wAsiovun ; 
iterally, by the majority ; that is, by the majority of the Corin- 
thian Church ; the persons addressed in this chapter, and through- 
out these Epistles. 


” Should it be said, that this sentence was directed by St. Paul ; 


T acknowledge it. But the execution of it was committed to the 


‘Corinthian Church as a Body ; and it was accordingly executed 


by their vote, and Ecclesiastical authority. There was, here, 
no need of a formal trial. The question concerning the guilt 
of the man was already settled by abundant evidence. The 
Apostle, therefore, only taught the Corinthian Church their duty 


“in such a case; and required them to performit. Had he meant 


to exercise his apostolical authority in a judicial manner; he 
would have excommunicated the incestuous person by a sen- 
tence of his own; as he excommunicated Hymeneus and Alexan- 
der ; and not hate left him toa sentence of the Corinthian Church. 
This is further illustrated by the fact, that St. Paul beseeches, not 
eommands, the Corinthians, to restore this excommunicated man: 
verse 8, Wherefore, I beseech you, that ye would confirm your love 
teward him. ‘This request plainly teaches us, that, in the view 
_ of the Apostle, the Corinthian Church were possessed of the 
_ power, by which, this restoration was to be accomplished. 
“What it was proper for the Corinthian Church to do in this 
case, is unquestionably proper to be done by every other Church 
ina similar case. As this is the only Scriptural example, in 
which 8 sentence of Excommunication was passed by men, not 
extraordinarily commissioned; it is, I apprehend, a decisive 
rule of proceeding to all other eines The peculiar conduct 
of Apostles, and other extraordinarily commissioned persons. 
must, in most cases, be very imperfectly applicable as a rule for 


us. It will be impossible, I apprehend, to show, that the pow- | 
| ers, sometimes necessarily vested in these men, have descended 
_ to any men, who are now living. My own opinions concerning 
_ Bishops, in the prelatical sense, haye been given in preceding 


discourses. Ruling Elders are, in my apprehension, scriptural 


‘Vor, V. 51 
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Officers of the Christian Church ; and 1 cannot but think our de- 
fection, with respect to these officers, from the practice of the 
first settlers of New-England, an error in Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment. But the present occasion will not permit an hater 
of my views concerning this subject at large. | ree 
There are many cases, in which Individuals are dxsataded on 
reasonable grounds, with the judgment of a Church. Itis perfectly 
obvious, that in a debate between two members of the same 
Church, the parties may, in many respects, stand on unequal 
ground. One of them may be ignorant; without family connec- 
tions; in humble circumstances; and possessed of little or no 
personal influence. The other may be a person of distinction; 
opulent; powerfully connected ; of superior understanding; and 
of great personal influence, not only in the Church, but also. in 
the Country at large. As things are in this world, it is impossi- 
ble, that these persons should possess, in any controversy’ be- 
tween them, equal advantages. Beyond all this, the Church it- 
self may be one party, and a poor and. powerless member. the 
other. In this case also, it is unnecessary to observe, the indi- 
vidual must labour under every supposable disadvantage, to 
which a righteous cause can be subjected. To bring the par- 
ties in these, or any similar, circumstances as near to a state of 
equality, as human affairs will permit, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary, that every Ecclesiastical Body. should have ats Tribunal of 
Appeals ; a superior Judicature, established by common ,con- 
sent, and vested with authority to issue finally all those. causes, 
which, before a single Church, are Roy liable to a partial 
decision. i 
Such a tribunal in all the New-England States, sient thin is 
formed, by what is called, a Select Council, that is, a Council mu- 
tually chosen by the contending parties. This has, long appear- 
ed to me a Judicatory most unhappily constituted. The) par- _ 
ties choose, of course, such persons, as they suppose most like- — 
ly to favour themselves. If, therefore, they commit no, mistakes 
in the choice ; the Council may be considered as divided in opi- 
nion, before it assembles ; and as furnishing every reason to be- 
lieve, that it will not be less divided afterwards. Its proceed- 
ings will frequently be marked with strong partialities ; and its 
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decisions, if made at all, will not unfrequently be those of a bare 
majority. Coming from different parts of the country, it will 
have no common rules of proceeding. After its decisions, its 
existence ceases. Its responsibility vanishes with its exist- 
ence; as does, also, the sense of its authority. As the members 
frequently come froma distance ; it can have no knowledge con- 
cerning those numerous particulars, which respect the transac- 
tions to be judged of; and the characters, interests, views, and 
contrivances, of those, who are immediately concerned. As in- 
dividuals, these members may, in some instances, have much 
weight; and in certain circumstances may by their wisdom, and 
piety, do much good. But all this must arise solely from their 
personal character: Asa Council, as a Judicatory, they can 
have scarcely any weight at all; for, as they disappear when 
the trial is ended, they are forgotten in their united character ; 
and, having no permanent existence, are regarded with no ha- 
bitual respect, and even with no prejudice in their favour. 
Very often also, as they were chosen on partial principles, they 
are led of course to partial decisions; and leave behind them 
very unhappy opinions concerning sabi paniog Government at 
agi 

In ‘this State, a much happier mode has been resorted to, for 
the ‘accomplishment of this object. The Tribunal of appeal, 
is here a@ Consociation ; a standing body, composed of the set- 
tled Ministers within an associational district, and Delegates 
from the Churches in the same district: a body always existing, 
of acknowledged authority ; of great weight; possessed of all 
the impartiality, incident to human affairs; feeling its responsi- 
bility as a thing of course; a Court of Record, having a regular 
‘system of precedents; and, from being frequently called to bu- 
siness of this nature, skilled, to a good degree, in the proper 

modes of proceeding. 

The greatest defect in this system, as it seems to me, is the 
want of a still superior Tribunal to receive appeals, in cases, where 
they are obviously necessary. These it is unnecessary for me to 
particularize. Every person, extensively acquainted with Ke- 
clesiastical affairs, knows that such cases exist. The only re- 
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medy, provided by the system of Discipline established in this: 
State, for those, who feel aggrieved by a Consociational judg= : 
ment, is fo introduce a neighbouring Consociation as assessors 
with that, which has given the judgment, at a new hearing of the 
cause. The provision of this partial, imperfect, tribunal of.ap- 
peals, is clear proof, that those, who formed the system, perceiv- 


ed the absolute necessity of some appellate jurisdiction. The» 
Judicatory, which they have furnished of this nature, is perhaps” 
the best, which the Churches of the State would at that, or any. ~ 


succeeding period, have consented to establish. Yet it is easy 


to see, that, were they disposed, they might easily institute ‘saan 


which would be incomparably better. 
The only instance found in the Scriptures of an appeal, 2 actu- 
ally made for the decision of an Ecclesiastical debate, is that, 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, and mentioned for’ 
another purpose in a former discourse. A number of the Jews, 


in the Church at Antioch, insisted, that the Gentile converts” 


should be circumcised, and be obliged to keep the Law of Mo-« 
ses. Pau and Barnabas strenuously controverted this point. 


with them. As no harmonious termination of the debate could - 
be had at Antioch ; an appeal was made to the Apostles, and 


Elders, at Jerusalem. But, as I observed in the discourse men-. 


tioned, at was heard, and determined, by the Apostles, Elders,and . 


Brethren. As this Judicatory was formed. under the direction. 


of the Apostles themselves; it must be admitted as a precedent. 


for succeeding Churches ; and teaches us on the one hand, that 


an appellate Jurisdiction is both lawful, and necessary. in the — 
Church, and on the other, that it is to be composed of both Mi-.. 


nisters and Brethren, wp aiieiciike acting, at the ca, time, by « 
~ Delegation. , 


REMARKS. 


From this account of Christian Discipline, it 1s evident,» | 


1. That it was intended for atpibiice ik rite of Ceres | 


ans. 


% 


As this subjeet was discussed at some length, in the sermon» 
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concerning the character of Church members, as exhibited in 
the Scriptures ; [shall dismiss it here, without any further obser- 
vations. 

Qi That itis a system, wisely siddente to pagmate the prosperity 
of such Churches. 

All the Ends of this Dindipline are such, as Ginistians can 
comprehend and feel: while the means are most happily fitted 
to accomplish them. Private remonstrance is most wisely cal- 
culated to benefit the trespassing brother; to awaken in him a 
sense of guilt, danger, and the necessity of repentance, and re-. 
formation; to preserve his Christian character; and to restore 
him, before he shall be known by others to have fallen. Of the 
same tendency is the additional remonstrance by the accompa- 
nying brethren, and the subsequent admonition by the Church. 
Of these just, and gentle, proceedings, the final sentence of Ex- 
communication is a proper close; and is perfectly fitted to re- 
form an obstinate brother. He, who will not be won by the 
mild measures of tenderness, will never feel either his character, 
or condition, but by dint of distress. Should he continue ob- 
stinate in’ this situation; the Church will be freed from a spot 
on its reputation, an obstacle to its communion, and a nuisance 
to the religion which it professes. At the same time, the spirit — 
with which every part of this Discipline is to be administered, 
and without which it exists in form only, precludes every rea-_ 
sonable fear of haste, injustice, or severity. 

The manner also, in which the proper evidence of the offender's 
disposition is to be obtained, and the prohibition of any further 
proceeding where it is unattainable, are strong marks of that 
wisdom in the Lawgiver, by which it was: devised. The same — 
wisdom is conspicuous in the repetition of the several steps of 
the proceeding, and the protraction of the process, in this man- 
ner, for a considerable length of time. The most desirable op- 
portunity. is here furnished to the offender for consideration, and 
‘amendment; and to the Church, for coolness in its inquiries, and 
justice in its decisions. All the parts of the process are also 
obvious to a very moderate capacity ; such as are easily under- 
‘stood by plain men; and easily applied, whether they are to 
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judge, or to be judged. On the whole, it may be justly observ- 
ed, that no system of Judicial proceedings is so happily caleu- 
lated to accomplish in the most efficacious manner, the purposes; 
for which it is instituted. Eminently profitable, and indispensably 
necessary, to the Christian Church, it is at the same time, an 
illustrious display of wisdom, goodness, and providential care, 
in its Divine Founder. 


DEATH. 


Psaum xc. 3. 


Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, Return ye children of 
men. 


In this series of Discourses, 1 have considered the Being, and 
Character, of God; his creation of the Heavens and the Earth, 
of Angels and Men; the Primitive State of man; his Fall, and 
Condemnation; their influence on the moral character of his Pos- 
terity ; and the impossibility of Justification by Works. I have 
examined the Character, and Mediation, of Christ; and the Jus- 
tification, accomplished by his Righteousness. I have endeay- 
oured to exhibit the Character of the Holy Spirit; his: Agency 
in the work of Regeneration; the Reality, Necessity, and Nature, 
of that work; together with its Antecedents, Attendants, Conse- 
quences, and Evidences. I have attempted to explain the Di- 
vine Law, and the principal Duties which it requires; together 
with the Foundation, the Nature, and the Effects of Virtue, the 
true and only obedience to it; and the nature of that Inability to 
obey it, which is an important characteristic of man; and the 
means of our restoration to Obedience. I have also investigated 
_ the means of obtaining, and the means of increasing, grace; the 
_ manner in which, and the Persons by whom, they are to be em- 

ployed. In the course of this investigation, I have endeavoured 


a 
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to explain the Constitution of the Christian Church ; the charac- 
ter, and duties of its Members, and Officers ; the habeus 
Sacraments; and the scheme of we ieeiplivie:t 0 te SR 
In the progress of thesé Discourses, I have also shmanent en- 
deavoured to obviate, the principal Objections, usually brought 
against that System of er er I roars 40 to a 
in the Scriptures. A ee 
Thus have J gone through the eneidaverione of ee wield arti- 
cles, contained in the Spiritual Providence of God, as disclosed _ 
in the Gospel ; and conducted Man through’ life, to the last act - 
of that Providence, with which he is concerned in the present — 
world; the act, by which he is removed into Eternity. = 
This great and gloomy Event is in the text, ascribed directly 
to the Providence of God; and exhibited, not as the result of a 
natural and necessary decay, nor of a general tendency of things, 
but of His sovereign pleasure. Thou turnest man to destruction, 
and sayest, Return ye children of men. Thou art the Agent in 
bringing man to death, and the grave; and by thy command, re- 
turnest him to his original dust. All the natural causes of Death, 
therefore, are only modes, — aap of its pire woe ént by 
the Hand of God. EE ihe ih i eh RRS 
A multitude of considerations tact strike res ef 
him, who makes this we aS dae of his serious attention. 


Of this number are, See oe ee 
Its Universality ; | Via 20a 
Its Extension through the we ao Time ; oe th ce Ml 
Its Certainty ; 5 ileal 79 (Ori Deg Rh is, 
Its aeenene, with regard to sie time, ‘manner, and circum- 

stances ; ; Lee ae ses | 


The Causes, by which it i brouigr to'pass “ange eeedtaty 

The Impossibility of escaping or resisting it ;  TeBet NRE | 
many other things, deeply solemn, and capable of being eminent- _ 
ly useful to mankind. CE ERA EEE ER 

But it is my design to consider Death, on this occasion, , merely 
as a part of the great system of Providential Dispensations ‘toward | 
the children of men ; as the Event, by which they are removed 
out of their present state of being; as the ‘close of their Proba- 
tion, and their introduction into Eternity. i NE | 
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It is manifest, that some removal from this world, is a necessa- 
ry part of sucha System. A Probation involves in its nature a 
close. It infersa Trial at that close, by which the character of 
the man, who has gone through the Probation, shall be finally 
settled, as good or evil, as acquitted, or condemned. It sup- 
poses, also, a Reward, suited to his conduct, and intended to re- 
compense it with absolute propriety. i 

This close, so far as we can understand the subject, must be 
either painful or pleasant, disgraceful or honourable, according 
to the conduct of the persons concerned. If their conduct be sup- 
‘posed to have been virtuous, obedient, and pleasing to God; the 
end of their trial we should naturally expect to be pleasing, and 
honourable ; and a proof of his approbation of their character. 
If their conduct be suppdsed to have been evil, and displeasing 
to God; a painful and disgraceful termination of this state of 
their existence would be rationally expected. The views, 
which he formed of their conduct, we should naturally expect 
him to express at their removal from the world. 

_ In this world, good men are continually surrounded by spiri- 
tual enemies, or enemies to their virtue and final welfare. These 
enemies, it is to be supposed, will on every occasion attempt to 
lessen their happiness, and increase their sufferings. The 
close of life furnishes the last opportunity for this purpose. 
This period, therefore, these enemies must be expected to seize 
with eagerness, in order to annoy them so far as they are per- 
mitted. ; 

The best of men, also, have sinned often, and greatly ; and 
have thus merited great evils at the hand of God. Hence, with 
the strictest propriety, they may suffer greatly at this, as well 
as at other seasons. No reason can be assigned, why their ene- 
mies may not be permitted to disturb them, therefore, in the arti- 
cle of Death. 

Their own minds also may, for important purposes, be left at 
this time to the distresses, arising from the remembrance of their 
former sins, and from perplexing thoughts concerning their spi- 
ritual condition. Hence various doubts may arise, and anxie- 
ties be multiplied. The terrors of Death may encompass them, 
and the pains of hell, of Sheol, or “adns; that is, in plainer lan. 

Vou. W 52 
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guage, the fears of what will befal them in the world of departed 
spirits ; may lay hold on them. Especially will all this seem 
easy of apprehension, if we remember, that these things may, 
and will, be in the end benefits to them, through the agency of 
Him, who is able to bring good out of evil. In this manner may 
the distresses, sometimes suffered by good men at ota be suf- 
ficiently explained. a 
Wicked men, on the contrary, are often totally esiialben con- 
cerning all moral, and religious subjects, unconcerned about 


their present or future condition, and indifferent alike to the fa-— 


vour, and the frowns, of their Maker. This heedless spirit they 
sometimes carry with them to a dying-bed; and, under its in- 
fluence, are equally stupid, as in the preceding periods of life. 
On this account it is to be expected, that such men should, at 
times, have no bands in their death. Disease, also, often weakens 
their capacity of thinking; and prevents them from coming to 
any just conclusions concerning their past conduct, their present 
state, and their future allotments. Frequently, too, they labour 
to make a virtue of necessity, to resign themselves quietly to the 


death, which they see they cannot avoid, and to submit to that — 


God, whom they now feel themselves unable to resist. This, 
they frequently mistake for Christian resignation; although to- 
tally unlike it in every important characteristic ; and, under the 


influence of this mistake, sometimes leave the sala pny a de- | 


gree of composure. 


Nor is it unreasonable to believe, that these things are the re- | 
sult of a Judicial Dispensation of God. We know, that He has _ 
given up men judicially to strong delusion, that they should be-— 
lieve a lie. In what case can such a Dispensation be supposed | 
with more propriety, than in that of gross, long-continued, and | 
obstinate, sin, perpetrated by a heart, hardening itself in iniqui- | 
ty through life. Such a heart certainly may with propriety be — 


permitted to deceive itself, at any time during its probation: and 


this deception may, for aught that appears, be enhanced. by its | 
external enemies. Evil men often deceive, and flatter with false | 
hopes, their dying companions. No reason can be given, why | 
the same mischievous office may not be performed ‘by other evil | 


beings. 


we 
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To these things it ought to be added, that such men have, in 
several instances, died in alarm and horror; when, from the 
pains taken to conceal the circumstances of their death, they 
may have been supposed to leave the world in peace. There 
isa general disposition in mankind, to think, and speak favour- 
ably, of the dying, and the dead. In this solemn case, even per- 
sonal hatred is apt to give way to compassion; and every preju- 
dice to be lost in concern for him, who now ceases to be either 
our enemy, or our rival. Often, also, we speak favourably of 
deceased persons from compunctions of conscience ; from a de- 
sire to be thought candid, and kind; because they were our rela- 
tions, or friends; or because they were of the same party, or 
sect, with ourselves. Frequently we make the case our own; 
wishing, and, under the influence of our wishes, believing, that 
their exit may be hopeful and safe, because we are of a similar 
character, and may, in this case, die hopefully also. Infidels, 
particularly, have often taken great pains to persuade the world, 
that their fellow-Infidels died with serenity ; and, when their last 
moments have been embittered by remorse, and terror, have con- 
¢cealed this fact with every ingenious and laborious effort. No 
man can mistake the reason of this conduct. The acknowledg- 
ment, that these persons died in fear and anguish, would con- 
vince every man, that they doubted of the doctrines, which they 
professed to believe; and were afraid that the Scriptures were 
still of Divine origin, and that thus Infidelity would receive a 
wound, which could not be healed. Several instances of this 
nature have been disclosed to the world; and have furnished 
strong reasons to believe, that, if the whole truth were discover- 
ed, many more would be found. 

; These considerations, taken together, prove beyond debate, 
that the serenity, whether assumed or pretended, with which 
wicked men are supposed to die, is false, and hollow; on the 
“one hand, the mere result of ignorance, or stupidity; on the 
other, a veil employed to cover either from themselves, or their 
_fellow-men, the real state of their minds at death. From this 
“source,” therefore, no good can be augured for them; and no 
support warrantably gained by their impenitent survivors. 

_. With these things premised, I observe, 
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‘. That Death is accomplished by the hand of God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, return, ye children 
of men. Thus it was threatened to our first Parents, and to their 
Posterity. It was threatened, and executed, as the reward of 
sin. Its universal execution is, sate gin a decisive es 
universality of sin. bi hits RE 

If. Death ts a direct, and strong, iiecionl of the views, 
which God entertains concerning the character of man. : 

This remarkable Event is a part of the Providence of God, od 
the result of an immediate act of Him alone; a fact, in which 
his hand is seen, and his pleasure expressed. It is, therefore, 
a direct expression of the views, which he forms of the human 
character.’ That we should leave the world in some manner, or 
other, may not unnaturally be regarded as a necessary event in 
the Providential system; necessary, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of other events, to the existence of which it is indis- 
pensable. In this view, it may be considered as no testimony 
of the approbation or disapprobation of God. In this view, 

Death may be considered merely as an expression of the Divine 
pleasure concerning something beyond the present world ; some 
future purpose, to which our removal is a necessary introduc- 
tion. But the manner, in which we are actually removed, the 
circumstances, which now attend our departure, are plainly un- 
necessary to the removal itself, and to any perpen se — are 
destined to us beyond the grave. | 

Were all mankind to leave this world, as Enoch eral Elijah | 
left it; or were they, without pain or sorrow, to drop these | 
corruptible bodies, and be invested with those which are incor- | 
ruptible, immortal, and glorious ; their exit would be justly con- | 
sidered as a most happy omen, that they were destined toa fu- 
ture state of favour and enjoyment. All men would say with 
unanswerable force, that these splendid and auspicious circum- 
‘stances were indubitable proofs of the Divine pleasure; proofs _ 
‘that God regarded us with kindness only, and intended, that'we | 
should be only prosperous in the coming world. In the’same 
manner, and with the same evidence, we are compelled to con- — 
clude, that the gloomy, distressing circumstances, with which | 
wa are conveyed out of time into Eternity, exhibit the anger of _ 
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God against our race ; and forebode a melancholy reception in 
the world, whither we go. The long-continued decays, and 
the violent diseases, with which our removal is accomplished ; 
the wasted strength, the corrupted frame, the livid aspect, the 
enfeebled understanding, which precede our dissolution; the 
struggles, the convulsions, the fears, the agonies, with which we 
give up the ghost; are certainly, to the eye of just consideration, 


strong intimations of the manner, in which God regards our con- 


duct here, and of the treatment, which we are to expect from 
him hereafter. So far as his designs can be learned from this 
dispensation, no such reception can be expected from him, as 
will support a trembling mind, just ready to enter the regions 
of future being. On the contrary, a fearful looking for of Judg- 


_ment, and fiery indignation, must naturally alarm every child of 


Adam, while bidding adieu to the place of his probation. 

It is not here intended, that Death in any form, or circumstances, 
is an expression of the views, which God entertains con- 
cerning a given Individual. It may be true; it undoubtedly is; 
that Death, in some instances, is so conducted by the Provi- 
dence of God, as to exhibit the manner in which Individuals are 
regarded by him. There is a peace in death on the one hand, 
and a horror on the other, sometimes existing, which, when taken 
in connection with the preceding life, may be fairly considered as 
disclosing the favour, or the anger, of God. But the observa- 
tions, just now made, respect Death, merely as a general Dis- 
pensation to mankind; as an expression of the views, which 
God forms of our common nature. With this reference, the 
doctrine, here urged, will be seen to be just, as well as highly 
important. He, who duly considers it, will easily discern, that, 
if he would form rational hopes of future good, he must found 
them on something, entirely different from the natural character, 
or the usual conduct, of man. 

_ Should it be objected, that death is only a necessity of our na- 


ture, (as ancient Philosophers chose to consider it,) and that 


therefore, no such conclusion can be drawn from it; I answer, 
that our nature itself 1s not necessary; but might have been 
changed, with infinite ease, by the mere pleasure of God. | an- 
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swer also, that none of the actual circumstances of Death are at 
all necessary, any farther than that his pleasure has made them 
so: for with infinite ease he could remove all men from this 
world, as he removed Enoch and Elijah. | r 

Ill. Death arrests mankind at every age of life. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most mysterious Dispensations 
of Providence, with which we are acquainted. God, we certainly 
know, does nothing without a sufficient reason. But we can al- 
lege, we can devise, no reason, why children should be creat- 
ed, and close their eyes in death at the very moment, when 
they first open them upon the light of the living. The ago- 
nies of the cradle; agonies, suffered by a being, incapable of 
having done good or evil ; are wholly inexplicable by man; and 
leave the serious inquirer ina state of absolute suspense and 
perplexity. This perplexity is rendered still more distressing, 
when we reflect on the apparent usefulness of their existence 
here, both to themselves and others; and the apparent want of 
any sufficient end, for which they were created. It is not in- 
tended that no apparent end of their being exists ; but that none, 
satisfactory to the human mind, is visible in the circumstances 
which attend them. The very mysteriousness of the fact is one 
useful thing; and will contribute to persuade us, that we ought 
readily to believe other mysteries, which are of great import- 
ance. He, who admits the Providence of God, and acknow- 
ledges wisdom, and goodness, to be the source of it all, will see, 
in this event, abundant reason to determine, that the mysteries of 
the Gospel, are no objection to its truth or revelation. Myste- 
ries are no more an objection against the Gospel, as a work of 
God, than against Creation, and Providence, as works of the 
same Great Being. That the Dispensation in question ‘is a 
work of God cannot be doubted. That a Revelation from Him 
should resemble his other works, and be mysterious in some such 
manner, as they are mysterious, ought to be pre-supposed. All 
the works of the same Being ought certainly to be expected to 
sustain the same general character, and all the works of an Infi- 
aite Being must, especially as they are formed for purposes, 
houndless in their nature and extent, be incomprehensible by 
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us, who are of yesterday, and know comparatively nothing. Our 
proper business is, therefore, to trust, where we cannot know; 
and, in both cases, humbly and devoutly to adore. 

IV. Death terminates the Probation of Man. 

That Death ends our Probation, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, I shall not be expected toprove. That there is no Pro- 
bation beyond the grave, is evident from the fact, that such a 
state is never mentioned in the Scriptures. Every thing, which 
is said in them concerning futurity, exhibits it only as a state of 
reward. To this object they conduct us; and then close their 
communications. . : 

But this is not all, nor even the chief proof of the Doctrine. 
in Eccl. ix. 10, we are informed, that there is no work, device, 


knowledge, nor wisdom, in the world of departed spirits, whither 


we go. The work, here mentioned, is plainly the work of salva- 
tion ; and this, it is declared, cannot be done. Hence Solomon 
exhorts us to do this work with our might, while we are in the 
present world. 

In Acts iii. 21, St. Peter says concerning Christ, Whom the 
Heaven must receive, until the times of the restitution of all things. 
But Christ, we are elsewhere informed, will come a second time 
to Judgment. At this time then, all things will be restored, 
which will ever be restored. The present Heavens and Earth 
will then pass away, and be succeeded by new Heavens, and a new 
Earth, in which righteousness will dwell for ever. But we are 


abundantly bidumadl that, at this period, the everlasting rewards 


of the righteous and the wicked will commence. There will, 
therefore, be no future Probation. 

In John ix. 4, our Saviour says, The mght cometh, in which no 
man can-work: that is, the season, of which Death is the begin- 


ning, and Eternity the continuance. All the probationary work - 


of man, therefore, is ended when Death arrives; and will neve 
be resumed. 

V. Death ends the Biehl of the Brtigisdess 

‘Son, says Abraham to the rich man, remember that thou in thy 
life-time receivedst thy good things. This was said to a man in 
the future world, immediately after his death; and said by a 


glorified spirit. It was said toa’man, humbly, and earnestly, ask- 
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ing for a drop of water only; the least good, of which we can 
form a conception. It is alleged, also, as a reason, why he 
must not expect even this little ups What is this reason ?.. It 
is, that he had received all his good things on this side of. the 
grave. The list of his good things was therefore completed, 

Of these enjoyments, some such men have more, and some less. 
All, however, have very few, compared with the necessities of 
a rational, and immortal mind; although each has many, when 
compared with what he deserves. But whether they be few, or 
many, they all exist in the present world only. Beyond the 
grave, every such man will find Fs GF RAY, destitute of all good to 
himself. aren 

VI. Death terminates the Sufferings of the paren | 

And likewise, says Abraham to the rich man, and likewise Laza- 
rus evil things ; but now he is comforted. When Lazarus finish- 
ed his earthly existence; he bade adieu to his last sorrows. 
All, that now remained for him, was comfort.. The prospect 
before him was only bright and glorious; the unclouded morn- 


ing of eternal day. God now began to wipe away all tears from : 


a eyes ; and the Lamb to feed him, and to lead him to ispane Sot: 
tains of waters. | 

Good men, in this world, although never punished me 
to their desert, suffer in many instances long and severely. 
Sometimes they have trial of cruel mockings, and. scourgings, 
sometimes of bonds, and imprisonment. . They have been stoned, 
sawn asunder, tempted, and slain with the sword. . They have wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins, and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ; and have been compelled to find a refuge in desarts, 
im mountains, in dens, and in caves of the earth. .Even where 
these dreadful evils of persecution have not.been undergone, 
they have still encountered severe distresses from sickness, pain, 
poverty, bereavements, melancholy, desertion, and many other 
calamities, incident to our unhappy state. How delightful must 
be the remembrance to every such sufferer, that. these distresses 
constitute his whole portion of woe. Few things can more ef- 
iectually contribute to prevent him from fainting, when he is 


rebuked, or persuade him to run with patience the race which is 


set before him. Let every Christian, then, bow submissively to 
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the chastisement of his Heavenly Father; and sustain himself 
under every trouble with the full assurance, that his sorrows 
will soon have passed away for ever. 

VII. The Termination of human life, is wisely appointed by God. 

Life is long enough for the sinner, and for the saint. Seven- 
ty years are a sufficient period to try the character. Were the 
sinner to continue longer in the world; he would still be equally 
hopeless, and more guilty. Habits of wickedness, strengthened 
_through so long a period, admit neither of removal, nor of hope. 
Whither shall we go, to find penitence, after this period is pass- 
ed? The Antediluvian world was immensely more wicked than 
the present; because men lived a thousand years. Their plans 
of sin were vastly more extensive; their sagacity in pursuing 
them greatly superior; their opportunities amazingly more nu- 
_merous ; and their hopes of success beyond comparison better 
founded. In this manner; their evil habits became fixed beyond 
recals while Death was at such a distance, as to make the pre- 
sent life seem not a little like an eternal duration. What exist- 
‘ed then, would, in the like circumstances, exist now. Were hu- 
man life to be equally protracted ; mankind would soon become 
as profligate, as they were before the deluge. 

_ That the present life is a sufficient period of pr obationdryrk eX- 
istence to the Righteous will be readily acknowledged by all 
men. Every person of this character secures, within this pe- 
riod, an everlasting inheritance beyond the grave. This is the 
end, for which we live; the only, end, of real importance. 
When this end, therefore, is secured, no good reason can be 
given for protracting the date of the present life. It cannot be 
alleged, that the sufferings of it are so few and small, or the 
blessings so numerous and great, as to render it desirable, to 
those, who have become entitled to the Heavenly happiness, to 
lengthen out a weary pilgrimage in the present world. It is no 
uncommon thing for the Righteous themselves to be desirous with 
St. Paul, to depart, that they may be with Christ in a future and 
better world; and this, notwithstanding all the gloom and terror, 
with which Death is arrayed. Plainly, therefore, the present 
period of human life is well suited to the circumstances of both 
saints and sinners ; and wisely appointed by God. 

Vou. V. 53 
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From these considerations cencerning this solemn subject I 
derive the following oe 


REMARKS. 


1. ltis manifest, that in the circumstances of our Departure from 
this world, there 1s much room for misjudging, concerning the ‘cha- 
racter of those who die. Ok ack 

There are, | acknowledge, instances, in thick we vib esti- 
mate this character with a high degree of probability. There 
are instances, in which wicked men strongly exhibit both their 
wickedness, and their awful apprehensions of an approaching 
retribution ; so strongly, and so decisively, as to forbid every ra- 
tional hope, that of will be well with them in a future world. 
‘There are other instances, in which their stupidity is so entire, 
and their presumption so gross, as to create necessarily the 
most unfavourable apprehensions concerning them. There are 
cases, on the contrary, in which the views of good men are so 
clear, and just, their sentiments so fraught with the spirit of the 
Gospel, and their hopes so bright, rational, and Evangelical, as 
to leave no painful doubt concerning their future destiny. All 
this, however, is to be considered in a direct and intimate con- 
nection with the preceding lives of the persons in question. 

But there are also many more cases, with respect to both 
classes of men, in which a determination, such as would be satis- 
factory to a candid mind,.is by the circumstances, on which it 
must be founded, rendered plainly impossible. Sinners, I mean 
such as possess the character of impenitents throughout their 
lives, are, it is to be remembered, often as amiable by nature, 
as any of those, who become Christians. They are often as re+ 
ligiously educated ; ave trained to habits equally desirable ; and 
possess, to the eye of the world, characters as unimpeachable, and 
even more agreeable, than many persons, who ultimately be-— 
come penitents. The grace of God descends, not unfrequently, 
upon men of originally harsh, violent, rugged, sordid, proud, or 
unfeeling tempers; upon men, erroneously, grossly, narrowly, 
or not at all, educated; upon men, long habituated to many sins; 
upon men, rendered unamiable by an unresisted, pertinacious, 
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and riveted indulgence of these odious dispositions. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to believe, that the young Ruler, 
who came to Christ to inquire what good thing he should do, that 
he might have eternal life, was sanctified; although we are in- 
formed, that Jesus, beholding him, loved him. As little reason 
is there to believe, that many others of our race, possessing a 
character equally amiable, both by nature and habit, are ever 
renewed by the Spirit of God. Persons of the former class, 
also, carry through life, notwithstanding their renovation, not- 
withstanding’ the real and important moral change, made in 
them by this event, not a little of their original, unamiable 
spirit. Their remaining sinfulness will often show itself in an 
unpromising, as well as unhappy, manner. Candid and charita- 
ble persons, who live by their side, will, indeed, see many ap- 
pearances of piety, mingled at times, with the operations of this 
untoward character. But the world at large will discern very 
few; and persons peculiarly prejudiced will perceive none. 
When, therefore, such men leave the world; it is plain, that, if 
they should leave it full of hope, and even of exultation, all 
those, who believed nothing concerning their sanctification, and 
remembered only the unamiable parts of their character, would 
now regard their hope and exultation as unwarranted by the 
Gospel, and founded only in delusion. Equally evident is it, 
that those, who with less prejudice saw them only at a distance, 
and marked only the prominent, and perhaps the disagreeable, 
parts of their conduct, would entertain many doubts, and very 
limited hopes, concerning their present character, or future wel- 
fare. Those Christians, who were intimately connected with 
them, knowing them better, would indeed judge more favoura- 
bly. But this judgment would by others be regarded as the 
result of mere prejudice, and the blind spirit of party. 

_ Those of the latter class would, on the other hand, be regard- 
ed with affection and complacency. All their commendable 
actions, which, it is to be recollected, are usually very pleasing 
to mankind, because they are chiefly intended to give them 
_ pleasure, would now be remembered with peculiar advantage to 
their character. The prejudice in: favour of the dead would 
operate peculiarly in their favour. The hope of our own final 
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safety, founded on the belief, that they were safe, and that we 
were like them, would render us eager to conclude well con- 
cerning them. The wish ofall around us, that their future state 
might be happy, and the silence of all concerning every thing, 
which might unsettle this favourable opinion, would give it in- 
creased, and often irresistible, strength. Thus, when to the judg- 
ment of strict scrutiny the case might seem, at the best, doubt- 
ful and distressing, it would be regarded with high hopes, and 
abundant consolation ; since no such scrutiny — be em- 
ployed. | 
At the same time, it is ever to be remembered, as I have 
shown at large in a preceding discourse, that the Scriptural 
evidences of piety are often not without great difficulty applied to 
the state of ourown minds. Hence multitudes of good men, pro- 
bably, experience many doubts, and difficulties, throughout their 
lives. Christians, who are modest, timid, and easily apprehen- | 
sive, will therefore naturally, and often, conclude against them- — 
selves. Bold and rash men, on the contrary, nay, even such as © 
are easy, and quiet, and always prone to hope well, will at 
least as often, and as naturally, conclude in their own favour. 
An extensive knowledge of sin, and a watchful observation, on 
the part of him, who possesses such knowledge of the sins, com- 
mitted by himself, can hardly fail of producing many anxieties 
on a dying-bed. Ignorance and inattention, concerning this | 
interesting subject, will, to a great extent, have the sponses | 
effect. ics ae 
From these considerations, and others of a similar natare 
which cannot now be mentioned, it is evident, that this subject 
must be attended, often, with great uncertainty; and in very — 
many cases cannot be judged of without extreme danger of error. — 
The reason, why it has been here discussed, is a wish to prevent — 4 
those unfounded and dangerous hopes, and those unnecessary 
and causeless fears, which bad men on the one hand, and good 
men on the other, derive from very doubtful appearances, = 
tendant on the deaths of others. Let it be remembered, thai 5 
the Scriptures have no where made the circumstances: of our 
decease, proofs of our moral character. These they have taught 
us to look for in the life. Every tree, saith our Saviour, is known 


fer 
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by ite fruits. He who has lived a life of piety, he who has actu- 
ally exercised piety while he lived, will find, however anxious 
may be his last moments, ample consolation in the future world. 
He who has not, however peaceful may be his death, will fail 
of happiness beyond the grave. 

2. These observations teach us the immense importance of ob- 
taining the favour of God in the present life. 

There is no more affecting proof, that we are altogether in 
the hands of God, and are entirely disposed of according to 
his pleasure, than that, which is seen in our death. He, who 
removes us from this world, can plainly remove us to any place, 
and dispose of us in any manner, which he chooses. Dreadful 
would it be beyond expression, should he make us die for ever, 

and, throughout our future existence, make every succeeding 
death more distressing, than that, which went before it. Dread- 
ful would it be, should he make all our future being a state of 
unceasing death, both to the body and the soul. With what 
force and propriety, has our Saviour required us, to fear Him, 
who is able to destroy both the soul, ard the body in hell! 

As this life is the only time of probation to man; the present 
is the only period, in which this mighty evil can be prevented. 
Seize, therefore, this golden season; and, while it lasts, Work 
out your salvation with fear, and trembling. Think -what.it will 
be to die for ever. Remember how short life is; how uncer- 
tain; by how frail a tenure possessed ; and how apt to vanish 
before we are aware. Feel, that in this short period, if ever, - 
your salvation is to be secured. Remember, that to all the im- 
penitent, the first death comes too soon, and is always a dread- 

_ ful introduction to a second infinitely more dreadful. If the 
first death is terrible to you, and to all men; think what it must 
e, to endure these terrors in endless repetition. Soon, I be- 
ch you, call to mind how soon, the sun of the longest day 
s down. Think how often it is lost in clouds, yshite it has 
ched the meridian. Count not upon the evening oflife. By 
im, who postpones the business of the day, it will never be 
one. Awake from the fatal slumbers of sloth ; from the deceit- 
il hopes of procrastination; from the benumbing torpor of 
“security in sin. Let nothing stand between you and Heaven. 
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What would you not give to purchase this glorious possession ? 
What exchange for it would you receive? How poor must he. 
be, who through this life possessed the world; and throughout 
his endless existence was in want of all things! How wretch- 
ed he, who wallowed in pleasure here, and languished out Haters 
nity in lamentation, mourning, and woe ! 

4. How poor a portion is that of the wicked. 

The portion of the wicked is all received, and expended, during 
this little life; and is finally terminated by the grave. Its en- 
joyments are small; they are few; they are mingled with many 
woes; they are embittered by many disappointments. Many 
dangers continually betide men of this character; and many 
fears beset them. Often they are cut offin the beginning, often 
in the midst, of life; and always before they are ready. Ona 
dying-bed, they are unable to look back, with comfort, on any 
thing, which they have done; or forward, with hope, to any 
thing which awaits them. Here their enjoyments bid them a 
final adieu. All their future being is a long and dreary srsci 
with no succeeding day, 

4, With how much wisdom do the Righteous choose their portion. 

Godliness, says St. Paul, ss profitable unto all things, having 
the promise of the life that now 1s, and of the life which is to come. 
The nature of the case, and the experience of man, furnish am- 
ple proof of the truth of this declaration. A great variety of 
considerations combine their evidence to prove, that a good man ~ 
is, even in this world, happier than a bad one. External enjoy- 
ments may indeed be distributed to either, indifferently, in great- 
er or less numbers. There are cases also, in which either may 
be peculiarly unhappy. The fair application of the rule is, un- 
doubtedly, to what may be called the average of human life ; 
and, if applied to this object, it will be found unquestionably and 
universally just. 

Enjoyments, it is to be remembered, are what the mind finds, 
ormakes, them. Plain food is delightful to the palate, by which — 
it is relished; while the daintiest viands are lost upon a sickly 
appetite. The spirit of a good man disposes him to consider, 
and enables him to receive, all his enjoyments as gifts from the 
best of all friends; and to exercise, continually, gratitude to 
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that Friend ; the most pleasing of all emotions. On this Friend 
also, he perpetually relies, as perpetually able, and inclined, to 
befriend him; as present wherever he is; as knowing whatever 
he needs ; as exercising towards him everlasting loving-kindness ; 
and as having given his own immoveable promise, that al! things 
shall work together for his good. This train of considerations, regu- 
larly attending his whole course of enjoyments, cannot fail to en- 
hance the value of every blessing, in which he shares; and to 
spread warmth, and light, and life, around him in his journey to- 
wards Heaven. 

At the same time, he is at peace with himself. He has sub- 
mitted to God: he has yielded himself to the Redeemer. The 
war between his inclinations and his conscience, the tumult of 
his passions and his fears, has in a great measure subsided. To 
this state of agitation, has succeeded the peace of forgiven sin, 
and an approving conscience. The long night of darkness and 
storm has retired ; and a serene and cheerful morning has arisen 
upon the world within; a happy presage of perpetual day. A 
mind, at peace with itself, is the only mind at ease: and a mind 
without ease is ill prepared to enjoy. Whatever good the world 
gives must be imperfectly tasted by him, who is unsatisfied with 
himself, conscious of his exposure to the anger of God, and terri- 
fied by expectations of future woe. An exemptiom from these 
evils is the first great step towards sincere happiness, and con- 
fers a capacity for enjoyment, which, without it, must be for 
ever unknown. But the present state is far from being a state 
of enjoyment only. The means of soothing sorrow are at least 
as necessary to us, as those of enhancing comfort. In this impor- 
tant privilege, the superiority of the good man’s choice is perhaps 
still more conspicuous. Peace of mind blunts, in a great mea- 
sure, all the shafts of adversity. A strong sense of the univer- 
_ sal Government of God, and of his friendship to the soul, change 
the very nature of afflictions; and transmute them from curses 

into blessings. ‘At the same time, the Hope of the Gospel, always 
present to the mind of such a man, administers to him the richest 
consolation in every sorrow ; reminds him daily, that in this life 
only will he be a sufferer; and directs his eye to that world of 
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approaching peace, and prosperity, where ane afflictions will final- 
ly flee away. 

In Death itself, all these privileges will be his. Hope parti- 
cularly, and peace, will soothe all the sufferings of a dying-bed, 
and illumine his passage into Eternity. Or should he, as is 
sometimes the case, find fears and sorrows await him at this pe- 
riod; this is his last enemy, and possessed of power over him 
but a a moment. 

Thus the good man goes through the present life, possessed 
of a happier character, and a happier lot, than any, which can 
be challenged by bad men. His enjoyments are superior in 
kind, in number, and in degree. He possesses alleviations of 
trouble, to which no bad man can make any pretensions. Death 
itself is to him often peaceful; and often filled with hope and 
consolation. Whenever it is not; it is still the termination of 
all his sorrows. ‘ 

In the future world, the difference is infinite. When the good 
man resigns his body to the grave, and his spirit to the hands of 
God who gave it; he enters immediately into the joy of his Lord. 
Sin and suffering, time and death, hold their dominion over him 
no more. The dawn of his future being is to him the dawn of 
everlasting day. In this immense duration, his life will be an 
uninterrupted progress of virtue, honour, and enjoyment. Fixed 
for ever in the world of glory, and surrounded by the General 
assembly of the first-born, a companion of angels, and a child 
of God, he will look back with ineffable delight, on that choice, 
which accomplished the end of his being, and made life and 
death blessings to him; and will stretch his view forward with 
transport to joy secs ge joy, and to glory surpassing glory, 
throughout ages, which cannot end. 
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“THE IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH. 
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icdeuctinuasieiac _EccLeEsiaSTEs Xii. 7. 


Then shall the dust return to the Earth as tt was, and the sprrit 
shall return to God who gave tt. 


Iy my last discourse, I made. several observations concerning 
Death, considered as the last Dispensation of Providence to man 
in the present world. The immediate Consequences of nase 
furnish the next subject of our investigation. 
In the text we are told, that, when man goeth to his long foil, 
ihe dust, or body, shall return to the earth, of which it was form- 
_ed, and that then also, the spirit shall return to God who gave it. 
| in considering this subject, I shall follow the order of discourse 
here. presented to us; and examine op ai things which, imme- 
diately after Death, respect, : 
IT. The Body ; and, 
Al. The Soul. 
Under the former of these sich: 1 observe, 
1. That the Body is changed into a Corpse. 
_ Death is the termination of all the animal functions of our na- 
ture. So long as these continue, life, the result of them, dif- 
fuses warmth, activity, and beauty, throughout our frame. In 
this state, the Body is a useful, as well as pleasing, habitation 


for the soul; and a necessary, as well as convenient, instrument 
Vou. V. 54 
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for accomplishing the purposes, to which it is destined in the 
present world. But, when these functions cease, life also 
ceases. The Body then becomes cold, motionless, deformed, 

and useless. The form, which once gave pleasure to all around 
it, now creates only pain and sorrow. The limbs are stiffened ; 

the face clouded with paleness; the eye closed in darkness ; ss the 
ear deaf; the voice dumb; and the whole appearance ghastly, 
and dveadhil, In the mean time, the spirit deserts its rained 
habitation; and wings its way into the unknown vast of being. 

2. The Body is conveyed to the grave. 

Necessity compels the living to remove this decayed frame 
from their sight. Different nations have pursued different modes 
of accomplishing this purpose. By some nations the Body has 
been consumed with fire. By others it has been embalmed. 
By some it has been lodged in tombs, properly so called. By 
some it has been consigned to vaults and caverns ; and by most 
has been buried in the grave. All nations, in rhein manner 
they have disposed of the remains of their departed friends, have 
with one consent wished, like Abraham, to remove ther dead out 
of their sight. ; 

In this situation the body becomes the prey of corruption, 


and the feast of worms. How humiliating an allotment is this’ 


to the pride of man? When the Conqueror, returned from the 
slaughter of millions, enters his capital in triumph ; when the 
trumpet of fame proclaims his approach, and the shouts of mil- 
lions announce his victories; surrounded by the spoils | of subju-_ 
gated nations, and followed by trains of vanquished kings : and. 
heroes; how must his haughty spirit be lowered to the dust by 
the peripioeanice. that within a few days himself would become 
the food of a worm, reigning over him with a more absolute 
control, than he ever exercised over his slaves.. Yet this will 
be the real end of all his achievments. To this humble level 
must descend the tenant of the throne, as well as of the cottage. 
Here 1 wisdom and folly, learning and ignorance, refinement and 
vulgari ity, will ie down together. Hither moves. with an un- 
conscious, but regular step, the Beauty. that illumines ‘ ‘‘ the gay 
assembly’s gayest room ;” that ‘subdues ‘the heart even. of, the 
Conqueror } himself ; and says, “I sit as Queen, and shall s see 10 


‘ 
us 
a 
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sorrow.”’ All these may, and must, ultimately say to corruption, 
Thou art our father, and to the worm, Thou art our mother, and 
our sister. But we are not yet at the end of the progress. The 
next stage in our humiliation is, to be changed into dust. This 
was our origin: this is our end. The very clods, on which we 
tread, were once not improbably parts, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, of living beings like ourselves. Nota small part of the 
surface of this world has, in all probability, been animated, and 
inhabited by human minds: and the remains of man are daily 
perhaps, as well as insensibly, turned up by the plough, and the 
spade. . 

II. The Events, which immediately after Death concern the 
Soul, are the following. is 

1. At Death the Soul quits the body, to return to it no more. 

At Death, the animal functions cease; or rather the cessation 
of them is Death itself. Then the ds eumey the power of ac- 
tion, and the consequent usefulness to which they gave birth, are 
terminated also. The Soul, of course, finds the body no longer 
fitted to be an instrumént of its wishes, or its duties. The limbs 
can no longer convey it from place to place; the tongue commu- 
nicate its thoughts; nor the hands execute its pleasure. De- 
prived of all its powers, the body becomes a useless, and un- 
comfortable, residence for a being, to whose nature, activity is 
essential, and the purposes of whose creation would be frustrat- 
ed by a longer confinement to so unsuitable a mansion. We 
_ cannot wonder, therefore, that the Author of our being should, in 
his providence, remove the Soul from a situation, so contradic- 
‘tory i in all respects to the design of its existence. 

The proof of the fact, which I am considering, and of the ex- 
istence of the Soul in a state of separation from the body, has to 
a great extent, been necessarily given in a former discourse; 
in which I attempted to show, that the Soul is not material. To 
that discourse I must, therefore, refer my audience for these 
“proofs. It may, however, not be improper briefly to mention 
some of them on the present occasion.. 

The first, which I shall mention, is the Text. Here we are 
informed, that the dust, at death, shall return to the earth, as i 
was ; andthe spirit shall return to God who gave it. That the 
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soul and body are two distinct beings, and that at death one re- 
turns to the earth, and the other to God who gave it, are truths, 
declared in this passage in a manner so plain, as probably never’ 
to have been misapprehended by any man, not embarked in 
some philosophical controversy. die 
Secondly ; Of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, it is said, according- 
iy that they gave up the Ghost, or rendered their spirits to God, 
who gave them. In Exodus, God saith, J am the God of thy Fa- 
ther, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God, our Saviour 
observes, is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; that is, of 
the spirits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; living at the time, 
when this declaration was made to Moses. Accordingly this 
passage is alleged by our Saviour to the Sadducees, as full proof 
of the avadradis, or separate existence of souls beyond the grave. 
Of these persons also, it is said, that they were gathered unto 
their people. This declaration is commonly, but very errone- 
ously, understood to mean, that their bodies were gathered to the 
bodies of their kindred ; and is supposed to be equivalent to the 
Scriptural phrase, They slept with their Fathers. But in this 
sense, it is, in many instances, obviously untrue. Neither 4bra- 
ham, nor Isaac, was, in this sense, gathered unto his people. 
The people of 4braham were all buried either in Padan Aram, 
or in Ur, of the Chaldees ; while he was buried inthe cave of) 
Macpelah in Canaan. Isaac was buried with none of his friends’ 
beside his Parents; and these could not be styled his people. 
The people, to whom these persons were gathered, were he i 
assembly of the blessed. Doutel jet bleodsy 
Thirdly ; In conformity to this interpretation, Christ desde: 4 
cerning Lazarus, that he died and was carried by angels to Abra- 
ham’s bosom: a complete proof, that 4braham was in existence 
among the blessed, at the time, to which this parable refers. — 
Fourthly ; ; Christ said to the penitent thief on the cross, To- 
day. shalt thou be with me in paradise. This ‘could not be true, 
unless the Soul of the thief existed in a separate diabetic bos a 
F ifthly ; ; St. Paul declares, 2 Cor. v. 6, that, While we are at’ 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord j and subjoins, We 
are confident, I say, willing rather to be ubsihit from the body, and 
present with the Lord. Here, this Apostle teaches us, that Chris- 
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tians can be absent from the body; and that this absence must 
take place, to enable them to be present with the Lord; and 
that, whenever it does take place, they will be present with the 
Lord. Christians, therefore, that is, the spirits of lees oN 
exist in a state, separated from the body. 

Sixthly; The same Apostle, Phil. i. 21—23, says, For me to 
five is Christ, and to die is gain: and again, Ihave a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better. When the 
Apostle says, For me to live is Christ, he declares, that the pre- 
sent life is to him a source of high enjoyment. But if he did not 
exist in a separate state, his death would put an end to all. his. i 
enjoyment: being an absolute termination of his consciousness. 
if, then, he had the least degree of enjoyment, while living ; his. 
death, destroying this enjoyment, and supplying no other in its 
place, would with mathematical certainty be a loss to him. How 
much greater must this loss be, when, as he informs us, Jt was 
Christ to him to live. Can any sober man believe, that St. Paul 
meant to declare death, which, according to the opposite scheme, 
is merely a temporary annihilation, to be greater good, than the 
happiness, indicated by this expressive phraseology ? | 

But the Apostle himself has determined this point. He has. 
told us, that the gain of his departure consisted in being with 
Christ, in a state of happiness totally superior to. any thing, 
found in the present world. Here indced, he enjoyed the pre- 
sence of his Saviour, in an eminent, perhaps in a singular de- 
gree ; yet in a manner far inferior to what, he was assured, he 
should find immediately after death. 

Seventhly; St. John, when caught up to Heaven, beheld a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the Throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, with palms in their 
hands, uniting with the angels in their everlasting song of praise. 
The Apostle asked who these persons were. The interpreting 
angel informed him that they were those, who came out of great 
feet ob ot ee washed their robes, and made them white in 

sload: of pete,’ Therefore, he adds, are they before the 
of God, and serve him, day and night in his temple : and He 
that sitteth on the throne, shall dwell among them. They shali 
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hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat: For the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne, shall feed them; and shall lead them unto hong 
fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. It will not be denied, that these were men; and de- 
ceased men: nor that the time, referred to in this passage, was 


long antecedent to the resurrection. They were, therefore, 


separate spirits; conscious, virtuous, happy, beings. It may 
be said, and truly, that all this passed in vision. But it must be 
added, and must be admitted by those who say this, that a vi- 
sion, communicated by the Spirit of God, exhibits nothing but 
what is true. 

Kighthly ; In conformity to this representation of St. John, St. 
Paul says, 1 Thess. iv. 14, For, if we believe, that Jesus died, and 
vose again, even so them also, who sleep in Jesus, will God bring 
with him; that is, as the sixteenth verse informs us, when he 
comes to the final Judgment. Who are those, whom God will 
bring with Christ at this time? Certainly not the bodies of the 
Saints. They will be raised from the grave; and cannot be 
brought with Christ. The only answer, therefore, is, he will 
bring with him the spirits .of just men made perfect. i 

Ninthly ; Christ informs us, that Lazarus died, and was carried 
by angels to Abraham’s bosom ; that the Rich man died, and in 
hell lift up his eyes, being in torments ; and all this, while the five 
Brethren of the Rich man were still living in the present world. 
Now I ask, whether the body of the Rich man was at this time 
in hell; or the body of Lazarus carried by angels to Abraham’s 


bosom? These questions can need no answer. ‘The conse- 


quence is, therefore, unavoidable. Should an objector say, that ‘ 
this representation is parabolical ; he will say it, only to escape 


from an argument, which he cannot face. That parables are 


figurative representations is acknowledged. But he must be a 
hardy commentator, who will assert, that they exhibit any aa 
but truth. 

| ‘1 might multiply proofs of this doctrine toa very great ex- 
tent: for the language of the Scriptures concerning this subject 


is entirely uniform. But I shall only add one more, of a nature 


somewhat different from those, which have been aleeaaly alleg- 


é 
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ed. The body of Moses was buried by God in a valley, in the 
land of Moab, over against Beth-peor. Yet Moses appeared 
on the mount of transfiguration, and conversed with Christ. 
With this scheme of interpreting the Scriptures, almost all 
who have professed to believe them, have coincided in every age 
of the Church. Probably no Individual has ever thought of find- 
ing in them the opposite doctrine, unless when forced to it by a 
mich to support some other favourite tenet. Dr. Priestly has 
plainly adopted it, because he thought the Immateriality of the 
Soul inconsistent with his views concerning the nature of Christ. 


There is no more difficulty i in supposing the soul of man to be 


capable of existing in a state of separation from the body; than 
in supposing any other spirit to be capable of existing without 
a body. Angels we know are unembodied. In the same state, 
the spirits of deceased persons may exist with as little difficulty 
in the eye of sound philosophy, as Angels. Aware of this truth, 
Dr. Priestly has strenuously laboured to disprove the existence 
of Angels also; in my view, without the least aid of philosophy, 
and in direct defiance of Revelation. If the Scriptures do not 
assert the existence of Angels; they cannot be said to assert any 
thing ; for they do not assert any thing with more clearness, or 
precision. If their assertions. concerning this subject. can: be 
subverted by criticism; there can be no assertions, which criti- 
cism may not subvert. 

2. The Soul, after Death, returns immediately to God, to give 
an account of its conduct in the present life. 

_ This appears to be the plain language of the text, in which 
te return of the body to the dust, and of the soul to God are 
_ exhibited as co-existing events. That the purpose of its return to 
God i is, that it may give up its account, appears sufficiently plain 
from the parables of thé talents and the pounds. In these, each 
of the servants is exhibited as summoned to give, and as actual- 
ly giving, his account to his lord concerning his use, or abuse, 
of the privileges, entrusted to him, immediately after the close 
of his stewardship. Nor is there, so far as I have observed, any 


thing in the Scriptures, which is at all inconsistent with this pret 


sche of ¢ our future destination. — 
In this Aneom. will be unfolded, alike, the state of the thoughts, 


# 
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and that of the external conduct. Of caumey the soul will, be 
furnished with a power of recollection, sufficiently capacious. to 
comprehend all that it has done, and will be compelled. to de- 
clare it without disguise, enhancement, or evasion. Its secret 
chambers, and all which they contain, or have ever contained, 
will be laid open to its own eye, as well as to that of its Maker. 
In this manner, the motives, by which it has been governed, and 
the moral character, which it has sustained during its probation, 
will be so entirely developed, as to satisfy even itself, that the 
investigation has been just, as well as complete. . 

The Sentence of God will be pronounced, in perfect ma 
ness, on all that it has done. 

To those, who have done the will of God, loved his shaiacdiis 
believed in his Son, and turned away from their iniquities, He 
will say, Well done, good and faithful servants, ye have been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make yourulers over many things; 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord. Of those, who have refused, 
or neglected, to do these things, He will say, Take ye the unpro- 
Jitable servants, and cast them into outer darkness ; there shall i 
_ weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 

4. In consequence of this sentence, the soul will conmnedisntelaed en- 
ter upon a state of reward. . a 

When Lazarus died, he was carried by angels to Abraham's. rae 
som. His evil things, or sufferings, were all terminated ; and he 
was henceforth comforted, or made happy, for ever. When the | 
rich man died, he lift up his eyes in 'adns, being in torments ; and — 
is declared, to have received all his good. things in Abe resin 3 
life. 6A! coheed gg Hy Ne svete 
| There has been no small debate among ieee ‘and tho A 
“» of great reputation; concerning the places, where the dead will re- 4 
side, between their departure from this world, and the final ju ag 
ment. This subject demands too extensive a consideration to 
be attempted at the present time. It must be acknowledged, 
that the language of the Scriptures furnishes a foundation for 
some difference of opinion concerning it. Several expressions, 
found in both Testaments, seem to indicate an intermediate place, 
as well as an intermediate state of existence, between this world, 
and the final scenes of retribution. After a considerable exa- 
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Bri ce : 
mination of this “subject, and an examination of several able 
commentators, who have handled it to some extent, I am obliged 
to confess myself not altogether satisfied ; and to say, that, hither- 
to, I have found difficulties on both sides. I know of no me- 
thod, in which they can be removed except a direct recurrence 
to every scriptural passage, which relates to the subject, a tho- 
rough consideration of each, and an attentive comparison of them 
all. It is undoubtedly true, that the Hebrew SN Sheol, and 
the Greek ‘Adys, commonly rendered Hell, or the Grave, in our 
Translation, do not properly signify eithee; but always the 
world of departed spirits. As these words have so extensive a 
signification, and must be interpreted by every passage of Scrip- 
ture referring to that world; there must be room for considera- 
ble difference of opinion*. But, whatever may be true concern- 
ing an intermediate place of existence, there can, ] apprehend, 
be no reasonable doubt concerning an intermediate state. St. 
Peter says of the angels that sinned, that God cast them down to 
Hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto Judgment. St. Jude, also, declares them to be reserved, in 
like manner, unto the Judgment of the great day. From these 
declarations it is manifest, that fallen angels have not yet re- 
ceived their final judgment, nor, of course, their final reward. 
This, indeed, seems evident from the phraseology, used by Sé. 
Peter, as well as by the declarations of both him and St. Jude. 
The word, which is rendered from St. Peter, cast them down to 
hell, is in the Greek, cagraguoug; literally rendered, cast them 
down to Tartarus. While this phraseology plainly declares a 
“state of punishment ; it indicates directly a different state from 
“that, which is taught by the word yewa; the appropriate name 
of hell in the Scriptures. After the rich man died, and was bu- 
ried, it is said by our Saviour, he lift up his eyes in hell being in 
torments: in the Greek, ev cw ‘adn, in Hades, he lift up his eyes be- 
ing in torments. This word also denotes, with sufficient clear- 
ness, a different state of suffering from that which is intended by 
the word yeewa, In the same parable, Lazarus is declared to be 


* See particularly on this subject Dr. Campbell’s Sixth Preliminary Dissertation, 
Part 2; and Peterson Job, 


Vor. V. 55 
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carried by Angels to Abraham’s bosom. The state, in which La- 
zarus was placed, is denoted elsewhere by the word Paradise. 

Lo day, said our Saviour to the thief on the cross, thou shalt be 
with mein Paradise. But we know from our Saviour’s own de- 
claration, that, when he gave up the ghost on the cross, his spi- 
rit went, not to hell, but to Hades, or Sheol. For in the six- 
teenth Psalm He himself says, “* Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Sheol ;”” rendered both by the Septuagint, and by St. Peter, (quot- 
ing this passage, Acts ii. 27, and referring to it in verse 31,) by 
Hades, the Greek word, by which Sheol is always translated both 
in the Old and New Testament. Thus it is, Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hades, and in verse 31, his soul was not left in Hades. 
The thief, therefore, went to the state, which is denoted by this 
word; and not to that, which is denoted by iain unless this 
word is supposed to include heaven. 

In Heb. xi. 39, 40, St. Paul says of the Ancient saints, And 
these all, having obtained a good report through Faith, received 
not the promise: God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect. ‘The promise 
here denotes, | apprehend, the good, or reward, promised to 
Faith and obedience, in its full extent. This good, the ancient 
saints are here declared not to have received, in this extensive 
manner : something better being reserved for Christians under 
the Gospel, in which they are to share, together with those, who 
have gone before them, when they shall be all gathered. into 
the Divine Kingdom, and the state of perfection shall finally arrive. — 

In accordance with these observations, Christ informs us, that 
the Righteous will possess the Kingdom, prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world ; and the wicked depart into. the ever- 
lasting fire (ag ra ug to cuwviov) prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels, not before, but after, the general judgment. St. John also, 
in the 20th and 21st Chapters of the Apocalypse, teaches us, that the 
wicked will be cast into a lake of fire; and that the state of 
glory destined for the enjoyment of the Righteous, and denoted 
by his vision of the New Jerusalem, will commence; after. the 
Judgment is finished. These in both instances are the states 
of existence, denoted in Scriptural lemenaael by the words Heaven 
and Hell. t ; | | 


| 
| 
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» Still, virtuous men, when they leave this world, go to a state 
of enjoyment only ; and impenitent men to a state of mere suf- 
fering. Lazarus was only comforted, after he left this world ; 
and the rich man was only tormented. St. Paul informs us, 
that, when good men are absent from the body, they are pre- 
sent with the Lord. The favourable presence of Christ will, 
therefore, be afforded to all his followers; and he will begin to 
exhibit to them, in a glorious manner, the everlasting kindness, 
with which he has had mercy on them. When the bodies of 
mankind are re-united to their spirits; there can be no doubt, 
that the happiness of the Righteous, and the misery of the wick- 
ed will be rendered more complete. But, antecedently to that 
event, both the happiness and the misery will be entire, and 
unmingled.. The happiness will in no degree be alloyed by 
suffering ; the misery will in no degree be lessened by enjoy- 
ment. 


REMARKS. 


~ 1. From these considerations, appears with strong evidence, the fol- 
ly of that excessive attention, so commonly rendered to our bodies. 
~- Nota small proportion of the care, anxiety, and labour, of mar 
is employed upon the body. So far as necessity, decency, and 
comfort, demand these exertions, the demand is certainly rea- 
sonable ; and will be complied with, when it is in his power, 
by every wise man. But there are, certainly, limits to this em- 


_ ployment, fixed by Revelation, and seen, and acknowledged, by 
reason. ‘Too take, even in this way, the real good of all our la- 


bour under the sun, is plainly included in that portion, which God 
hath given us of this labour. The allowance is certainly liberal, 
and sufficient. But there are anxieties experienced ; there are 
efforts made ; which are productive of no such good. Common 
sense continually discerns, and declares, this truth. These 
anxieties, and efforts, are also immensely numerous, eager, and 
painful. It is necessary to have food: it is desirable, that that 
food should be wholesome and pleasant. It is necessary to have 
clothes: it is desirable, that our clothes should be convenient 
and becoming. But there may be excessive care to gratify the 
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palate, and to adorn the person. I know of no rational objec- 
tion to that mode of life, regularly demanded by common sense, 
which, according with the character, and circumstances, of an 
individual, is pronounced by the general sense of propriety to be 
suited to his station. Yet the whole of life is certainly not to 
be consumed either in pampering, or adorning, the person. 
Our life is the only period of our probation; and, during that 
probation, eternal life is to be gained or lost. With such an 
employment on our hands, it is madness to waste this little 
period in providing the means of luxury, to pamper aur palates 
and our pride. Would the epicure, while feasting his sight, and 
smell, and taste, on viands, to collect which he has, perhaps, 
ransacked both the Indies, remember, that he is pampering his 
body, merely to make it a more dainty meal to the worms of 
the dust ; it is questionable whether the keenness of his relish: 
would not be blunted, and his solicitude concerning what he should: 
eat, and what he should drink, exchanged for a more becoming 
anxiety concerning the means, by which he might live for ever. 
Were the Monarch on his throne, to adorn whom the South has 
yielded up its gold, and the East lavished its gems, to recollect 
that within a few days he would be wrapped in a shroud, and 
lodged in the grave; would not all these splendours fade upon 
his eye, and pall upon his heart? Were the beauty, who swims 
through the dance, or sparkles in the drawing-room, with the 
conscious superiority of her charms, end amid the homage of 
surrounding admirers, to call to mind, that the form which Nae 
cissus-like, she surveyed in the glass with rapture, must within — 
a few days be chilled by the icy hand of Death, the roses fade — 
from her cheeks, the splendour vanish from her eyes, and all 
her elegance of form be dissolved in dust; must she not be 
compelled to believe, that her vanity was misplaced, and worth-: 
less ; that she squandered life upon objects, equally undeserv-. 
ing, and mischievous; and that to acquire beauty of mind, to: 
become lovely in the sight of God, and to merit the esteem of 
angels throughout eternity, were — permittee more wor 
thy of rational ambition ? si 

The manner, in which God has exhibited his views concern- 
ing our bodies, is in no measure calculated to raise them in our’ 
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estimation. He formed them out of Earth. He made them so 
frail, as to be subjected to accident, pain, and disease, in ten 
thousand forms. At death he returns them to Earth again. 
This is their finalend. Flesh and blood will not inherit the King- 
dom of God. How can pride, vanity, or ambition, dwell so fond- 
ly ona subject, so full of frailty, and humiliation ? 

2. By the same considerations, we are taught the fers ri inde- 
cency of pride. vn 

» Pride is a passion, cherished, aa fondled, in every human 
bosom. Still it is one of the most dangerous enemies to our 
true interests. I have formerly exhibited it as the commencing 
sin of man; the real beginning of human apostasy. From that 
time to the present, it has been a prime part of our rebellion 
against God. It is, also, a principal source of our injurious 
treatment of each other ; mingles with all our love of the world, 
even with our devotion to pleasure; is unkind; unjust; insin- 
cere; impatient of the prosperity of others; jealous ; hard-heart- 
ed; cruel as the grave; arrogating to itself the blessings of man- 
kind, and the prerogatives of God ; unbelieving; and obdurate. 
With these things in view, we shall not wonder to find it, in every. 
degree, pernicious to ourselves. Pride, says Solomon, goeth be- 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 

Both the word, and works, of God, furnish innumerable dis- 
suasives from the indulgence of pride; all of them, however, in 
sufficient to overcome this obstinate evil. Among them, few are 
more happily adapted to this end, than the truths, which have 
‘been mentioned on the present occasion. When we look around 
with exultation on the advantages, which we fancy ourselves to 
possess over our fellow-men, and.let loose the pride of wealth, 
the pride of office, the pride of influence, the pride of taste, and 
the pride of reputation ; when we turn our eyes upon ourselves, 
with all the dotage, exercised by a fond and foolish parent. to- 
wards a favourite child, and become inflated with the pride of 
beauty, the pride of talents, or that most odious of all pride, 
which is customarily styled self-righteousness ; we can hardly 
fail of being humbled, and crest-fallen, if, we call to mind the 
end of all our loftiness, exhibited in this discourse. Go to the 
burying-ground, and walk over its dark, and solemn, recesses. 
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On whom do you tread? On the mighty man, and the man of — 
war, the judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient, 
the captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counsellor, and 
the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator. What are they 
now? A mass of dust. What have they been? The food of © 
worms. Is it possible, that beings, destined to this end, should © 
be proud? It is possible. Youand I are proud, as were once 
these wretched tenants of the grave; and are destined to the 
same humble, deplorable end. When, therefore, you contem- 
plate, with high self-complacency, the advantages of person, 
which you possess, or the endowments of the mind; when you 
look down from superiority of birth, riches, characters or. in- 
fluence, on those below you, and your bosoms swell with the con- 
sciousness of distinction; remember your end, and be proud no 
more. Remember, that your gayest attire will soon be ex- 
changed for a winding-sheet, and your most pom habitations 
for the grave. | 

Remember also, that the pride, which you now ctoleie =i 
in the future world become to you a source of the deepest humi- 
liation. In the grave, the beggar and the slave will lie on the 
same level with you. But in the future world, every humble 
child of .4dam will become your superior. Unless you renounce 
your pride, and assume the humility of the Gospel; the beggar, 
and the slave, in many instances, will rise to a superiority above 
you, higher than your minds can conceive ; and look down upon 
you with a contempt, and abhorrence, sails although you may 
deserve, you have never been able to feel. You, in the mean 
time, will sink to a depth of degradation, which your present 
powers cannot measure; and will feel yourselves lowered to a 
double depth by seeing ihenel whom hitherto you have only des- 
pised, elevated to endless dignity and glory. When the day 
shall arrive, which shall burn like an oven, all the proud shall be 
stubble ; and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, that it shadl leave them neither root. nor branche: 

3. These considerations ought to remind us how near the veda 
events, mentioned in this discourse, are to ourselves. < Moe 

It is a propensity of human nature to believe, that the ore of 
Death must be distant, because we wish it to be distant... This 
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propensity is continually strengthened, like others, by indul- 
gence; as is also the wish for its tardy arrival. In this respect 
we exactly resemble those Jsraelitish sensualists, whose charac- 
ter the Prophet Amos describes in this remarkable address, 
Ye that put far away the evil day; and like those, who said con- 
cerning the prophecies of Ezekiel, The vision, that he seeth, is 
for many days to come; and he prophesieth of the times, that are 
far off. As this propensity is indulged daily, and: is checked 
only by a few peculiarly solemn Events; such as our own sick- 
nesses, and the deaths of those, who are near to us; as all 
around us exercise the same disposition ; and as the subject is 
so gloomy, as never to be contemplated without pain, nor dis- 
missed without pleasure: most persons rarely think of death at 
all; and, whenever this unwelcome subject intrudes into their 
minds, either force it out with violence, or forget it as speedily 
as they can. Hence so many of mankind, hence so many of 
us, make apparently little or no preparation for this solemn 
event. © > 3 | | ee 
~ What palpable folly is manifested in this conduct! Death is 
not the less near to us, because we choose to think it distant; 
nor the less interesting, because we disregard it; nor the less 
awful, because we lull our fears of it to sleep. We know that 
we must die: we know that death will terminate our probation: 
and are assured, that it will introduce us to the Judgment. 
Wisdom therefore demands, common sense demands, that we 
should make effectual preparation for death, by preparing our- 
selves for the Judgment. Among the means of accomplishing 
this work, few are so efficacious, as the solemn, habitual, realiz- 
ing contemplation of these subjects. He, who daily revolves in 
his mind, and laboriously brings home to his heart, Death and 
the Judgment, will scarcely fail of very serious exertions to be- 
‘come ready for these affecting scenes. 
_» Probably not a person, who is here present, will survive se- 
‘venty years ftom this day. A great proportion will be in the 
grave, ascend to the Judgment, and enter upon the recompense 
of reward, within fifty years: not a small number within twenty: 
some, invall probability, God only knows how many, within ten, 
five, two, or even one. Where then will be our schemes of 
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pleasure, pride, avarice, and ambition? Where shall we our- 
selves be? When we open our eyes on the eternal world, and 
mark the incomprehensible vast, which is before us ; how strong 
will the reasons appear, which urged us to prepare ourselves for 


this amazing existence! How immensely desirable will it seem — 
to enter upon boundless being with a complete provision for our — 
comfort throughout its interminable ages: a provision, which — 
will fill up every passing year with enjoyment, and leave an__ 


ample supply for the countless multitude which are to come! 
Think, I beseech you to think, how soon the little time of life 
will be gone to you; with what a rapid flight, hours, and days, 


and years, hasten over your heads. What is the amount of 


your past life? A moment. What will be the amount of your 
life, which is yet to come? Another moment. And then you 
will be summoned to the Judgment. 

4. How awful must be the final interview. 

How awful is the character of Him, to whose presence our 


souls will be summoned! From Him we derived our being. | 
By Him, we are continued in being. On Him, we are dependent, — 


for every blessing, and every hope. ‘To Him, we are accounta- 


ble for all our conduct. Of that conduct, He has been an eye- 


witness from the beginning. He is the God, against whom we 
have sinned; who infinitely hates sin; and who has recorded 
all our transgressions in his book. He is our Judge: He is our 
Rewarder: His frown is hell: His smile is Heaven. 

How amazing is the End, for which we shall appear at this in- 
terview! It is no other than to settle for ever the concerns of 
the soul. It is to fix our condition throughout the ages of Im- 
mortality. It is to render an account of all that we have done 
in the present life, that we may be rewarded according to our 
works. On this account, are suspended endless happiness, and 
endless misery. 

How affecting must be the situation of the Soul at this inter- 
view! It stands in the presence of God, the Judge of all, 
alone ; without a friend to help; without an advocate to plead 
its cause; its all depending; itself to be disposed of for ever. 

Let me solemnly ask this assembly, Are you prepared for this 
awful event? Is youraccount ready? Is it such an account, as. 


Se ee 
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you are willing to give? Is it such an one, as you believe your 
Judge will accept? Would you be willing to render it this day ? 
Are you willing to hazard your souls upon it ; your acceptance ; 
your Immortality? Or is it an account, which will cover you 
with shame, agony, and despair? Have you lived hitherto, only 
to do evil, to treasure up wrath, and to enhance your ruin? ITs 
the great work of your life yet to be begun? Will it be still to 
be begun to-morrow; the next year; in old age; on a dying- 
bed? ©Has your whole course, hitherto, been directed, shall it 
through life be directed, towards perdition; and not a single 
step taken towards Heaven ? 


Vor. V. 56 
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THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH... 


‘THE RESURRECTION. 0 


amet 2516 1 
1 ConintHIaANs xv. 16. Y wrowene 
For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ rmsed.... . 


ly the preceding discourse, I considered the immediate Conse- 
quences of Death ; in this, I shall begin an inquiry concerning 
its remoter Consequences. ‘The first of these is ‘the Revsianeation 
of the Body. yates 
The subject of this chapter, is the Avadracic, or vial Esist- 
ence of man. ‘This word is commonly, but often erroneously, 
rendered Resurreetion. So far as I] have observed, it usually 
denotes our existence beyond the grave. Its original and literal 
meaning is to stand up, or to stand again. As standing is the 
appropriate posture of life, consciousness, and. activity ; and ly- 
ing down the appropriate posture of the dead, the unconscious, 
and the imactive ; this word is not unnaturally employed) to de- 
note the future state of spirits, who are living, conscious, active 
beings. Many passages of Scripture would have been render- | 
ed more intelligible, and the thoughts contained in them more | 
just, and impressive, had this word been translated agreeably 
to its real meaning. This observation will be sufficiently illus-| 
trated by a recurrence to that remarkable passage, which con-| 
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tains the dispute between our Saviour and the Sadducees. Matt. 

xxii. 23. Then came to um, says the Evangelist, the Sadducees, 
who say there is no resurrection : wm twos ovadradw, that there is no 
future state, or no future existence of mankind. The objection, 
which they bring to Christ against the doctrine of a future state, 
is founded upon the Jewish law of marriage, which required, 

that a surviving brother should marry the widow of a brother 
deceased. In conformity to this law, they declare seven bro- 
thers to have married, suctessively, one wife; who survived 
themall. They then ask, Whose wife shall she be in the resurrec- 
tion? sv rn avadrace; in the future state? They could not sup- 
pose, that she would be any man’s wife in the resurrection: a 
momentary event; and of such a nature as to forbid even the 
supposition, that the relations of the present life could be of 
the least possible importance, or be regarded with the least 
possible attention, during its transitory existence. Our Saviour 
answers them, In the Resurrection, or as it should be rendered. 
In the future state, they neither marry nor are given im marriage ; 
but areas the Angels of God in Heaven. But as touching the 
resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that, which was ‘ spoken 
unto you by God; or, as it ought to be sdnderde Have ye not 
read ‘that, which was spoken unto you by God, concerning the fu- 
ture existence of those who are dead, saying, 1 am the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living. ‘This passage, were we at any loss 
concerning the meaning of the word-ovagacsg, determines it: be- 
‘yond'a dispute. The proof, that there is an avasooig of the dead, 

‘alleged by our Saviour, is the declaration of God to Moses, Lam 
“Me God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; and the irresistible 
truth; that God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. The 
‘consequence, as every one who reads the Bible knows, is, that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were living at the time, when this 
‘declaration’ was made. Those who die, therefore, live after 
‘they are dead, and this future life is the avogaeis, concerning which, 
‘there was so much debate between the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 
‘which is proved ‘by our Saviour in this passage ; and which is 
“universally denoted by this term throughout the New Testament. 
‘Nothing is more evident. ‘than that’ ddrakam, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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had not risen from the dead; and that the declaration concern- 
ing them is, therefore, no psoas of the resurrection. But itas 
certain, that they were living beings; and, therefore, this. pas- 
sage is a complete proof, that mankind live after Death. 
. The appropriate Greek word for Resurrection is Eyegos, as\in 
Matt. xxvii. 52, 53. Many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of the graves after his Resurrection ; ane Thy SyEeory 
GUTS. wh NERA EH F444 

The ovasadis is the thing, mentioned as Babing ityea slawitde by 
some of the Corinthian Christians. See verse 12th of the context. 
How say some among you, that there is no resurrection, no future 
life, or existence, of the dead? A person, who reads the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians with reference to the object, willveasily 


perceive, that there was at least one heretical teacher, at the 


head of the faction in the Corinthian Church, who refused sub- 
mission to the authority of the Apostle. This man seems evi- 
dently to have been a Jew; and was most probably a Sadducee ; 
as he brought over several members of this church to the great 
Sadducean error; the denial of a future state. To remove this 
error from that Church, and to prevent its. existence ever after- 
wards, was obviously, the design. of St. Paul in writing this 
chapter. Accordingly, he shows its absurdity in the most»tri- 
umphant manner, in the first thirty-four verses; and, with equal 
success elucidates, and proves, the contrary. doctrine. In the 
remainder. of the discourse, he dwells extensively on the nature 
of the body, with which those, who are dead, will be invested 
at the final day ; declares the change, which those, who are liv- 
ing at that time, will experience; and concludes with a song/of 
_ triumph over Death and Hades, and. a solemn exhortation to 
Christians steadfastly to abound in the service of God. =, 
_I have remarked, that the doctrine, denied by some. of the 
Corinthian Christians, was, strictly speaking, that of a future 
evistence in another world. As this existence will in fact be 
connected with the future existence of the body, and therefore 
with the Resurrection properly so called; St. Paul, in order to 
remove the objections of such as opposed it, and the difficulties, 
and doubts, of others, and to disclose the truth concerning: this 
interesting subject, has entered into an extensive discussion con- 
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cerning the Resurrection. The future existence of the soul 
will xn fact be connected with the future existence of the body. 
To give a just and comprehensive view of the former of these 
subjects, it was necessary, therefore, to enter into a particular 
consideration of the latter. Accordingly, St. Paul commences 
his:examination of it, in the thirty-fifth verse, by putting an ob- 
jection against a future state into the mouth of an opponent, de- 
‘rived from apprehended difficulties concerning the future exis- 
tence of the body. The objection is indeed without weight ; as 
itis merely an expression of the objector’s ignorance concern- 
ing ‘the:subject, and his inability to imagine what kind of body, 
or by whatmeans, any body, can be united to the soul in the fu- 
ture world. Still, it is the objection, which probably rises soon- 
er, andin more minds, against the doctrine, than any other which 
can bevalleged. It was, therefore, es by St. Paul with 
the utmost propriety. : 

In-cconsidering this objection the sian not neato removes it, 
but unfolds, also, many truths concerning it, of the most edifying 
and glorious;nature. Indeed, this chapter is one of the first spe- 
-eimens of that expansion and sublimity of intellect, for which 
_ St. Paui is distinguished above every other writer. | Nothing in 
heathen antiquity can be found among poets, orators, or philo- 
sophers, which in loftiness of conception, or extensiveness of 
views, deserves to be named in comparison with this discourse. 
From the very proposition of the subject, the writer begins to 
ascend ; and with an eagle-wing rises higher and_ higher, 
throughout all his progress, until he lifts phe and elevates 
the mind of his reader, to the heavens. 

» In the Text, the Resurrection of the body is desma and 
proved. The proof, alleged, is the Resurrection of Christ: and 
the argument may be advantageously exhibited in the following 
manner. Christ predicted his own resurrection, and actually 
rose in the manner predicted. He has thus’ proved both his 
_ power to do every thing, and his veracity in all his declarations. 
‘ But he has declared, that he will raise up; at the last day, all 
that are in their graves. Thus his own ‘Resurrection is a com- 
plete: proof of the general Resurrection of mankind. 

This doctrine has in one manner, and another, been opposed 
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by various sorts of men, in most ages of the world. The Saddu- 
cees denied all future existence to man. The Athenian Philoso- 
phers, when Paul preached to them Jesus, and the avasrassg, said 
What will this babbler, this scatterer of words, say? -In modern 
times, Infidels, extensively, have denied the future existence of 
both soul, and body; and there have not been wanting those, 
who, professing themselves to be Christians, have entertained 
unwarrantable opinions, and found many difficulties, relative to 
this subject. This opposition, and these difficulties, seem, how- 
ever, not to be suggested by the intellect, but to spring from ‘the 
imagination. When we begin to think concerning the'separate 
existence of the soul; we naturally follow our customary ‘course 
of thought concerning intelligent beings. All these, with whom 
we directly correspond, are embodied, and therefore obvious to 
our senses. We are taught, that souls in a separate state of 
existence are unembodied, and therefore unsusceptible of: form; 
and visible appearance. Of their places of residence, modes 
of existence, modes of communication, pursuits, enjoyments, and 
sufferings, we know almost nothing. This chasm in our know- 
ledge we endeavour to fill up by the aid of imagination; and 
proceed, almost of course, to form images of such spirits,/of the 
world in which they dwell, and of the manner in which they ex- — 
ist, communicate, are busied, enjoy, and suffer. With respect 
to all these things, however, we find our imagination, ‘after its 
utmost efforts, unable to satisfy even itself, and much more una- 
ble to satisfy the understanding. The world, ‘which we’ thus 
form, its inhabitants, and their circumstances, are never such, as 
that we can realize their actual existence. \ Hence we give them 
up as unreal and visionary; and by a transition exceedingly 
common, although usually unobserved, we consider the decision, 
made merely by our fancy; as made in fact by our understand- 
ing. Against this decision, arguments are often urged in vain. 
We may be, we usually are, unable to refute such, as are ad- 
vanced in opposition to it; but, finding ourselves unable to'con- 
ceive in our imagination the state of things, urged upon our be- 
lief, we hesitate concerning it, and _ Te and perhaps" ‘ulti- 
mately deny, its existence. Rea AS yipehahe ara sect: oah M 
That this is a just account of the real state of many minds, with 
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respect to this subject, I fully. believe, from observations, which 
have been actually made to myself; and beg leave to add, that 
this. is far from being the only case, in which the imagination is 
suffered to control the dictates of the understanding. Not only 
in those familiar instances, where the mind receives strong im- 
pressions from the operations of this faculty, is the Intellect in- 
duced: to admit that, which is unsupported by evidence; but in 
numerous: others, also, it is equally influenced, and inclined to 
refuse its faith to positions abundantly evinced, merely because 
it cannot imagine the manner, in which objects, involved: in 
those truths, can exist. In this way, its views concerning sub- 
jects, — to the future world, often receive a very lanes 
biase, 

» Another source of perplexity, with regard to. the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, has been the question, whether the same body 
willbe raised. A question, extensively agitated with no small 
ardour, and anxiety. All the difficulties; which attend this sub- 
ject, are derived, as it appears to me, either from extending our 
philosophical inquiries beyond the power of the understanding 
to answer them, as is sometimes done; or from neglecting to 

settle what we intend by sameness. If the question intends, 
- whether the same atoms, which have composed our bodies in the 
- present world, will constitute the body, raised at the final day ; 
both reason and Revelation answer it in the negative. The 
whole. number of particles, which have, at different times, con- 
stituted the body of a man, during his progress through life, will 
undoubtedly be sufficient to constitute many such bodies. St. 
Paul also observes to the objector, in answer to this very ques- 
tion, Zhou fool ; that, which thou sowest, is not quickened, except 
it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body, which 
shall be, but bare grain ; it.may chance, of wheat, or of some other 
grain: but God giveth tt a body, as it hath pleased him. So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. And again, Now this I say, bre- 
thren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. This 
scheme of thought he pursues, from the thirty-fourth verse, 
throughout most of the chapter. . .. 
If the same constitution, arrangement, ond apitinns; of the body 
he intended, by the question; it is equally evident, that the same 
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body will not be raised. This is decisively taught us im the last 
quoted. declaration, and in the passage immediately following): 
Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. tis also clearly shown by the 
general tenour of the reasoning, contained in the whole passage. 
Reason, too, decides with absolute certainty, that.a constitution, 
which involves in its nature decay, and termination, cannot be- 
long toa body, destined for the residence of munniraraeuee 
ever vigorous mind. , fant 

Should it be asked Whether s some of sea same cmalietal which 
are found in our earthly bodies, will not be transferred to:those 
which will be formed at the Resurrection: | answer, that this 
point has not been determined in the Scriptures, and that the 
determination of it lies beyond the reach of philosophy.\ Let 
me add, that the question itself is perfectly nugatory.. 9» 

That the body will be the same, in such a sense as to. be known, 
appears sufficiently evident from the Scriptures. Even depart- 
ed spirits in their intermediate state, appear plainly to be:exhi- 
bited in the Gospel as known to each other. Our Saviour in- 
forms us, that many shall come from the East, and from the West, 
and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God, with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob. In order to a complete fulfilment of the inten- 
tion of this promise, it seems necessary, that the persons, here 
spoken of, should know these Patriarchs. Lazarus, Abraham, 
and the rich man, are all exhibited in the parable as known to 
each other. Moses and Elias, also, were known by» the Disci- 
ples, on the mount of Transfiguration, to be: Moses and Elias ; 
one of them an embodied, the other an unembodied, spirit. 
From these facts, it is 1 think sufficiently evident, that mankind 
will know each other in the future. world, and»that their bodies 
_will so far be the same, as to become the means of » this know- 
ledger. ix | eae add, cud catabeerieeurs 

_ Against the Braneetind isuelii saleal is no aeiehiinaaa and 
in favour of it a strong one, from analogy... Many works of God 
naturally, and strongly, dispose the mind to admit the doctrine 
without hesitation. In this climate, almost the whole vegetable 
world dies annually under. the chilling influence: of winter. 
At the return of spring the face of nature is renewed ;.and»al! 
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the plants, shrubs, and trees, with which it is adorned, are again 
clothed with verdure, life, and beauty. 

In the-insect creation, we find a direct and striking example of 
the Resurrection itself. Animals of this class begin their ex- 
istence in the form of worms. After continuing some time in 
the humble ‘state of being, to which they are necessarily confin- 
ed by their structure, they die, and are gone. In the moment of 
death, they construct for themselves a species of shell, or tomb; 
in which they may with the strictest propriety be said to be bu- 
ried. Here they are dissolved into a mass of semi-transparent 
water: the whole, which remains of the previously existing ani- 
mal, exhibiting to the eye no trace of life, and no promise of a 
future revival. When the term of its burial approaches to a pe- 
riod, the tomb discloses ; and a winged animal comes forth with 
a nobler form, often exquisitely beautiful ; brilliant with the gay- 
est splendour; possessed of new, and superior powers; and 
destined to a more refined, and more exalted life. Its food 
is now the honey of flowers; its field of being, the atmos- 
phere. Here it expatiates at large in the delightful exercise of 
its faculties, and in the high enjoyment of those sun-beams, 
which were the immediate means of its newly acquired exist- , 
ence. 

Could there be a rational, or even a specious, doubt concern- 
ing the power of God, and his sufficiency to raise the body from 
the grave ; this change in the world of insects, accomplished be- 
fore our eyes, and for these animals, not less extraordinary, than 
that, which we are contemplating, is for man, puts. an end to 
every such doubt; and places the possibility of this event be- 
yond debate. In truth, this change is nothing less than a glo- 
rious type of the Resurrection. | 
- Whatever sameness may attend the body at the resurrection, 
it is clear from the Scriptures, that, in many important particu- 
lars, it will be greatly changed; so much changed, as to wear in 
various respects an entirely new character. These I shall now 
proceed to mention: 

1. The body will be raised incorruptible. 

It is sown, says St. Paul, an corruption ; it ts raised in incer- 
ruption. 


Vou. V. 57 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the human body, in 
its present state, is its universal tendency to decay. This ten- 
dency appears, and often fatally, in its earliest existence, and at 
every succeeding stage of its progress. It is, however, most 
visible, and affecting, after it has passed the middle point of life. 
Then decay arrests it in many forms, and with irresistible pow- 
er: then the limbs gradually stiffen; the faculties lose their vi- 
gour; the strength declines ; the face becomes overspread with 
wrinkles ; and the head with the locks of age. Health, at the 
same time, recedes by degrees, even from the firmest constitu- 
tion; pains multiply ; feebleness and languor lay hold on the 
whole system; and death at length seizes the frame as his prey, 
and changes it to corruption and to dust. 

A mighty and glorious difference will be made in our nature, 
when the body revives beyond the grave. All the evils, and ac- 
cidents, which befal it in the present world, will then have lost 
their power. Hunger, thirst, weakness, declension, death, and 
corruption, are bounded by the tomb. Those, who rise to the 


resurrection of life, will hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 


neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. Firm, endur- 
ing, unassailable by distress, and proof against the undermin- 
ing progress of years, they will, like gold tried in the fire, remain 
bright, and indestructible, through the endless succession ’ of 
ages. | 

2. The Body will be raised Immovtil: 

When this corruptible, says St. Paul, shall have put on ancor- 
ruption, and this mortal immortality. 

Incorruption and Immortality are attributes so bedenye allied, 
as not easily to be separated in our discussions. Still they are 
only kindred attributes; not the same. An incorruptible body, 
although it cannot perish by decay and dissolution, may yet be 
annihilated. An immortal body will know no ‘end, either from 
its own weakness, or from external power. Such, God has been 
pleased to constitute the bodies of his children beyond the grave. 
Death to them shall be no more. In defiance of time, and 
superior to injury, the body will live with him for ever and 
EVEr. 


3. The body will be raised in Power. , Ko 
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_Itis sown in weakness, it is raised in power : verse 43. 

In the future world, the Righteous serve God day and night ww 
his temple: Rey. vii. 15: that is, they serve him without ces- 
sation, or rest; and need, of course, faculties, fitted for the per- 
formance of these services; faculties, whose vigour, the magni- 
tude of no duty shall overcome, and no continuance of action fa- 
tigue, or impair. Originally destined for an existence of this 
nature, the powers of the body will correspond with the activity 
of the mind; and will sustain without injury, defect, or decay, 
and will accomplish with enjoyment, growing out of its exertions, 
every labour, which it is required to undergo. Instead of being 
exhausted, or weakened, it seems evident from the Scriptures, 
that its strength, as well as its other attributes, will, like those of 
the mind, advance towards a higher, and higher, perfection 
Capagliciat the ages of Eternity. 

A. The Body will, at the Resurrection, be endued with great er 
livity. bh a” 

In Luke xx. 36, our Saviour declares that the righteous will 
in the avacracis, or future state of existence, be stwyysdo 3; literal- 
ly, equal to the angels ; but perhaps intended, here, to denote, 
like the angels: that is, possessing, in a near, and kindred de- 
gree, the attributes, which they possess. Accordingly, in the 
fourth chapter of the Apocalypse, we are taught, that the four 
and twenty Elders, the representatives of the ancient and mo- 
dern Churches, are placed round about the throne, together with 
the four Living Ones, the representatives of the angelic host. 
The resemblance, here exhibited, is such, as strongly to exem- 
plify this declaration of Christ. Their station is substantially 
the same: their employments are the same. 

The activity of Angels is disclosed to us by the Scriptures in 
many passages, and in language of the greatest force. The 
ninth chapter of Daniel, particularly, contains, as I observed in 
the first discourse concerning these glorious Intelligences, a re- 
markable illustration of this subject. Here we are told, that 
Gabriel received a command in Heaven, while Daniel was em- 
ployed in prayer, to interpret his vision; and that, being caused 
io fly swiftly, he touched Damel about the time of the evening obla- 
fion. The activity, here declared, is plainly superior both to 
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conception and calculation; and exceeds that of the sun-beams 
beyond any proportion, perceptible by our minds. Similar to 
this representation, will be the activity of the haces in the fu- 
ture world. : Nye 

To recur to the illustration, denen in the prea part. of 
this discourse ; we are now, as we are styled in the Scriptures, 
worms of the dust; slowly, and humbly, creeping upon™ the 
Earth, appointed for our habitation. With these reptiles we die, 
and are lost in the tomb. Like them, also, we shall revive to.a 
new, and nobler existence ; and wander freely, at our pleasure, 
through regions, shut to us, hitherto, by an immoveable law of 
our nature, and, to our 45a el existing only in er 
or fancy. 

To act is the end of all rational existence, and to act at plea- 
sure the necessary concomitant of happy existence. Like Mo- 


ses. and Elias, if we obtain a part in the first resurrection, we 


may hereafter visit distant worlds, with incomparably more ease, 
than we can now pass from one continent to another; and find 
the oceans of space, by which they are separated, merely means 
of illustrating our activity, and furnishing delightful opportuni- 
ties of expatiating at our pleasure. ! 
5. As all these attributes, united, are a complete establishment 
of endless Youth; the Body, at the Resurrection, will of course be 
invested with this delightful characteristic. | 
On this subject it will be unnecessary to dwell after what 
has been already said. I shall only observe, that the angels, 
who appeared to Mary, and the Apostles, after the Resurrection 
of Christ, were, although created many thousand years before, 
still young ; and were regarded by them, at first, as being young 
men. On them duration makes, in this respect, no impression. 
Ages roll their years away; and leave them, as they found them, 
in the blossom of youth, which shall begin for ever. Such is 
the character of all the children of God beyond the grave. 


6. The Body will, at the malted be arrayed in Glory and — 


Beauty. 


It is sown in dibviricnurs says St. Paul, zé 2s raised in inti verse — 


43. Who shall change our vile body, says the same Apostle, and 
fashion ut, lke unto his glorious body, according to the working 
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whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself. tn 
stricter language, Who shall fashion anew the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it may become of the like form with his glorious body, ac- 
cording to the energy, whereby he is able, also, to subdue ald things 
unto himself. 

On the mount of Transfiguration, Christ sae aur to Peter, 
dhl and John, in his glorious body ; then, as we are told by 
the Evangelists, his face did shine, as the sun, and his raiment be- 
‘came white and glistering. In Rev. i. 9, we have amore ample 
exhibition of the same illustrious Object; in some respects em- 
blematical, but in all sublime, and glorious beyond.a parrallel. 
And being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks, and in the midst 
of the golden candlesticks, One like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with @ garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps, with a 
golden girdle. . His head and his hairs, were white like wool, 
as winte as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire. And his 
feet like unto fine brass, as of they burned in a furnace. And his 
voice, as the sound of many waters.. And He had in his right 
hand seven stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword. And his countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength. 
Of the supreme splendour of this appearance, how high must 
our conceptions rise, when we hear the Apostle subjoin, 4nd 
when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. In this wonderful 
change, St. Paul observes, there shall be a display of energy. 
that is, of power, and skill, like that by which, He subdues all 
things unto himself. What a transformation must that be, which 
this poor, frail, perishable body will experience, when the full 
import of this prediction shall be accomplished! How exceed- 
ingly is such a change to be coveted by beings like. ourselves ; 
subject as we are to pain and disease, decay and death! 

7. The Body raised will be a Spiritual body. 

It is sown, says St. Paul, a natural or animal body, it is raised 
a spiritual body: there is a natural, (or animal,) body ; there is a 
spiritual body. . 

By an animal body, is intended, as you, well know, the present 
body of man ; depending for its continuance upon the principle of 
animal life; the subject of innumerable frailties; and making a 
vegular progress to dissolution. 
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Of @ spiritual body it is not, perhaps, in our power to form an 
adequate conception. Some of the’ Ancient Fathers supposed 
it to be a body, which, having no need of the animal functions, 
was preserved in life by the mere inhabitation of the mind. 
This opinion, I presume, they derived from the phrase Omnia and 
not from any Scriptural declaration. | 

In the view of St. Paul, this subject was plainly of high i im- 
portance, for he insists on it, in a fervent and sublime strain, in 
several of the following verses. After declaring, that thereisa 
spiritual body, as well as an animal one, he illustrates the decla- 
ration by observing, that the first ddam was made a living soul, 
the last a quickening spirit ; that the first was of the earth, earthy ; 
the second, the Lord from Heaven; that they, who are earthy, are 
like the earthyAdam, and they who are heavenly, like the heavenly 
Adam; and that, as we have borne the image of the earthy, so we 
shall bear the image of the heavenly. He then declares that flesh. 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Hence he observes, 

-that those, who are alive at the sounding of the last. trumpet, 
must necessarily undergo a change of the same nature with that, 
which the dead will experience, and which he has described in 
the preceding part of the chapter. From these observations 
itmay, I think, be asserted without danger of error, inthe 

First place, That the Body raised will not be composed of flesh 
and blood. | 

Secondly ; That it will in its nature possess powers of life, eae | 
tally superior to those, which we now possess; being destined to | 
resemble, in this respect, the quickening Spirit, whose image it 
will bear. b | 

Thirdly ; That none of its organs will prove temptations to sin ; 
as in the present world; but all of them aids to holiness; this 
eircumstance being often, in the Scriptures, the professed dis- 
tinction between that, which is natural or animal, and that, 
which is spiritual. 

Fourthly ; That its organs of perception, and of enjoyment also, 
welt possess a far higher, and nobler nature than those, with 
which we arenow furnished. Like Moses and Elias, the glorified 
man may be able, without danger of mistake, to direct his way 
from the highest Heavens to the distant regions of the Universe. 
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-Fifthly ; That, generally, the attributes of the body will so resem- 
ble those of the mind, as to render the epithet spiritual, the pro- 
per description of ats nature. Like the mind, it may, not without 
probability, contain, inherently, the principles of life, and the 
seeds of immortality. 


REMARKS. 


1. In this account of the Resurrection, we have one specimen of 
the consistency exhibited in the Gospel between different parts of 
the Christian system. 

The Gospel every where discloses to us illustrious things, 
concerning the future happiness and glory of the mind; and at 
the same time teaches us, that it will be re-united to the body in 
the future world. The least reflection will convince us, that 
such bodies, as we now possess, must be very unsuitable man- 
sions for minds, destined to be thus glorious and happy. The 
mind is prepared to dwell in a palace. Such a body, as ours, 
could only become its prison. The uncouthness, the deformity, 
suggested when only so much of the scheme is brought before 
our eyes, is here delightfully done away. Here we learn, that 
the body shall be fitted to become the habitation of a sanctified 
and immortal mind; and prove to it a most useful, and delight- 
ful, companion throughout Eternity. Here we learn, that the 
body will be suited to all the perceptions, labours, enjoyments, 
and glories, of the mind; and that the mind, in the possession of 
this residence, will become greater, more useful, and more happy. 
Thus this part of the system is exactly proportioned to the rest, 
and strongly illustrative of the wisdom and goodness of its Au- 
thor. | 

2. The doctrine of the Resurrection ts a doctrine of Revelation 
only. | 

Of this doctrine not a trace can be found in all the investiga- 
tions of Philosophy. Paul, when declaring it to the Athenian 
Philosophers, was pronounced by them to bea babbler. It 
was, therefore, a doctrine unknown, and unheard of, within the 
putlieus of their science. No philosopher, to that time, had 
been so fortunate, as to light upon it by accident; nor so inge- 
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nious, as to derive it from reason. Indeed, it must be acknow- 
ledged to lie beyond the reach of reason; and, in its very na- 
ture, to be hidden from the most scrutinizing human inquiry. 
The Resurrection itself is an event, depending absolutely on the 
will, as well as on the power, of God; and what he will choose 
to do, with respect to this subject, no being, but himself, can de- 
termine. | 

Yet no doctrine, devised by philosophy concerning man, is so 
sublime, so delightful, or so fitted to furnish consolation and 
hope to beings, whose life in this world is a moment, and whose 
end is the grave. To this dark and desolate habitation, man, 
by the twilight of nature, looks forward in despair, as his final 
home. All, who have gone before him, have pointed their feet 
to its silent chambers; and not one of them returned, to an- 
nounce, that an opening has been discovered from their dreary re- 
sidence to some other mere lightsome, and more desirable re- 
gion. His own feet daily tread the same melancholy path. As 
he draws nigh; he surveys its prison-walls, and sees them un- 
assailable by force, and insurmountable by skill. No lamp il- 
lumines the midnight within. No crevice opens to the eye a 
glimpse of the regions, which lie beyond. In absolute despair, 
he calls upon Philosophy, to cheer his drooping mind: but he 
calls in vain. She has no consolations for herself; and can | 
therefore administer none to him. “ Here,’’ she coldly and 
sullenly cries, “ is the end of man. From nothing he sprang: 
to nothing he returns. All that remains of him is the dust, 
which here mingles with its native earth.” 

At this sullen moment of despair, Revelation approaches, and | 
with a command at once awful, and delightful, exclaims, Laza- | 
rus, come forth! Inamoment, the earth heaves; the tomb dis- | 
closes ; and a form, bright as the sun, and arrayed in Immortali- | 
ty, rises from the Earth; and, stretching its wings toward Hea- | 
ven, loses itself from the astonished sight. 

3. These considerations teach us, to entertain the highest ap- | 
prehensions concerning the future Glory of the Mind. | 

Of how little value, even in our own view, are. these earthy, | 
frail, perishable bodies! Yet what great, and delightful things | 
are to be done for them at the Resurrection. What, then, must _ 
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we suppose will be the future allotments of the mind, in its na- 
ture imperishable, and eternal. The future glory of the body, 


as revealed in the Scriptures, outruns all the efforts of the human 


imagination. How exceedingly abundantly above all that we are 
able to ask, or think, will the mind be exalted, adorned, and en- 
raptured, by Him, whose glory, and delight, it is to bless, and 
who has already enstamped it with his own image, loveliness, and 
beauty. | 

4. Welearn, from these considerations, the true way of provid- 
ing for the Welfare of our Bodies. 

The human frame is here shown to possess an incalculable 
value, in the distinction, to which it is entitled beyond the 
grave. If, therefore, we love our bodies, and desire to pre- 
serve, and cherish them; we shall with the most effectual care 
secure their revival to all that distinction, and the happiness, 
with which it is connected. ‘This is to be accomplished, not by 
adorning and pampering them, here, in obedience to the calls 
of pride and luxury; but by seeking effectually the immortal 
life of those minds, by which they are inhabited. The body 
necessarily follows the destination of the mind. He, therefore, 
who gains a title to endless life, makes complete provision for 
the welfare of the whole man. In the Christian system, ail good 
is united ; our duty and our interest, the well-being of the soul 


and that of the body, the blessings of time, and those of Eter- 


nity. He therefore, who neglects the life of the soul, casts away 
his present good: he, who refuses to do his duty, squanders his 


all. 


' Vow V. ; 58 


SERMON CLXVI. 


THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH. 
THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 
em KS 


2 Peter iii, 10. 
But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night. 


Iv the three preceding discourses, I have considered Death ; 
its Immediate Consequences ; and the first of its Remoter Cae 
quences ; to wit, the Resurrection. IY shall now proceed to the 
consideration of another of these consequences ; ; to wit, the Ge- 
neral Judgment. 


The day, consecrated to this great transaction, is in the text al 


styled the Day of the Lord. The Christian Sabbath is in the 
118th Psalm, said to be the day, which the Lord hath made; and 
is called in the first chapter of the Apocalypse, the Lord’s day. 


On that day Christ arose from the dead, finished the work of | 


Redemption, and rested from his labours, as God did from his. 


In honour of this wonderful event, Christ consecrated the first | 
day of the week for ever to himself, as a season of public, reli- | 
gious worship to all the nations of men. On this day, He has | 
ever been peculiarly present with all his followers, and com- 
manded the blessing to descend upon Zion, even life for ever- | 


more. 
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But the day, mentioned in the text, is Ais day, in a still high- 
er, and more solemn sense. It is selected from all the days of 
time, as the Sabbath from those of the week. 

It is the final Day ; the period of this earthly system ; the 
dying-day of this great world; on which its last groans will be 
heard, its knell sounded drat the Universe, and its obsequies 
celebrated with most awful pomp, and gee as well as me- 
lancholy, grandeur. 

It 1s the Day of universal Judgment ; on which the ala 
concerns of angels, and of men, will be brought to the last trial, 
before the Judge of the quick and dead, and irreversibly settled 
for Eternity. 

It is the Day, in which the Mystery will be finished. All the 
wonderful, and perplexing, events of providence towards this 
world will, at this time, be explained to the full conviction of the 
assembled Universe; so that God will appear just, when He 
judges, and clear, when he condemns. The secrets of the hu- 
man heart, the mazes of Providence, and the wonders of the Di- 
vine character, displayed in these events, will be unfolded in such 
a manner, as to stop every mouth, and murmur, for ever. 

It is the Day, on which the Catastrophe of this earthly system 
will arrive. The plot immensely great, and wonderful, compris- 
ing innumerable important scenes, and an endless variety of 
actors, will now be unravelled. The Theatre is a World; the 

duration of the action is Time; the Actors are all the millions 
of the race of Adam; the Subject is Redemption; the Hero is 
the Messiah; the End is the final triumph of Virtue, and the 
irrevocable overthrow of Sin. The Catastrophe, on this day, 
will be completed, and disclosed; and all the efforts, windings, 
and intricacies, find their PA AERA! ‘* Iv is pone,” will be 
proclaimed by the divine Herald to the Universe ; and the cur- 

’ tain will be drawn for ever. 
St ts the Day, on which Christ will be glorified. In this world 
_ he appeared asa man, humbled, persecuted, suffering, dying, 
nailed to the cross, and buried in the grave. Now He will de- 
scend from Heaven with the glory of his Father ; and will come, 
io be admired by all them, that believe, with wonder, and reve- 
rence, inexpressible. No more the Babe of Bethlehem; ne 
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more a prisoner before a human Judge; no more an expiring 
victim on the cross ; no more a lifeless corpse in the sepulchre ; 
He will sit upon the throne of the Universe, invested with the 
sceptre of infinite dominion. He will judge both Angels, and 
men; dispose of all nations at his pleasure; and open, and shut, 
both Heaven and Hell. Eternity, to all beings, will now be 
suspended on his nod; and life and death, which will know no 
end, will be conveyed by his voice. All beings will be as no- 
thing before him ; and will be justly counted unto him as less than 
nothing, and vanity. He will speak ; and it will be nee he 
will tortion’ and it will stand for ever. 

On this Diy, He will glorify his ox ana in the sight of oe Uni: 
verse. He will show, beyond denial, to the consciences of im- 
penitent beings, that their ruin was derived from themselves; 
that their sin is just as evil and odious, as he has declared it 
to be in the Scriptures; and that it is equitably punished ‘with 
everlasting destruction from his ase ek ond the es ewoey f sit 
power. ! 

On this Day, He will glorify his Kindness in the advivornesie of 
all his followers from guilt and perdition. His compassion to 
this ruined world; his overflowing mercy to them, who believed 
in him, chose him as their Saviour, and obeyed his voice; will 
now be manifested with supreme, and eternal splendour. The 
universe will perceive, that he chose them as his own, with per- 
fect propriety: while they with astonishment and rapture will 
remember the love, with which he loved them, and gave himself 
for them ; the tenderness, with which he preserved’ them from 
temptations, andenemies ; the affection, with which he still bears | 
them on his heart; and the Divine promises, which, while they | 
lived in the present world, conveyed to them immortal life, and 
are now to be fulfilled in a manner, whieh” no eye hath seen, and | 
no mind conceived. ha | 

On this Day, He will giorify his Ommiscience. He will show, | 
that from the beginning he hath searched the hearts, and tried the | 
veins, of all the children of men. The sins which they have | 
committed, the virtues which they have exercised, the motives | 
by which they have been governed, and the rewards which will 
constitute an equitable retribution for their various conduct, he | 
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will set in the light of his countenance ; as objects, intended to be 
clearly seen, are by ourselves placed in the sun-beams. It will 
then appear, that he knew all his works from the beginning ; and 
is that ocean of knowledge, whence innumerable streams have 
flowed, and will for ever flow, to his Intelligent creatures. 

» On this Day, He will glorify his Immutability.. Now he will 
clearly discover, that he is Jesus Christ ; the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. Truth, the moral Immutability of his charac- 
ter, will be found to have been the only language of his Word; of 
his law, his promises, and his threatenings; of the system of 
Redemption, and of the terms, on which it is proffered to man. 
Of course, the Universe will distinctly see how wisely his fol- 
lowers have trusted in him, and how socio sinners have refus- 
ed to believe his declarations. 

Finally, On this Day, He will glorify his Power. The most 
awful and convincing evidence will be furnished, that He has 
‘the keys of Death, and of Hades. Heaven, at his command, will 

open all its infinite blessings to the eternal enjoyment of his chil- 
dren; and the doors of hell, at his bidding, will close on its guil- 
ty, and miserable inhabitants. None will be able to stay his hand, 
or dare to say unto him, What doest thou? From his face the 
‘heavens and the earth will flee away; and at his word, new hea- 
vens, and a new earth, wherein righteousness shall dwell for ever, 
will spring up in their stead. 
_ This awful Day will come, as a thief, in the mght.. A thief 
comes in the hour of peace and security ; when the house is de- 
fenceless, and the family buried in sleep. The first notice of 
his arrival is the sound of his breaking up, or the noise of his ra- 
vages. Hecomes, also, unexpectedly: he comes only to invade, 
distress, and destroy. In this unexpected, and dreadful manner, 
will the Day of the Lord come. 

Mankind, according to the representations of St. John, will, 
at the period which precedes the final Judgment, be sunk in de- 
generacy and pollution. The glorious effects of the millennium 
will have ceased ; and the world returned to a degeneracy, like 
that, which existed immediately before the deluge. The dust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, will have re- 
gained their full dominion over the human race; and Religion 
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prepared her final flight to her native heaven. Strong in their 
numbers, their power, and their pride ; sunk in sense, and pro- 
fligacy; and burning with intense hatred to God, and his chil- 
dren ; the nations, who are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog, 
and Magog, will be gathered together to battle against. the Chris. 
tians, remaining in the world; will go up on the breadth of the 
earth; and compass the camp OF the saints about, and the beloved 
city. Exulting in the fullest confidence of their final extinction, 
this army of Scoffers will exclaim with triumphant insolence, 
Where is the promise of his coming? For, since the Fathers fell — 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
ereation. In this night of stupidity and sin, this season of spiri- 
tual slumber, the final Day will arrive. Ina moment it will 
burst on the astonished world; break the last sleep with alarm 
and terror ; and strip guilty men of all their beloved enjoyments, 
and all their fond hopes of future good. 

The ancient Christians believed, that the declaration i in the 
text would be literally accomplished. Nor is there any proof, 
that their interpretation was erroneous. There is no improba- 
bility, that the sun, which hid its face at the crucifixion of the 
Redeemer, will again retire from this stupendous scene; or that _ 
the moon and stars will withdraw their shining, and leave the 
world in deep and melancholy darkness. In this case, the — 
morning of the great Day will be ushered in, not by the cheerful _ 
twilight spread over the mountains, but the awful approach of 
that intense splendour; surrounded by which the Son. of God | 
will descend. A new.and terrible light will appear in mid-hea- 
ven; and, advancing toward the earth, will diffuse such a morn- | 
ing over all its regions, as the Universe has never ‘beheld, and. | 
ai never behold again. 

At this momentous period, the Trumpet or God. ‘aa sound, 2 as it | 
once sounded when the same glorious Person descended upon | 
Mount Sinai; while all the people, who were in the camp, — 
trembled. At this renewed sound all nations will tremble; and | 
the earth quake to its utmost shores. 

At the same period, the Archangel. will oak to the dead ; and | 
‘awaken them from the long sleep, in which they have he othe 
ried. The earth and the ocean will give up the dead, which are 
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in them. ‘The regions of death, and the world of departed spi- 
rits, wil} give up the dead, which are in them. Every grave will 
open, its dust be re-animated, and living forms be seen rising 
from its dark chambers, over all the surface of the globe. Those, 
who are still alive, will also undergo, substantially, the same 
great change, which has been before undergone by those, who 
have been dead; and both will be invested with bodies incor- 
ruptible, and immortal. The globe will be re-peopled in a mo- 
ment; and the whole family of Adam, with their Progenitor at 
their head, will stand up together. 

This vast assembly will be divided into two great classes; 
the righteous, and the wicked. The former will rise to the resur- 
rection of life; and the latter will rise to the resurrection of dam- 
nation. The Righteous will lift up their heads with exultation 
and transport; and behold their redemption drawing nigh. Their 
fears will now be ended; their dangers overcome; their ene- 
mies subdued; their sins washed away; and their reward be 
ready to begin its eternal progress. The wicked, on the con- 
trary, will rise with full conviction, that in their life time they 
have received all their good things. Time; the world ;. the grati- 
fications of pride, avarice, and sensuality ; the combinations of 
evil men; the courage and’strength, which they have derived 
from their numbers ; their contempt, hatred, and persecution, of 
good men; and all the bright prospects, which they have che- 
rished of success in sin; have retired behind them, to return no 
more. The day of enjoyment, and of hope, is past for ever. 
The day of retribution is come. The Lord of all things, whom 
they have so often, and so obstinately, disbelieved, despised, 
and crucified afresh, is now approaching to take vengeance on all 
them, who in this world knew not God, and obeyed not the Gospel 
of his Son. With supreme dismay, and anguish, they will call to 
the rocks, and mountains, to fall on them, ae oy them from the 
wrath of the Lamb. 

_ This Divine Person will now be seen descending from Hea- 
ven, in the glory of his Fatuer, in his own peculiar glory, and 
“with all his holy Angels. The Shechinah, in which he so often 
manifested himself to his ancient Church, and in which he as- 
cended after his resurrection, will now surround him with an in- 
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terchange of the deepest darkness, and light inaccessible. His 
eyes, as a flame of fire, his countenance, as the sun shineth in his 
strength, and his voice, as the sound of many waters, will fill all 
virtuous beings with wonder, awe, and delight, and all sinful 
ones with amazement and horror. : | . 

Around Him, with supreme veneration and transport, the in- 
numerable company of Angels will send @ shout of triumph to the 
distant regions of the Universe; and the happy millions of the 
Righteous re-echo from this world the joyful acclamation. 

To meet Him, his faithful followers will be caught up by Di- 
vine power, and their own instinctive energy; and rise as an 
immense cloud through the air, to be placed in open, distin- 
guished honour at his right hand. They were not ashamed of 
Aim in this world; and he will thus gloriously prove, that he is 
not ashamed of them in the day of trial. Here they publicly, and 
steadfastly, confessed him before men, as their Saviour. There 
He will confess them before the Universe, as his se fatto ; 
and beloved followers. 

When the throne of Judgment is set, and the bableildniot 
the wicked will be summoned to his left hand ; asa public proof of 
his indignation against their guilty character. To their view, 
as well as to that of the Righteous, will rise up in clear remem-— 
brance, with unerring discernment, and in the most rapid suc- : 
cession, all the events of their earthly being. The sins of 
both, the proffers of mercy made in the Gospel, the unbelief and 
impenitence of the wicked, and the faith, and repentance of the 
Righteous, will now be se¢ in order before their eyes. With a 
clear and comprehensive glance of thought, Sinners. will behold 
_ the vast picture of life drawn only in black, with no bright, and | 
luminous strokes to relieve the distressed eye. The Righteous, | 
on the contrary, will see their sins washed away in the blood of 
Christ; their souls sanctified by the Spirit of grace ; and their 
anicue accepted as well done, because they were rendered with 
a spirit of sincere obedience, and with faith in the Redeemer. 4 

To the Righteous He will then say, Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation ¢ 
the world; For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; Twas a stranger, and ye took mein; 


A ea 


a 


greell, so long the seat of sin and sorrow, be finally destroy ad. 
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naked, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and’ ye visited me; Iwas in 
prison, and ye came unto me. To the wicked, He welll: say, De- 


part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the de- 


vil, and his angels. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. 

When the trial is ended, and the final sched of Angels 
and men are determined, flaming fire from the presence of the 
Judge will kindle this great mite with an universal conflagra- 
tion. All the works of man; his palaces, towers, and pecipled ‘ 
his villages, towns, and tice his wonderful displays of art; 
his haughty piles of grandeur; and his vast labours of diifaewens 
and dominion ; will be lighted up in a ac blaze, and vanish 
from the creation. — 

- Nor will the desolation be limited to the works anf men. The 
pani on which they stand; the hills and mountains, the vallies 
and plains; the lakes, the rivers, and the ocean will all in a 
moment become one blazing ruin. The very aiivilonits, of which , 
they are composed, will melt with fervent heat ; and the worl a: 


_ The visible heavens, in the mean time, will catch the fla : 
shoes beneath, around, a vast concave of fire will encircle his 
dissolving globe; and with a great noise, an awful sound filling 
the universe, both the inferior heavens, and the earth, will flee 


away from the face of him that sitteth on the throne; and no Eni | 


be found for them any more. 
_ From this scene of destruction, the muidgi syontienls with all 


ren happy followers ; the Angels, who have faithfully minister- 


ed to him, and the saints, who have loved, and believed in him; | 
will ascend to the Heaven of Heavens; where he will present 
them before his Father, as his own fpinasite and children, the 
erown and reward of all his labours in the work of Redemp- 
tion. By Him hep will be diel accepted, and blessed, for 
Cu) Pee es 

» The beickedisat the same time, veil descend to the regions of 
woe; and begin, and pursue, the melancholy journey of their 

ety V. 59 
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future being in an unceasing course of sin, and sorrow, for 


REMARKS. 


1. How rational and harmonious a system ~ the Frinind conduct, 
as presented to us im the Scriptures ! 

This wonderful Volume exhibits to us the Foviabe, and Ruler, 
of the Universe, as self-existent, eternal, independent, omnipre- 
sent, and immutable ; and as possessed of all power, knowledge, 
and goodness. This great and wonderful Being, they inform 
us, in the beginning created with a command the earth and the | 
heavens; and peopled them with angels, and men... Of the An- 
gels, they declare, some fell from their allegiance to the Ruler 
of all things; and were turned out of Heaven into_ the region of | 
woe: while ethers, who persevered in their duty, are continued 
in the glorious possession of that happy world for ever... Man, 
created perfectly holy, they also teach us, apostatized from this 

character, and from obedience to his Creator. The. proofs. of 
this melancholy event are complete ; and. exist equally within 
us, and without. be 

To deliver him from this evil condition, Gash we are Sethe 

told, provided wise and ample means .of restoration; means, — 
most happily suited to the character of man, as a moral agent, 
and of his Maker, as the moral Governor of the universe. He — 
sent his Son, to atone for human guilt; and his Spirit, by a mys- 
—terious agency to renew the human soul. At the same. time, 
and by the inspiration of the same Spirit, He gave his Word, — 
to enlighten the mind by his instructions, to-control it. by his . 
“precepts, to allure it by his promises, and to alarm, it by, his 
threatenings. The conditions of its restoration are there de- | 
clared to be Repentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ. No conditions could be more suited to. His 
nabaieniete or to the character, or the wants, of man. The: a 
are obvious; they are reasonable; they are necessary; they 
are efficacious. “Without them, man could neither be. virtuot 
useful, nor happy» Towards the attainment of “Rain wove 
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also provided, in his word and ordinances, advantages, of the 
most desirable nature. gi 

When the end of this scheme of Providence shall arrive ; and 
all the generations of Adam shall be completed; He has ap- 
pointed a day, on which he will in righteousness judge both An- 
gels and men by his beloved Son, whom he has ordained to this 
mighty office. All their conduct will then be examined ; and 
their endless allotments apportioned to them, severally, accord- 
ing to their works. How obvious, and perfect, a consistency 1s 
displayed throughout every part of this scheme! The end pro- 
posed is exactly suited to the character, given of the Proposer ; 
and is no other than the establishment of an immense Kingdom, 
of the increase of whose prosperity, and peace, there shall be no 
termination. ‘The means, adopted for this accomplishment, are 
entirely fitted for this purpose; and are accordant parts of a per- 
fect whole. - 

Nor is this exhibition less remarkable for its splendour, than 
for its harmony. An immeasurable grandeur, a Divine magnifi- 
cence, invest it every where ; and write upon all its parts, the — 
| name of the city, seen in vision by Ezekiel, © Jenovan 1s HERE.” _ 

‘In comparison with it, the highest conceptions of philosophy ee: 

and poetry are the babblings of children. Moses and Isaiah, “ 

Paul ‘and John, hold their course among the stars: while Ho- 
mer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, creep on the earth beneath 
them. The opening of this wonderful scheme is the creation 
of the Universe, its Progress is constituted by the Mediation of — 
the Son of God, and the long train of prophecies, with which he 
was ushered into the world; the establishment of the Church, 
and the host of miracles, by which it was preserved and bless- 
‘ed; its extension over the known world by the Apostles ; its 
sufferings from Antichristian persecution ; and its supreme glory 
-and prosperity throughout the Millennium; together with all the 
changes and revolutions of time, which have been connected 
with these illustrious events. Its End is the resurrection of the 
dead, the Judgment of Angels and men, the conflagration of the 

rth and the heavens, and the endless retribution of the right. 
eous and. the wicked.. For such an exhibition, no mind, unin- 
spired, could suffice. : ne 


i 
%, 
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2, What an illustrious proof is here —— of oe Deity f 
Christ ! i eee. 
This glorious Person informs us, that the Father juidgii ne 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son. ~ On this aw- 
ful day, the wonderful commission will be executed. On this — 
day, the Son will be seated upon the throne of the Universe, and — 
hold the sceptre of infinite dominion. On this Day, He will | 

show, that all authority in heaven, and in earth, is in his’ posses- 
sion; that he searches the hearts, and: tries the reins, of all intel- - 
-ligent beings; and that their endless destiny is suspended on his — 
pleasure. No other specimen of the Divine agency, no other — 
exhibition of the Divine character, will in glory and greatness — 
be equal to this: none, I mean, of which the tidings have reach- 
ed the present world. Omniscience will never be so displayed. 
There will never be so awful, or affecting, a display of Omnipo- 
tence. Wisdom, Justice, Goodness, and Truth, will never be so 
divinely illustrated, asin the allotments of the Righteous and ~ 
the wicked. In a word, the Divine character will be ‘glorified, 
here, in a manner, unrivalled at any preceding period ; “and 
Christ, in his own person and office, will appear as God, with such — 
splendour and majesty, as were never seen sree wane — never 
be seen again. ; 
3. What different views will, at this period, be finticl a vie " 
things, from those which are usually entertained y? men in the ss : 
world ! a9 
How differently will mankind chil concerning their own ‘fae’ 
vyourite pursuits in this life. What views will the miser, jus 
tisen from the grave, and fixing his eye with astonishment, anc 
terror, on the Judge, awfully descending’ through the heavens 
form concerning the devotion of his life, and labours, to the ac 
cumulation of gold! What is the value of that goldnow?) H 
wonderful will it seem, that he ai lose his probation, and his _ 
soul, in the pursuit of money! With what emotions will th 
ambitious man look back on the power and. place, for which h 
bartered his salvation ; and on the fraud, slander, and falsehood 
with which he duplrdesed his rivals, and elevated himself to distin 
tion! How will the votary of sense roll back his eyes t 
stenes of sloth, luxury, and lewdness, to the tables of festivi 
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drunkenness, and gluttony, at which he corrupted his soul, and 
converted it into a house of pollution, incapable of becoming a 
habitation of the Holy Spirit! In what manner will the devo- 
tee of amusement survey the dance, the song, the party of plea- 
sure, the festival, and the theatre, which allured the mind away 
from God, and turned the feet out of the path to Heaven! With | 
what a change of opinion will the sophist regard the books, and 
the conversation, in which he laboured to seduce his fellow-men 
from piety ; to withdraw their thoughts from religion ; to awak- 
en suspicions of the Gospel, and distrust of the Redeemer; to 
lullthem asleep in security and impenitence ; and to beget in 
them a final oblivion of the soul and its welfare, of the Judgment 
and eternity! How will he now regard his ingenuity, his false 
arguments, his successful struggles against truth, and his triumphs 
over its friends! How will the soul of the impenitent sinner feel 
- on this occasion, while recalling to its remembrance all its for- 
mer attempts to support itself in unbelief and hardness of heart ! 
Whither will be fled its mockery at sin; its bold profanations of 
that glorious and fearful name, the Lord its God ; the contempt, 
_ which it has cast upon its Redeemer ; its ridicule of things sa- 
ered ; and its hatred of religion, and the religious! What ap- 
prehensions will it now entertain concerning its former jests, 
which it gaily uttered upon the Scriptures, the Sabbath, and the 
| Sanctuary ; upon the worship of God, the threatenings of his law, _ 
the warnings of his providence, and the invitations of his grace! 
With what emotions will it call to mind its contempt of ee 
_ and its disregard of hell! 
Bo: 4. What a mighty Change will this event produce in ae Thi. 
me ete ears 
- Our Saviour has taught us, that many who are last will be a 
shiv that many who are first will be last. On this solemn Day, 
the declaration will begin’ to be wonderfully accomplished. 
- On this day, those, who were wise men after the flesh, whose ta- 
- Jents astonished mankind, and whose researches entailed on them 
the admiration and applause of a world, will descend from their 
_ envied elevation to contempt and infamy ; and see, raised incalcu- 
“ably ‘above them, the lowly, igworant, and despised Christian, 
ee who believed, and obeyed, that preaching of the Cross ; which in 
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this world they esteemed the most despicable folly. — shag The 
monarch, who in the present life, was served, Aéttaleds 


. and idolized, by his courtiers, and regarded by the millions, 


whom he governed, only with awe and terror, will here find his 
power wich splendour, the pride of distinction, and the incense of 
homage, vanished for ever; and himself depressed lower, than 
was in this world the meanest wretch, who shrunk from his nod, 


or lived upon his smile: while that very wretch, perhaps, has now 


cast off all his former attire of debasement and suffering, and 
risen to distinction and glory inexpressible. Here the hero}: the 
foster-child of fame, the conqueror of realms, the’ murderer of 
nations, and the plunderer of a world, will see himself poor be- 


yond the poorest, low beneath the lowest, and despised more — 
than the most despicable ; powerless, sunk, and miserable, in a — 
degree outrunning conception. His misery will be mightily en-— 


hanced, also, by the sight of multitudes, whom in this world he 
trampled in the mire, tortured, butchered, and gave to be food 
for the fowls of ‘heaven, looking down upon him from a height, 
to which he never raised his imagination, and commencing the 


possession of dignity and enjoyment, to which no limit is pre- 


scribed. Generally, there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
such as this world never saw, when the rich, the splendid, the 
polished, and the noble, behold the clown, the beggar, and the 


slave, sitting down in the Kingdom of God with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and themselves thrust out. ute 


At the same time it is to be remembered, that these will not 
be the only disappointments, undergone at this awful period. 
The rich, the learned, and the great, will not be condemned, be- 


cause they possessed wealth, knowledge, or power; but for the — 


measures, by which they acquired these possessions, or the un- 
worthy use, which they made of them. Nor will the poor and 
lowly be accepted on account of their poverty, their ignorance, 
or their rusticity ; but for the disposition, which they experienc- 
ed, and the manner, in which they conducted themselves, in 
these humble circumstances. Wherever this has not been their 
disposition, and their conduct, they too will be rejected. Vir- 


tue and sin exist in the heart; and are never necessarily con- 
nected with our external condition. Let the rich consider how ~ 
y 
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dreadful a contrast it will be to have been opulent in this world, 


-and to be in want of all things beyond the grave. Let the poor 
_ remember, how deplorable must be the condition of being poor, 


despised, and wretched, here; merely as a prelude to endless 
poverty, contempt, and misery, in the world to come. 

_ Nor will the changes be less affecting, which will exist among 
those, who in the present life were found on the same level. 
Were we to select a single neighbourhood, and go with our in- 
quiries from house to house; what mighty alterations in their 
relative condition, what affecting terminations of their former 
friendly intercourse, would be presented to the eye even of the 
most expansive charity! In what an affecting manner would 
the wealth and poverty, the reputation and disgrace, the enjoy- 
ment and the suffering, be exchanged! To whata height would 
those, who here are in the most lowly circumstances, begin, in 
many instances, to rise on this awful Day! To what a depth, 
those, who are the most prosperous, begin to fall! 

Still more affecting, more full of disappointment and anguish, 
will. be the distinctions made in families. There will be in- 
stances, in which the Parents will ascend to glory inexpressible, 
accompanied sometimes by none, sometimes by one, sometimes 
by two, sometimes by three, and, it is to be hoped, and believ- 
ed, sometimes by all their happy offspring. At other times, the 


_ Parents themselves will be left behind; and with failing eyes, 
and broken hearts, will follow their children rising to the hea- 


vens, and bidding them an everlasting farewell. Such will be, 
such in some respects has already been, the separation between 


_Jeroboum and his son 4byah. Brethrenand Sisters also, mutual- 


_ ly and unspeakably beloved here, and such of them, as were de- 


voted to sin, warned, reproved, and borne to Heaven on the 


wings of prayer by those, who consecrated themselves to God, 
_will be parted asunder, to meet no more. No longer brothers 


and sisters, but strangers and aliens, some ‘of them will be ves- 
sels of mercy, usefulness, and honour, in the house of their Fa- 


ther; and others vessels of wrath in the mansions of woe. 


Most distressing of all; husbands and wives, here united in 
the nearest of all earthly relations, and in the tenderest of all hu- 


man attachments, will there, not unfrequently be seated, one on 
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the right hand, and the other on the left... One will ascend w 
the Judge to the world of glory ; the other, lost in the ‘haabak 
evil beings, go down to the regions of despair. One will ad- 
vance in wisdom, worth, and joy, throughout endless. ages 5 ; the 
other make a dreadful and melancholy progress in guts and 
sorrow, for ever. 

5. How will sinners be ompaed when shes isebe out f the 
grave, and see all these things come to pass! | 

They will then behold Christ really come to ivan the 
day of retribution actually arrived, and the declarations of the 
Scriptures literally fulfilled. They will see the graves rent asun- 
der, and themselves raised from the dead. They will hear the 
voice of the Archangel, and the trump of God. The rocks around 
them will be rent; the mountains fall; and the earth heave with 
its final agonies. Over their heads, the heavens will be filled 
with the host of angels, and the glory of the Messiah. At their 
side, the Righteous, and among them their own beloved. friends, 
their parents, husbands, wives, children, brothers, and sisters, 
will be arrayed in immortal beauty, and caught up, to meet the 
Lord wm the air. With what bitterness of soul, will they call to 
the hills to fall on them, and to the mountains to cover them me 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his majesty !. 

6. How delightful, and glorious, will be the eveeioni ws the 
Righteous on this Day ! | , ary 
. The endless multitude of the Soshdinied aeilinaencallan ral ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, burst the 
grave, and stand upon their feet: their bodies fashioned like unto 


Christ’s glorious body, and their souls informed with. immortal 4 


life: their faces will shine as the sun, and their raiment be white — 
and glistering. There are countenances in this:world, which, — 
when united with fine forms, and composed of superior features, . 
when animated with intelligence, and moulded by peculiar vir- — 
tue into the clear and strong expression of worth and loveliness, 
fascinate the eye, and engross the heart. What, then, must be 
the appearance of that aspect, which is wrought into harmony, 
beauty, and dignity, by the most exquisite ‘iaiclaieaaiabie. of God, 
inspired with the intelligence of Heaven, and lighted. with the ‘ 
beams of angelic excellence; around which virtue plays with — 


~~ 
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immortal radiance ; while joy illumines the eye with living splen- 
dour, and glory surrounds the head with its crown of stars. In 
this manner will be arrayed, in this manner adorned, @ multi- 
tude, which no man can number, of all nations, kindreds, and 
tongues. How delightful, how astonishing, must it be, to behold 
this vast assembly rising from the tomb, throughout every part 
of the habitable world ; and ascending, as by one instinctive im- 
pulse, to meet their Divine Redeemer, and to be welcomed to 
the seat of approbation and honour at his right hand! Trace 
them one step further. How magnificent, how sublime, how 
enrapturing must be the prospect of these glorified beings, sur- 
rounding, after the Judgment is terminated, the Lord of all 
things: and rising in his train, as a cloud of splendour, to the 
mansions of eternal joy! This will be that manifestation of the 
sons of God, so earnestly expected, as St. Paul informs us, by 
‘the whole creation; the jubilee of the virtuous universe ; the 
dawn of everlasting day. - 

7. With all these solemn considerations in full view, let me 
exhort this audience to consider what manner of persons, they ought 
to be, in all holy conversation and godliness. 

This is the practical use, made of the same subject by the 
Apostle Peter; and certainly the best, which can be made. 
Every Christian is most deeply interested in the exhortation. 
The most powerful of all motives here summon you, my Bre- 
thren, to. the great work of spiritual improvement. Lukewarm 
indeed must you be, sunk in sloth, and buried in sleep, if you 
do not feel yourselves roused by these awful things, to diligence 
and vigour in the Christian life. Let me press upon you the 
indispensable duties of watching, striving, and praying, alway. 
Let me solemnly urge you with all diligence to make your calling 
and election sure; to resist temptation, and to overcome iniqui- 
ty 3 to fight the good fight, and to keep the faith ; that you may finish 
your course with joy. Look steadily for the blessed hope, and glo- 
rious appearing of the great God, even our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
that when he, whois the believer's life shall appear, you may all ap- 
pear with him in Glory. 

But there are multitudes in this house, whose lives furnish no 
testimony, that they are children of God. How much more 
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deeply still are these persons interested in this exhortation! 


When the blessed Redeemer of mankind came preaching the 
kingdom of God, he commanded all men every where to repent, 


and believe ihe Gospel. A thousand times has he repeated this 
command to you. Without faith in him, without repentance, 


without holiness, you cannot abide in this awful Day. Remem- 


ber then, while life lasts, that this is all, for which you live. 
How invaluable is this golden season; this accepted time ; in 
which, if you hasten to the employment, you may work out your 
salvation. Far downward have you advanced in the broad and 
crooked way, which leads to destruction; but the night of death 


has not overtaken you. Look upward; and you will see, the 


Sun of Righteousness still shines, to illumine your path back 
to life. Seize the inestimable moment; and flee for your lives, 
as Lot escaped from the cities of the plain. | 

To these all-important duties, Christ knew, that your hearts 
would be, as you know they are, utterly opposed. That you 


might overcome this opposition, he has given you all the means 


of grace, to become, under the blessing of his good Spirit, the 
means of your salvation. Feel, then, their immense import- 
ance; and seize, and employ, them with all possible earnest- 
ness and anxiety. Let no Sabbath pass, until it shall have 


blessed you. When the sanctuary opens its doors; let your 


souls long, yea, even faint, for the courts of the Lord. Let no 


sermon escape, without enlightening your minds, and amending 


your hearts. Every morning, and every evening, bow your 
knees in secret, before the Father of all mercies ; and send up 


your cries to Heaven for the salvation of your souls. Prize the 


word of life more than the most fine gold; and relish it more 
than honey, and the honey-comb. Seek for wisdom as for silver, 
and for understanding as for hidden treasure. 

To rouse yourselves, every day, to every effort for the attain- 


ment of eternal life, keep in perpetual view these amazing 


events. Ofall the astonishing scenes, which have been recited, 


you will be witnesses. You will hear the call of the Archangel, 
and rise from the grave. You will see the Judge descend; the. 


Judgment set; and the books opened. Yow will hear the sen- 
tence pronounced on the Righteous, and on the wicked. You 


Ce 
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will ascend with your glorious Redeemer to the Heaven of Hea- 
vens; or be sent down, with evil men, and evil angels, to the 
world of perdition. 

Does not your heart tremble te thes ? 4? it: not moved out of 
its place? When the mountains quake at the approach of their 
Creator, and the hills melt; and the earth is burnt at his. pre- 
sence; the world, and all that is therein; who can stand before 
his indignation ; who abide in the fierceness of his anger? What 
emotions will then be felt by every impenitent sinner! With 
what agonies will he sigh for the return of the accepted time! 
With what delirious ecstacy would his heart heave, to hear an- 
other day of grace, another opportunity of repentance, proclaim- 
ed by his Judge! But no day of grace will ever return to him. 
No voice of mercy will again announce the birth of a Saviour. 
The doors of Heaven will be opened no more. The smiles of 
a forgiving God will never dawn on the regions of sin and sor- 
row. Season will hasten, after season, and age roll on, after 
age, the melancholy round of darkness and despair, and not a 
beam of hope glimmer through the cheerless void, to revive the 
wearied and dying eye. Oh, that ye were wise; that ye under- 
stood these things ; that ye would consider your latter end. 


SERMON CLXVIL. 


THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH. — 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED. — 


ITS DURATION, 
mente 3G 2 


Marrnew xxv. 46. 


And these shall go away into everlasting punishment. 


iy the last discourse, ! gave an account of the final Judgment, ~ 
and of the sentences pronounced upon the Righteous and the Wick- — 
ed. The next subjects of consideration are their future Allot- — 
ments. I shall first consider that of the Wicked. This subject — 
naturally divides itself into two parts ; its Nature, and its Dura- — 
tion. The latter of these will be the subject of discourse at the: 


present time. 


In the text it is asserted, that umpenitent sinners shall go away 


into everlasting punishment. Christians have very generally re- 


garded this declaration of Christ as intending in the strict sense ~ 
a punishment without end. But there have been multitudes of 
persons, styling themselves Christians, particularly in modern . 


times, who have decided otherwise; and insisted, either that 


there will be no punishment beyond the grave, or that it will be 
temporary. In support of this opinion, and in opposition to — 


that, which has been generally received, they have advanced va- 


| 
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rious arguments, and objections, which they professedly consider 
as having great weight, and to which, apparently, they yield 
their own assent. A teacher of systematical Theology scems 
obliged, therefore, to examine this subject ; to meet such objec- 
tions and arguments ; and either to refute them, or to acknow- 
ledge that he is unable to answer them. 

As the abettors of this scheme blend their Ste ons and their 
direct arguments together: and as they are too numerous to be 
examined, in every instance separately, in a single sermon ; I 

shall not feel myself obliged to discriminate very ‘solicitously In 
this respect; but shall inle the liberty to follow, in some mea- 
‘sure, the path, which my opposers have trodden. 

Before I begin the investigation of this subject, I shall make a 

few observations, for the purpose of removing, or, if that cannot 
: be done, of lessening, a prejudice, (the strongest, perhaps, che- 
‘rished by the human mind,) against the doctrine in question. 
: The subject is immeasurably awful, and beyond all others af- 
fecting. Few persons can behold it in near vision with a steady 
eye. The very preacher, who teaches the doctrine to others, 
cannot but know, unless certainly assured of his own salvation, 
{a case undoubtedly very rare,) that he may, at that very time, 

be alleging arguments, which are to affect himself, and to evince 

his-own final destruction, as well as that of others. If his heart 

is not made of stone; he cannot contemplate the subject, as it. 
respects his fellow-men, without overwhelming amazement. -The 
destiny of one immortal mind is an object, whose importance no 
finite thought can conceive, no numbers estimate. How vast 
must be this object, when the number of such minds becomes so 
great, as to reach the lowest limit, to which the most enlarged 
charity will be compelled to extend it! How entirely over- 
_whelmed must he be who contemplates it, when he remembers, 
and beholds a melancholy experience verify, the declaration of 
our Saviour, that, Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be who go in thereat ! 
At the same time, the subject is unquestionably perplexing, as 
well as. distressing. There are, I know, persons, who speak 
_concerning it. with an air of cool self-complacency, as being, in 


. 
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their view, easy of investigation, and free from embarrassment. 
I am inclined, perhaps uncharitably, to give them little credit for 
candour, clearness of intellect, or soundness of character; and 
greatly doubt whether the doctrine has been investigated by 
them, either to such an extent, or with such a spirit, as might 
furnish them with just views of its nature. There are others, 
who discourse of it, in the desk, in the phraseology, the style, 


and the utterance, belonging to vehement eloquence; suchas — 
we often find attached to a strain of powerful invective, or vi- 


gorous controversy. Something may here be allowed for the 


strong impulses of ardent minds; something to the influence, 
unhappy as it may be deemed, of controversial feelings; and 


something to mistaken apprehensions of duty. In thissmanner 
we may in some measure excuse, but cannot justify, this unfortu- 


nate conduct. Were such persons to remember, that they may, 


at this very time, be pronouncing the final doom of their own 
parents, brothers, sisters, wives, children, and. even of them- 
selves ; I cannot but believe, that their mode of address would | 
be essentially changed ; would lose all its violence, and exagge- 
ration; and would become deeply humble, solemn, and affec-— 
tionate. Every Preacher ought to remember, that the latter of | 
these modes of addressing a Congregation, on this subject, is in- | 


comparably better fitted to produce the best effects on those, who 


hear him: while the former will usually terminate in awakening 
mere horror concerning the subject, and mere jinn at she | 


Preacher. wr 

But painful and perplexing, as this soliieitd is, it 18 nite ees 
bited in the word of God. Whatever doctrines He has declared 
concerning it are true; and unfold with absolute certainty a 


part of the future destiny of man. They cannot, therefore, fail 


of being supremely interesting to us. To know, and to feel, 


their proper import, may be the very means of turning our feet | 
into the path of life. To disbelieve them, or to’ be ignorant of | 
them, can, on the other hand, be of no possible use to us; and may 
easily prove fatally injurious. Were there no escape from this 
dreadful allotment published to us during our probation; we 
might, indeed, as well remain in ignorance’of the evils, to which’ 
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we were advancing. But, asa knowledge of our danger may 
prove the most effectual means of our escape, the importance of 
gaining this knowledge cannot be measured. 

The punishment of the wicked is, as you well know, often as- 
serted in the Scriptures to be everlasting, to endure for ever, and 
for ever and ever. The objectors, whom I have mentioned, in- 
sist, that all words, and phrases, of this nature denote a limit- 
ed duration ; and are never used to signify an absolute eternity. 


_ The meaning of all language is to be learned, only from those 
_whouseit. Ifthe manner, in which they understand it, is clear- 


ly discoverable from their writings; we may by critical atten- 


tion become possessed of its meaning: if not; we are left with- 
out aremedy. Let us, therefore, in the present case have re- 
_ course to the writers of the New Testament; the only persons, 


from whom we can expect to derive explicit views concerning 
the subject in hand; that we may, if possible, determine 
this point in a satisfactory manner. It is to be observed, 
then, 

1. That the words and phrases, which have been either mention- 
ed, or alluded to, appear to be used in the Scriptures, to denote the 
longest period, of which the subject mentioned in each case, is ca- 
| pable. — | 
In one instance the aks for ever, seems to signify merely a 


| long period. One generation pusseth away, and another cometh, 


but the earth abideth for ever. If the destruction of this world, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, denotes the annihilation of its atoms, 


as well as the ruin of its form and structure; then the earth can 
be said to abide for ever, with a limited meaning only; to wit, 
that it will endure for a long time, compared with a period of a 
human generation. But, if the elements are to survive this de- 
struction, and become the materials of the new earth, wherein 
righteousness shall dwell, then the term is used in a literal sense. 
_and denotes an endless duration. 


_In such other cases, as I have observed, this word is employ- 


ed to denote the longest period, of which the subject, united with 


ut, 1s capable. Thus a servant for ever, is a servant during the 
longest period, in which he can be a servant; that is, during his 
life. An ordinance for ever, is an ordinance, continuing through 
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the longest time, in which it can be an ordinance; that is, 
throughout the whole continuance of the Dispensation, of which 
it isa part; viz. the Mosaic Dispensation. : 

In the same manner, the everlasting hills, and the everlasting 
mountains, denote hills and mountains, enduring throughout the 
longest possible period, which is predicable of them; to wit, 
while the earth endures. | 

It will be observed, that I have here mentioned the English — 
words, and phrases, and not the corresponding ones of the ori-_ 
ginal languages. The reason of this is, that, so far as I know, 
the original words are acknowledged on all hands to be cor- | 
rectly translated. : : 


But, if these words, when applied to the continuance of things : 
in the future world, are used in this manner, they unquestionably | 
denote an absolute eternity. For, with respect to these things, | 
such a duration will then evidently be possible. | 

2. The phrase, sis rxg ouuvag ru ouwvov, commonly rendered for ever | 
and ever, is used, if I mistake not, eighteen times inthe New Testa- | 
ment. In fifteen instances it is applied to the continuance of the | 
glory, perfections, government, and praise, of God. In one, Rev. | 
xxii. 5, itis said of the Righteous in the future world, that They | 
shall reign for ever and ever. In one of the remaining two, it is 
said of the impenitent, that is, of those among them, who worship | 
the beast and his image, that the smoke of their torment ascendeth | 
up for ever and ever. Inthe remaining instance, it is said of the 
Devil, who deceived the nations, of the Beast, and of the false | 
Prophet, that, In the lake of fire and brimstone, they shall be tor- 
mented, doy and night, for ever and ever. 

Now let me ask whether a man, even of moderate understand- 
ing, could be supposed to write with scrupulous integrity a sys- | 
tem of Theology, and employ this phrase sixteen times to de- | 
note an absolute eternity, and twice to denote that, which was ' 
infinitely different: while these were the only instances, in| 
which the phrase was applied to a given subject, and that of 
immeasurable importance to those, for whom he wrote. But, if 
such a man cannot be supposed thus to use language, nor vindi- 
cate it when used in this manner, can such conduct be attribut-| 
ed safely to the Spirit of God? 


ae 


f 
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© B. dn the text, the Greek word, aiwviog, ts applied to the future 
happiness of the Righteous, and to the future misery of the wicked. 

On this application, I have two Remarks to make. 

» The first is, that tt 1s applied to both these subjects in exactly the 
same manner; j without any mark, or hint, of a distinction in the 
use of the word. Plainly, therefore, we are not warranted to 
suppose any such distinction, unless we are taught it elsewhere 
in the Scriptures. 

It is to be remarked further, that the same wailed é iS senievallly, 


ae so far as { have observed, always, applied in the same 


manner, without any appearance of an intentional distinction. 
My second remark is this, that the word is employed in the text 
to denote a duration, which commences, after what we commonly 
antend by time, is ended. If, then, a limitation is not found else- 
where; we shall be unwarranted, since it is used here in the ab- 


solute manner, to believe, that the duration, which it expresses, 
--will-have any limits. The longest duration, which will then be - 


possible; the longest which may be predicated of the enjoy- 
ements of the mightdduu and the sufferings of the sdb will 
pene be eternal. 

94. The terms, in which the sufferings of the umpenitent are spoken 


i his in other passages of Scripture, Ae so far as [can discern, no 


ahepibey their termination. 
. The following examples will sufficiently illustrate this ob- 


| dade In the second Epistle of St. Peter, it is said of the 


_ ewicked, that they will utterly perish in their own corruption. It 


cannot be denied, that the destruction, spoken of in this passage, 
is declared to be absolute, and must be either annihilation, or 
‘eternal woe. But annihilation cannot be that long-continued 
suffering, to which the abettors of the doctrine, here opposed, 
‘acknowledge the wicked to be consigned in the text. 

» In Mark ix. 43, the immediate means of suffering, to the im- 


»penitent, are styled Ke our Saviour, the spi that never shall be 


quenched. 


In several passages of the Scriptures, particularly in the text, a : 
Dan. xii. 2. Matth. iii. 12. Matth. xiil. 36, &c. the happiness of | 


the righteous and the sufferings of the wicked, are exhibited to > 


us in what may be called a parallel manner; and vet no intima- 
Vou. V. 61 
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tion is given, that the duration of the one will not re iets 
extended with that of the other. 

In Mark xiv. 21, our Saviour says, Woe to shat man, by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed. Good were it for that man, that he 
had never been born. If Judas should be miserable through any 
limited duration, however long, and should afterwards be hap- 
py through the eternity, which would lie beyond it; this posi- 
tion must, with mathematical evidence, be seen to be untrue. 

In Luke xvi. 25, the Rich man is informed by 4braham, that 
in his life-time he had received his good things; as Lazarus had 
likewise received his evil things. Lazarus had received all his — 
evil things. The Rich man must clearly, [ think, be considered _ 
as having received all his good things. Especially will this be — 
evident, when we remember, that the declaration is made asa 
conclusive reason, why he could not receive a single drop of | : 
water; the only good thing for which he asked. 4 4 

In the 50th Psalm, which seems plainly to be an account of { 
the last Judgment, we have, in the 22d verse, subjoined to this _ 
account, the following awful monition, Now consider this, ye that | 
forget God; lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none to de- 
liver. cae) 

In Matth. xvii. 23, &c. we have the oan of shel servant, 
who owed ten thousand talents, and had nothing to pay. ‘This 
servant his lord ultimately commanded to be thrown into prison, 
and there confined until he should pay the debt. How evident 
is it, that this man could never pay the debt, and reer must 
for ever remain in prison! vane * | 

In John iii. 36, our Saviour says, He, that bebielieeh vob tbl ei, 
shall not sce life. I can conceive of no language, which could | 
more effectually cut off every hope of the impenitent, than this. 

In Rev. xxi. 27, it is said, There shall in no wise enter into it, | 
that is, into the beaventt city, any thing that defileth, or that 
worketh abomination, or that maketh a lie, but they who are wi rit 4| 
ten in the Lamb’s Book of life. According to the declarations of 7 
Scripture, all impenitent sinners are defilers. They all work 
that, which is abominable in the sight of God, and in this cha- 
racter, as they have not repented, nor believed in the Redeemer, 
nor ceased to sin, they will all appear before their Judge; and, 
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therefore, will in no wise be pemittes to enter the Heavenly 
city. ‘ 

To these passages os be added, as every one who reads 
his Bible knows, a multitude of others, declaring the same doc- 
trine in the same unambiguous manner. But if these do not pro- 
duce conviction; it will, I am afraid, be vainly expected, not 
only from any, which are found in the picndsuontson but from any, 
which language can express. 

- To all this, however, it is further tijected: that God cannot 
justly punish the sins of men, who are finite beings, with an infi- 
nite, or endless, punishment. To this it is usually replied, that 
although men are finite beings, yet as their obligation to obedi- 

ence is great in proportion to the greatness and excellency of 
_ God, itis of course infinite. To violate infinite obligation, it is 
_ further: said, is plainly an infinite evil; and therefore a finite 
_ being may commit a crime infinitely hididevtur and deserving in- 
finite punishment. The same conclusion is also drawn, by 
_ tauch the same course of reasoning, from the tendency of sin to 
By 

_ oppose the designs, and glory of God, and the PCE good of 
| his Creation. : | 
It is not my design to deny this doctrine; nor to scrutinize 
the arguments, by which it is usually supported. It is, how- 
ever, but just to observe, that neither the doctrine, nor the ar- 
guments, have appeared so satisfactory to the minds of others, 
+ as they seem to have done to those, by whom they have been 
alleged. We know nothing of infinity, but the fact that certain 
things are infinite. The nature of. infinity we do not comprehend 
at all; nor form a conception of what this phraseology means. 
It hardly needs to be observed, that, where we have no concep- 
tions, we can form no comparisons ; and therefore can make no 
propositions, the truth of which can be perceived by our minds. 
Con cerning the fact, that something 1s infinite, we may with suf- 
fi ient care argue, to some extent, successtully. Concerning 
‘the nature of infinity, I discern no manner, in which such minds, | 
as ours, can argue at all. But in our discussions concerning ~ 
infinity, we are prone, insensibly, to blend these two things to- 
gether; and often are amused with words only, when we sup- 
pose ourselves to be employed about ideas. Hence have arisen 


~ 
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the per plexity, and the want of satisfaction, whieh thane! attend- 
ed inquiries concerning this subject. 1 shall, therefore, not in- 
sist on these arguments; nor on the conclusion, to which they 
conduct us; but proceed to other considerations, which lie more 
on our reach. 5 
- God may justly punish sin so long as it exists ; and at Lote 

nea ever. | sisi hts 

He, who sins through this life, may veiaeont sin inndbal an- 
other such period, and another; and another; without end. 
That, while we continue to sin, God'may justly punish us, if he 
can justly punish us at all, is equally evident. No reason can 
be given, why sin may not be punished at any future time with 
as much justice, and propriety, as at the present. That it may 
be justly punished at the present time, cannot be denied, it 
more than that it is in fact punished. | | 


2. The Scriptures teach us, that sinners, who die in Waerthere" | 


will not cease to sin throughout eternity. 

The supposition, that their sufferings in the future world will 
be complete, involves in it as a consequence that they will con- 
tinue to sin. If they were to become penitent, and virtuous ; 
they would of course possess many enjoyments; and those of a 
very important nature. Our Saviour, speaking to St. John con- 
cerning those, who in the future world are excluded from Hea- 
ven, says, Rev. xxii. 15, Without are dogs, and sorcerers; and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever lov- 
eth and maketh a lie. It will not be questioned, that this is an ac- 
count of sinners. It cannot be questioned, that it is an- recevent 
of their existing character in the future world. : 

Do therefore, says Solomon, Eccl. ix. 10, what thy nijinlene: 
eth to do with thy might : for there is no work, device, knowledge, 


nor wisdom, in the world of spirits, whither thon goests Wisdom, — 
in the language of Solomon, denotes virtue, or the religion of the © 
heart. Work here intends the work of Salvation; the work in — 
which virtue 1 is assumed, and increased. There is, then, in that 
world, no work of salvation, no assumption of virtue. Of course, | 


those, who go into that world in the character of sinners, still 


continue to’ sin. They may, therefore, be punished with the | 


same justice, as in the present world: and the Scriptures de- 


2 ee Oe eee eee eel 


— 
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clare in the text, and many other passages, that they are pu- 
nished : votes. 

3. These ina are all said, and done, after the close of the pre- 
sent Dispensation ; and after the commencement of that Dispensa- 
tion, which in the Scriptures, is represented as eternal and un- 
changeable. 

There is no hint given us, either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, that the Dispensation, which will commence after the Judg- 
ment, will ever change. On the contrary, so far as it is men- 
tioned at all, it is always spoken of as enduring, and immutable. 
In Heb. xii. 26—28, St. Paul says, Whose voice then shook the 
earth: but now he hath promised, saying, yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, yet once more, sig- 
nifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken may re- 
main. Wherefore, we rececving a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
let us have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably with reve- 
rence and godly fear. From this passage it is evident, that the 
things, which are not shaken, will remain steadfast and immovea- 
ble. But were there nothing explicitly declared concerning this 
subject, the very silence of the Scriptures forbids a rational be- 
lief of any such alteration, since the belief rests on nothing buta 
mere hypothesis, gratuitously adopted. 

It is further objected, that the benevolence of God is irreconcilea- 
ble with the idea of endless punishment. Were I to determine @ 
priort, what conduct the benevolence of God would prompt him 
to pursue ; I should not hesitate to say, that he would never per- 
mit either natural or moral evil to exist in the Universe. Perfect 
benevolence, I should withcut a doubt conclude, would produce 
nothing but virtue and enjoyment. Very remote, however, from 

this scheme is the actual state of the world, which we inha- 
bit. Sin has here reigned from the beginning ; and sorrow, the 
a proper reward of sin, has been multiplied unceasingly through- 
out every habitable part of the earth. It is certain, therefore, — 
* that to permit the existence of sin, and to punish it with suffer- _ 

ing, and that. suffering often so excruciating, as to terminate our — 
present life, die:ttilogs consistent with the benevolence of God. 

No reason ean be given, why he, who does these things, here, ir 
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a state of trial, may not do the same things, to a much greater 
extent, in a state of retribution. When man undertakes to de- 
termine what it is proper, or improper, for his Maker to doin the 
government of the world ; he ought to remember, that, 4s the hea- 
vens are high above the darei so are his ways above our ee and 
his thoughts above our thoughts. 

It is further said, that. the punishment of the future world i is 
merely disciplinary. This opinion certainly cannot be founded 
upon Scriptural testimony. When the Gospel was written, the 
fallen Angels had been suffering punishment at least four thou- 
sand years. Yet we find them no less hostile to their Creator, 
and actuated by no less malice against his Intelligent creatures, 
than at the first. Men of all succeeding ages, are by Christ and 
his Apostles warned against their falsptinda and seduction, be- 
cause in every age they would be false and seductive. At the 
Judgment Day, to which they are reserved under chains and dark- 
ness, they will be consigned to the fire, which was prepared for 
them. Of course, their punishment will, to that time, have had 
no good effect upon their character. The punishment of the 
future world, therefore, is not exhibited in the Scriptures as dis: 
ciplinary. | 

Again it is objected, that endless punishment ts unnecessary. 
This cannot be said with propriety, unless we know the whole 
state of the Divine government, and all the necessities of those 
who are governed. The wants of the universe are such, as to be 
supplied by far other means, than we should devise. It is im- 
possible for us to determine how great, how numerous, or how 


useful, the consequences may be, which will flow from the pu- 
nishment of the impenitent. God, speaking by the Prophet . 


Isaiah, in a passage which our Saviour applies to the future state 


of the wicked, says, They, that is, righteous beings, shall. go forth, 
and look upon the carcases of the men, who have transgressed 


against me; and they shall be an abhorring ‘ unto all flesh. This 
abhorrence may, for aught that appears, have Ve ‘powerful, per- — 


haps an indispensable, efficacy to preserve virtuous beings 


throughout the Universe in a course of endless obedience. ‘The — 


measures, necessary in a moral government, reaching through 


immensity and eternity, cannot be contrived by such beings, as _ 


we are. 
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I know of but one objection more, aiati appears to demand 
a particular answer. This is derived from the Gospel. Here, 
in various passages and forms, it is said, that Christ died for all. 
The meaning of these declarations I formerly explained, and, if 

_ I mistake not, sufficiently, when considering the extent of the 
Atonement. I shall, therefore, only observe at this time, that 
with the strictest propriety and truth, Christ may be said to have 
died for all, if he has made a sufficient atonement for all; al- 
though some should choose not to accept the proffer of an inter- 
est in it, and should therefore never enjoy the blessings, which it 
provides. 

To these objections, and arguments, are customarily added 
several passages of Scripture, construed by the objectors in such 
a manner, as they judge to be favourable to their own scheme. 

_ These have been often shown to be vainly alleged for this pur- 

_ pose: nor are they, so far as I perceive, articles, on which the 

- objectors very seriously rely. 1 shall, therefore, refer those of 
my audience, who wish to see these texts particularly consider- 
ed, to formal treatises, written on the subject, and to respectable 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and shall conclude this dis- 
course with the following | 


REMARK; 


That the considerations, presented in this discourse, strongly ew- 
hibit the folly of wae pie soul upon the doctrines of Universa- 

_ lism. 
The peculiar evil of the Pdeiaedinne which I have opposed in 
“tis discourse, i is this: those, who embrace it, are prone, almost 
of course, to feel, that. they are in some good degree safe, while 
‘ continuing, ina s state of impenitence and. tb élied: The heart 
relishes § sin, and disrelishes reformation. Hence it devises va- 
rious modes of quieting its fears concerning | the anger of God, 
ar i securing itself from future woe. To forsake its iniquities is, 
tt according to its own views, to strip itself of all real good ; i and 
therefore does not enter into its plans, nor become any part of 
its conduct. Still it cannot bear the thought of being punished 
_ for its sins. In this situation it contrives various schemes, by 
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which it hopes, on the one hand, to enjoy the pleasures of sin, 
and, on the other, toescape punishment. For this purpose some 
persons become atheists, and deny the very Existence of God. 
Others become deists, and deny his Word and Character. 
Others, who acknowledge the Revelation of the Scriptures, re- 
ject the Atonement of Christ; and others the necessity and reall- 
ty of Regeneration by the Spirit of God; merely that they may 
neither be.obliged to confess, nor to feel, themselves so sinful, as 
to need these things. Some determine, that they shall be safe 
on account of the natural amiableness of their dispositions ; 
some on account of the abundance of their good works, their up- 
rightness towards men; their zealous attendance on the external 
duties of religion ; the fervid state of their imagination, and their 
feelings, with respect to ae subjects; or their correct, and 
abundant, conversation about religious dectrines. Others, still, 
adopt, for the same purpose, the scheme of Universalism; to 
something, very like which, in substance, all the ether schemes, 
which I have mentioned, directly tend; whether perceived by 
those, who embrace them, or not perceived. Of those, whe em- 
brace this scheme, some admit, that the impenitent will be pu- 
nished fora season. Others deny, that they will be punished 
at all. Some hold, that Christ has, in the complete sense, ex- 
piated the sins of all men: while others consider the impenitent 
as expiating their own sins by sufferings, limited in their dura- 
tion. In all these different schemes it is obvious, that not a sin- 
zle contrivance is adopted to make men virtuous. This, evi- 
dently, is no part of their designs. On the contrary, every one 
is calculated only to foster the love of sinning, were tenet ite safe- 
iy for the sinner. anh ll 
But how suspicious is this design in its very nature! Is there, 


& 


to the eye of common sense, even a remote probability, that 
God will love sin, or prosper sinners? Do the Scriptures fur- — 
nish a single hint, which in the remotest manner even counte- — 
nances such an opinion? Do they not, on the contrary, hold — 
out the most terrible alarms to every impenitent transgressor? — 
Would it not break the heart of every such transgressor in this 


house, if God were audibly to declare to him, “ Thou shalt go 


away into everlasting punishment??? Trust not then your souls, 
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your eternal safety, to the doctrines of Universalism. Launch 
not into the ocean of eternity upon this plank. Flee to Christ; 
_ the Ark, in which you will be secured from every danger. 
Waste not your probation in seeking refuges of lies, in making 
covenants with death, and agreements with hell. Remember, that 
God hath said, Your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement with hell shall not stand. Remember, that Christ 
himself has told you, that He, who believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life; and that he, who believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 


Vow. V. 62. 
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But these, as natural brute beasts, made to be taken, and destroy- 
ed,—shall utterly perish in their own corruption. 


Iy the preceding discourse, I considered the Duration of future 
punishment. 1 shall now make some observations concerning tts 
Nature. . aig ) 

That this Punishment will be intense, and dreadful, is declar- 
ed in the words, which I have chosen for the theme of this dis- 
course. In the same language it is declared to be hopeless. 
Those, who utterly perish, and who know that this is their des- 
tiny as pronounced by God himself, can entertain no hope of a 
change in their circumstances for the better. They are yudged 
according to the deeds done in the body ; or, in other words, dur- 
ing the time of their probation. But their probation is ended ; 


and the foundation, on which the Judgment rests, completed. 


Nothing remains for them, therefore, but a reward measured out 
to them according to their works. This reward, as the rea- 
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son of man has in all ages believed, and as the Scriptures per- 
emptorily decide, will be only punishment. 

The punishment of impenitent sinners may be ssiidored, 

As it will proceed immediately from God, and, 

As it will spring from themselves. 

On the punishment of sinners, as immediately inflicted by the 
hund of God, it is to be observed, that it is described to us in 
the Scriptures in general terms, and those chiefly, if not wholly, 
figurative. One reason, why such language is employed, is ob- 
vious, and sufficient. A state of existence, so different from any 
thing, with which we are acquainted in the present world, can- 
not be directly described by words, denoting only such things, 
as are within our reach, and expressing only such ideas, as we 
have been able to form. It is, therefore, necessarily exhibited 
to us in phraseology, not used according to its simple, or literal 
meaning, but employed in the way of simile, and allusion. 
Even in this manner, however, it is so employed, as to convey 
to us the most terrible images, which have ever been presented 
to the human mind; and such as in all ages have, more than 
any others, awakened alarm and anguish in the heart of man. 

It is called Death. 

‘Death, as was observed in a former discourse, is the most 
distressing of all the evils, suffered in the present world, and is 
accordingly made by every nation the last infliction of penal ' 
justice for crimes, committed against human government. It is 
surrounded with gloom and terror; it is replete with agony ; 
and probably creates more anxiety in the minds of our race, 
than all the other calamities, which exist in this suffering 
world. 

’ What, then, must it be to die for ever; to suffer the pangs of 
death to-day, only as a prelude to suffering them to-morrow ! 
What must it be to die from morning till night, and from night 
till morning ; to die through days, and years, and centuries ; and 
thus to spend eternity in dying ! 

It is presented to us as the sufferance of the Wrath of God. 

‘The anger even of a human being is often productive of the 
most terrible effects, which are ever visible in the present world. 
The earthquake, the volcano, the famine, and the pestilence. 


/ 
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have wasted the world less, and produced in it far less misery, 
than conquerors alone. But, if the rage of such limited, feeble, 
perishing, beings as we are, can produce such dreadful suffer- 


ings, what must be the effects of the anger of Him, before whom 


all nations are as nothing ; who looketh on the earth, and it trem- 


bleth; who toucheth the hills, and they smoke; who possesses ~ 


all the means of infliction, and can make every faculty the seat, 
and every pore the avenue, of pain and sorrow! 4 fire, saith 
this great and awful Being, 1s kindled in mine anger, and shal 
burn unto the lowest hell; and shall consume the earth, with her 
increase ; and shall set on fire the foundations of the moun- 
tains. 

It is called 2 sea and the Mist, and the Blackness staan 
ness: and sometimes the Shadow of Death; that is, a edict re- 
sembling the deep midnight of the grave. 24 

If the inhabitants of this world were to continue here for ever, 
and the light of the sun, moon, and stars, were to be finally ex- 
tinguished; if darkness, such as that which covered Egypt, 
were to brood upon the surface of the whole earth; how forlorn, 
solitary, and desolate, would be the situation of mankind! How 
much alone, how bewildered, how hopeless, how lost, should we 
feel! How would every bosom heave with unavailing sighs, 
how would every heart waste with fruitless longings, to see 
once more the delightful, beams of the life-giving sun! 

God is the Sun of the moral Universe. Where He sheds the 
light of his countenance, light, and life, and warmth, and com- 
fort, descend upon the creatures, whom he, has made. . Wher- 
ever he hides his face, they are overspread with darkness, und 
the shadow of death, where there is no order, and the light is as 
darkness. In the future world, eternal darkness and its conse- 
quence, eternal solitude, will become the dreary and. melan- 
choly lot of all the children of perdition: a darkness, length- 
ening onward from age to age, and terminated is no caypati 
day. 

It is often styled Mire; a Furnace of fire; a links wbidrs 
and brimstone; the fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 

The power of this element to distress, and destroy, needs no 
illustration: as the peculiar strength of these images demands 


: 
| 
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no enhancement. How dreadful must be the situation of those, 


who are destined to dwell in a furnace for ever! How terrible 


must be the fire, prepared to punish the devil and his angels: 
the worst of all beings, the peculiar enemies of God, and the In- 
telligent Universe! You will remember that I have mentioned 


all these as figurative representations. Remember also, that 


on this account they are not the less awful: and particularly 
remember, that in a more awful language still, God himself 
is declared to be a consuming fire to impenitent sinners. 

The sufferings of the impenitent, as they will spring from them- 
selves, are, | apprehend, declared with sufficient certainty in the 


phraseology of the text. They shall utterly perish in their own 


corruption. This word, and its immediate connections, are used in 
the English Bible eighty-three times, and, in forty-eight of these, 
denotes moral corruption. In all the remaining instances they 
denote, obviously, the corruptible nature of the human body, and 
of those earthly objects by which we are surrounded. These 
two seem to be the only senses, in which the words of this de- 
scription are used at all. That the term, in the text, is not em- 
ployed in this sense, is too evident to require any illustration. 
The passage, therefore, may be fairly considered as declaring, 
that the moral character of sinners will initself, and in its effects, 


constitute much of their misery in the future world. It ought to 


be observed, that the text, literally rendered, is, They shall be 
utterly corrupted in their own corruption. 

The only objection against this doctrine, with which I am ac- 
quainted, is, that sin, being the delight of sinners, cannot with 
propriety be said to be their punishment. This objection, I ac- 
knowledge, is plausible ; and, when it was first proposed to me, 
appeared to have much weight. A little reflection, however, 
convinced me, that its weight lay only in the words, in which it 
is expressed. It is no uncommon thing in the present world to 
see persons delight in that, which in itself, and its immediate ef- 
fects, is seen by themselves to be continually injurious, and even 
fatal, to their well-being. The Gambler sees, that his favourite 
employment produces, every day, gloom, discontent, morose- 
ness, poverty, and the contempt of those around him. Far from 
being insensible to these evils, he feels them deeply; and is 
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daily rendered by them more and more unhappy. The same 
things are substantially true of the drunkard, and of the thief. 
The envious man, also, is daily corroded by his envy in such @ 
manner, as to make him eminently wretched. Yet he still con- 
tinues to exercise envy. 4 rebellious child, wounded almost un- 
ceasingly by a sense of his filial impiety, as well as made mise- 


rable by the general reprobation, still continues in his rebellion. 


Christ says, Prov. viii. 36, Ali they, that hate me, love death. 
This passage directly teaches us, that that, which in itself, and 
in its consequences, produces misery, may still be loved by man- 
kind. The complete proof, however, of the soundness of the 
doctrine, and by consequence, of the unsoundness of the objec- 
tion, will be found in the consideration of the subject itself. 
To this, therefore, I shall immediately proceed; and observe, 

1. That Sinful Desires will, in the future world, be eweeed- 
ingly powerful, and wholly unrestrained. | 

That such desires will be exceedingly powerful in the fumnde 


world, is rationally argued from many considerations. It is 


plainly a part of the very nature of sin to increase its dominion 
over the mind, wherever it is the predominant character. Sinners, 
who do not reform, always grow worse, and worse, in the pre- 
sent world. Every indulgence of every sinful passion increases 
its strength. After a little time, the indulgence becomes a ha- 
bit; and every sinful habit increases its vigour in him, who is 
not Teusic wily to the end of life. | 

There is not a reason to believe, that these desires are at all 
diminished in the world to come. When Satan was cast out of 


Heaven, he manifested his'intense hatred to God, and his vehe- . 


ment malice toward mankind, by seducing our first-parents, and 
destroying a world. St. Peter informs us, that since that time, 
as a roaring lion, he goeth about, seeking whom he may devour. 
St. John also declares, that the same malignant being deceiveth 
the whole world. What a dreadful image of furious and insatia- 
ble malice, is presented to us, when this evil being is exhibited 


as a lion roaring with rage and hunger, and going about to de- _ 


vour, not the carcases of beasts, but minds rational and immor- 
tal! How restlessly must that fraud and malice labour; to which 
the deception of a whole world is attributed ! . 
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_ From these considerations it is plain, that the evil desires of 


: 


| 


—— 


this fallen spirit, are not diminished by his sufferings. It is rea- 
sonably believed, that other evil beings will, in this respect, sus- 
tain the same character; and that their desires also, instead 
of undergoing any diminution, will only increase in strength. 

When I say, that sinful desires are unrestrained in the future 
world, I mean not to be understood in the absolute sense. God 
will undoubtedly restrain evil beings within such bounds, as He 
thinks proper. They themselves, also, will undoubtedly be- 
come restraints to each other in the exercise of their opposing 
powers and passions. But I mean, that a great part of those re- 
straints, which exist in the present world, will be taken away. 
The impenitent inhabitants of the future world will be under no 
restraint from hope: for in that world hope will never exist. 
They will be under no restraint from the desire of esteem: for 
they will have no companions, whose esteem they can desire. 
They will be under no restraint from the Spirit of God. This 
divinely glorious Person, beneath whose influence, moral life, 
beauty, and loveliness, spontaneously spring up throughout the 
universe, will shed no influence on the world of perdition. 

2. Sinful desires will in the future world be ungratified. 

Particularly they will be ungratified, as they respect God. All 
the wishes of the impenitent, which respect God, are aimed 
against his glory, the accomplishment of his pleasure, and the 


prosperity of his Kingdom. But they will be wholly ineffec- 


tual. His character will be seen, and known, and felt, even by 
themselves, to be free from all imputations; and they will dis- 
cern with irresistible evidence, that his pleasure will be certain- 
ly, and universally, accomplished. 

The wishes of the impenitent, which respect virtuous beings, 
will be equally ungratified. Against them, also, their hatred 
will be directed with intense vehemence: against them their 
envy will rankle without cessation, or limits. Still the objects 


of their hatred will be seen fixed in the possession of virtue, 


glory, and happiness, which will know neither interruption nor 
end. That such will be the feelings of the sinner beyond the 
grave, we are assured, because such is the very nature of sin; 
because men in this world, who give themselves up to sin, ex- 
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hibit just such feelings ; and because the inhabitants ‘of’ that 
world are entirely given up to sin. How dreadful must be the 
ranklings of eternal malice! What a mass of woe ‘must exist’ in 
the pinings of immortal envy! ; i ROE 
Nor will the desires of the impenitent te any more ferret 
as they respect each other. They may indeed, they undoubtedly 
will, produce much misery for each other. Their success in 
this malignant employment will not, however, terminate in their 
relief, or their comfort; but merely in disappointment, bitter- 
ness, and woe. Malice and revenge, in the present world, ‘are 
often efficacious in producing suffering in the objects of them; 
but, instead of yielding enjoyment to those, by whom they are 
exercised, they frequently effectuate nothing, but the deepest 
mortification. It will not be doubted, that, in the future world, 
the same ip i will be more universally,’2 as well as more dread- 
fully, realized. 7 lla 
As little gratification will attend those desires which* imme- 
diately respect themselves. Sinners, in this world, ardently wish 
to be respected and loved. Pride, the predominating passion of 
a wicked heart, prompts that heart to covet distinction and ap- 
plause, with an intenseness of desire, which the proud man can- 
not justify even to himself. The Scriptures teach us, that this 
passion was originally, and is’ still, the controling, miserable 
character of fallen angels. Suffering, therefore, does not ex-_ 
tinguish it in the world of perdition.. On the contrary, we have | 
every reason to believe, that it is unceasing, ardent, and eternal. 
How dreadfully must a proud ‘mind be stung with anguish, 
when it sees itself, and knows that others see it, to be base, _ 
despicable, and loathsome, beyond expression ; “and when it | 
discerns with absolute certainty, that this i be its tention cha- | 
racter ! | pa i wae ME 
What deplorable sufferings spring from veo desires, _ 
a our experience in the presént world amply discovers. 
3. Sin, in the world of misery, will be viewed as itis. | 
We are taught in the Scriptures, that at the general J udgment, | 
the End of which is to show, that God is just when he judges, 
and clear when he condemns, every mouth will be stopped. Ac- 
cordingly, the excellence of his character, the equity of his law, | 
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the wisdom of his government, and the goodness exercised in 
the work of Redemption, will all be manifested in such a man- 
ner, as to compel every Conscience to say Amen. Every Con- 
science will, therefore, be forced to confess the odiousness of 
that sin, which is a violation of them all, and of the sinner, by 
whee they have been violated. 

It may perhaps be asked, why, if such will be the views of 
the sinner concerning himself, he does not renounce his sins. 
This question may be fairly answered by another; Why do not 
sinners forsake their sins in the present world; particularly 
when under the influence of strong convictions? Conscience 
often pronounces to the sinner, that he is a guilty, odious being, 
deserving the anger of God, and justly condemned by the sen- 
tence of his law. Yet multitudes, who are the subjects of this - 
conviction, still continue impenitent; and become worse, and 
worse, more hardened in sin, and more alienated from their 
Maker. It will not be questioned, that the drunkard, the thief, 
and the adulterer, believe at times, that they are subjects of gross 
criminality; and that in spite of this belief, they still continue to 
be drunkards, adulterers, and thieves. As little can it be ques- 
tioned, that there is, in the moral nature of a sinful mind, no ten- 
dency toward repentance or reformation. These good gifts, like 
every other, are from above; and come down from the Father of 
lights. 

4. The impenitent in the future world, will be the subjecis of ex- 

treme Remorse of Conscience. 
_. The character of every such man, being seen by himself as it 
is, will of course be loathed, abhorred, and despised. His folly, 
and his guilt, in violating the Divine law, and rejecting the Di- 
yine mercy, in dishonouring God, disbelieving the Redeemer, 
and resisting the Holy Ghost, in contemning the means of grace, 
and disregarding the warnings of Providence, will, in a particu- 
lar manner, prey upon his heart; and exhibit him to himself as 
weak, and wicked, beyond expression. ll his sinful conduct 
he will loathe, as base and abominable. But his abuses of the 
Divine character, his ungrateful, and injurious treatment of the | 
Saviour, and of the mercy of God, papitenied in the work of 
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Redemption, will overwhelm him with self-condemnation; and 
pierce his soul with the anguish of self-reproach. im 

5. Impenitent sinners will in the future world, become Means 
of extreme Suffering to each other. , 

In the present world sinners often love ena other. The 
sources of this affection are the following. 

First ; Natural affection. | 

On this it will be unnecessary to expatiate. 

Secondly ; Connections growing out of common interests. 

These are often strong, and sometimes lasting. Out of weer 
those, who are concerned, derive many enjoyments. 

Thirdly ; Mistaken views of each other's characters. 

Ignorance, concealment, anda desire to be agreeable, hide 
many of the defects, and many of the vices, found in a sinful 
character. At the same time, the wish to gain esteem, confi- 
dence, and kind offices, induces those, who are the subjects of 
this character, to exhibit a pleasing temper, and commendable 
conduct. In this manner, the whole impression, that is made, is 
more agreeable than that, which would be derived from a tho- 
rough knowledge of the entire character. 

Fourthly; Natural amiableness. obi 

By this, I intend native sweetness of disposition, teidenaaene’ 
zenerosity, sincerity, and integrity. . 

Fifthly; The numerous restraints, which sinners experience 
from the Spirit, and Providence of God. 

These not only prevent the sinner from appearing, but fone 
being, so bad as he would be, otherwise; as we have frequent 
opportunities to observe, even here, dioak such restraints are 
taken away. Many a man, who in humble life, has been mild, 
gentle, and reasonable, in his conduct, has become, after being 
raised to absolute power, a villain, black with every speeies of 
crime. Even Nero was regarded, before he assumed the purple, 
as a hopeful Prince. For these, and some other reasons, sinful 
men are often considered, in the present world, both by those 
who are virtuous, and by each other, with much respect, and af- 
fection. In the future world, their situation will in all these 
particulars be mightily changed. There, no natural affection 
will exist, to prevent the full operation of evil desires. On the 
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contrary, those, who have lived together in habits of attachment 
and intimacy, will see, and feel, that they were mutual tempters, 
and seducers, here; sources to each other of sin; and means of 
each other’s destruction. At the same time, none will have fa- 
vours to bestow; nora native amiableness of character, to in- 
vite esteem, or love. Nor will any restraint operate so, as to 
prevent the heart from emptying out all its wickedness in the 
open day. 

Contempt, therefore, deceit, and hatred, will occupy the 
whole soul, and dictate all the conduct. The dreadful effects 
of these passions ; their proper, genuine effects; we often be- 
hold in the present world, in slander, oppression, wounds, and 
murders; and iff the terrible ravages of tyranny and war. In 
what manner these evil dispositions will be manifested in a state 
of being, of which we can form no adequate conception, it is be- 
yond our power to determine. But that their whole strength 
may be there completely disclosed, and disclosed in such a 
manner, as to produce all the misery, capable of being derived 
from this source, cannot be questioned. The rage, which here 
persecutes an enemy to the grave, and laments that it cannot 
follow him into the invisible world, may there pursue him through 
eternity. 

Sixthly ; From these considerations it is evident that there can 
be no Confidence in the regions of misery. 

The wretched inhabitants of these regions will know all around 
them to be enemies and deceivers. Amid the vast multitude. 
not an individual will be found, possessed either of natural af- 
fection, or benevolence, or sincerity. Selfishness, supreme and 
absolute, repels every thing, and attracts nothing. 

This probably will be one of the most painful, and wearisome, 
among all the ingredients of future woe. A rational mind in- 
stinctively looks to some object, on which it may rest in its jour- 
ney through the vast of duration. How oppressive must it be to 
such a mind, to roam in its thoughts through immensity, and to 
wander down the vale of eternity, and find no friend, no being, 
on whom this affection may be placed! 

God is the natural, supreme, and ultimate object of reliance 
to his Intelligent creatures; a never-failing, all-sufficient, stay: 
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a friend, that cannot deceive; a rock, that cannot be moved. Bless- 
ed, unspeakably blessed, is the man, who trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. All virtuous beings, also, in their different 
situations, and capacities, are proper objects of confidence; safe, 
amiable, and valuable, friends. Among sinful beings, parents, and 
other near relatives, are usually trusted with safety and comfort ; 
and sweeten the bitterness of life by inviting, and meriting, the re- 
liance of those, with whom they are intimately connected. Few in- 
deed, very few, of the human race, are here either so sinful, or so 
unhappy, as not to find some object, to whom they may communi- 
cate their calamities, with the hope of relief, and the assurance 
of pity. tt ih 

But the miserable inhabitants of hell haan no God, no: Sete, 
no virtuous friends, no parents, no relations, before whom they 
may spread their calamities, with the hope of being heard; or 
in whose hearts, or hands, they may find a refuge from the bit- 
terness of woe. In each other they can place no confidence : 
since they will know, that at all times, and in all — wd 
will be only despised, hated, and deceived. ! 

Thus, while the inhabitant of that melancholy world sods 
around him; when he casts his eyes abroad through the uni: 
verse; he will be forced to perceive, that it contains no friend 
to him. In the midst of millions he is alone ; and is sure of be- 
ing loathed, rejected, and shunned, by every being in the Crea: 
tion of God. Nota sighcan he breathe ; not a tearcan he shed ; 
not a sorrow can he unfold; not a prayer can he-utter; with a 
hope of being befriended, heard, or regarded. In addition to 
all this, if he extend his view through eternity, he will find, as 
he passes onward from day to day, and from age to age, no 
change for the better. All around him will be gloom and 
solitude ; all before him will be desolation, anguish and despair. 

This awful subject, and these terrible considerations ‘con- 
cerning it, are full of instruction, admonition, and reproof. The. 
time will, however, only permit me to make the following 


REMARKS. 
1, How great an evil is sin! 
All the sufferings, which have been srpaiindeiles in nae 
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course, are either the rewards, the attendants, or the conse- 
quences, of sin. The rewards of sin express with absolute ex- 
actness the just views, which the unerring eye of Omniscience 
forms concerning this dreadful attribute of Intelligent creatures. 
The attendants and consequences of sin exhibit its nature direct- 
ly; and display, immediately, its turpitude to our eyes. In the for- 
mer case, we have the most decisive proof of its malignity, be- 
cause it is impossible, that God should in any degree mistake | 
the true nature of this subject. In the latter case, we have 
what may, without very great violence, be calledan experiment- 
al view of the same malignity. The evidence, in the former 
case, ought to produce entire conviction in every mind. The 
impression, in the latter case, cannot easily fail deeply to affect 
the heart. The evils, attendant and consequent upon sin, which 
impregnate the fountain, and flow out in the streams, have been 
here very summarily presented to your view. They have not 
been exaggerated. On the contrary, the exhibition is lame 
and feeble, compared with the fact. Even the world, which we 
inhabit, furnished as it is with innumerable blessings, has long 
realized a great part of what I have declared. The earth has 
groaned and travailed in pain, under the mighty pressure of sin, 
from the apostasy to the present hour. Every breeze has been 
loaded with the sighs, every hill has echoed the groans, of suf- 
fering mankind. The heart has been wrung with anguish, from 
the cradle to the grave. Lewdness has changed the world into 
a lazar-house of corruption ; and anticipated the work of death 
and the grave. Deceit and fraud have mocked human expecta- 
tion; tortured confidence ; and hurried their miserable victims 
in millions to beggary, despair, and death. Rage and revenge 
have plunged the midnight dagger in the unsuspecting bosom of 
the neighbour, and the friend; and in their sanguinary progress 
have multiplied widows and orphans, childless parents, and 
hopeless mourners, without number, and without end. Ambition 
has turned the earth into a stall of butchery and blood; and 
covered its surface with the bones of men; while Tyranny, like 
the Nubian blast, has spread decay and death through the un- 
happy millions, found in its course; withered the last remains 
of comfort and hope; and converted provinces, and kingdoms, 
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into scenes of desolation and woe. What, then, we naturally 
ask, will be the ravages of the same spirit, when goaded on by 
passions, and armed with powers, so superior to those, which 
have existed on this side of the grave? What must be the ra- 
vages of sin unrestrained, of sin hopeless, of sin eternal! How 
evidently would it, if permitted, change any world into a hell! 

2. How ought these considerations to alarm every een m fier 
assembly ! 

There is in this house a considerable number of ee 
who hope, that they are Christians; but not one of them 
knows, that this is his true character. Some doubt still remains 
in every breast. But where so much is at hazard, however 
small that hazard may seem, what efforts can be too great to be 
made for our escape! With these awful scenes full in view, 
how much alive, how much awake, how ardent, how incessant, 
ought every Christian to be in his exertions; in his struggles to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to lay hold on eternal life! Were 
these considerations present to the minds of all religious profes- 
sors, in such a manner as their importance loudly demands ; 
how much more fervent would be ‘their prayers; how much 
more vigorous their labours; how much more exemplary their 
lives! NS 

There are others in this assembly, who, in their own view, as 
well as that of others, have no claim to the character, or to the 
hopes, of Christians. Of these, the number, it is to be feared, 
is not small. To these what shall 1 say? Plainly I can say 
nothing, which, with the remotest probability, can be expected 
to move them; if they are not roused to anxious attention, and 
the most distressing alarm, by the awful things, which have been 
said in this discourse ; by the knell of impenitence, which they 
have now heard. It is the knell of eternal death; of millions 
for ever dying, and buried in an eternal grave. Who of you in- 
tends to be reckoned with these miserable beings? Which of 
you does not tremble at the bare thought of meeting the anger | 
of God; of being destroyed alway; of dying day by day for — 
ever? Which of you does not shrink with horror from the ap- 
prehension of sustaining this dreadful character of absolute tur- 
pitude; of becoming a mere mass of sin; an eternal enemy of 
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God, and of every intelligent being; of being known by others, 
and of knowing himself, to be only guilty, odious, and despica- 
ble, throughout endless ages? Which of you is not overwhelm- 
ed with amazement at the bare thought of being united with 
such companions, as have been here described; of living for 
ever in the midst of fiends, and fiend-like men; beings tossed, 
and convulsed, by furious passions ; rankling with envy, malice, 
and rage; hating truth, and righteousness ; putrid with deceit ; 
forming no plan, pursuing no purpose, but to dishonour God, 
and ruin each other. Do not yourhearts die within you, and be- 
come as stone, at the thought of inhabiting that world, whose light 
is as darkness, and which is overspread with the shadow of death ; 
of feeling out your melancholy path through an endless magia 
through the regions of lamentation, mourning, and woe; alone 
in the midst of multitudes ; without a friend ; without a comfort; 
without a hope? 

Tothese questions there can be no answer, without a denial of 
ournature. Let me, then, in the name of Him, with whose com- 


_ mission I stand before you, and by whose authority I speak this 


day, solemnly warn you, that the only way, in which you can 
escape these immeasurable evils, is to yield yourselves to Him, 
in the faith, repentance, and holiness, of the Gospel. Let me 
solemnly remind you, that He who believeth shall be saved, and 
he who believeth not shall be damned. 


SERMON CLXIX. 


THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH. 
THE REWARDS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


THE NEW CREATION. 
cabevatue sled shame, 


2 PeTer ill. 13. 


Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for new heavens, 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. . 


I the two preceding discourses, I considered the Duration, and 
Nature, of the Punishment, destined to impenitent sinners in the 
future worid. The next subject of discussion is the Rewards, 
which will hereafter be given to the Penitent. This subject 1 pro- 
pose to examine in the present discourse generally. Hereafter 
[ intend to make it the theme of a more particular discussion. 

In the tenth verse of the context, St. Peter informs us, that 
The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the 
which, the heavens shall pass away with a great nowse, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burnt up. In the text, he goes on to in- 
form us further, that notwithstanding this mighty revolution, so 
alarming, and apparently so fatal, to the happiness, and the 
hopes, of good men, those hopes shall still not be disappointed : 
Nevertheless, he adds, we, that is, we, the Apostles of our Lord 
and Saviour, and all persons of piety who are instructed by us, 


] 
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and understand the Scriptures of the Old Testament, look, ac- 
cording to his promise, for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. ‘The promise, here referred to, seems to 
be that, which was made to Abraham, Gen. xvi. 8. Here, God 
established his covenant with this Patriarch, and with his seed 
after him, for an everlasting covenant; and promised to them 
the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession. The sced of 
Abraham, we are taught by St. Paul, are of two descriptions ; 
the natural, and the spiritual. To the natural seed, or his lineal 
descendants, Canaan was promised in the literal sense. To his 
spiritual descendants the promise was given in a figurative sense 
only; and in this sense only was the possession, promised, ever- 
lasting. ‘To those, who were Jews outwardly, and whose cir- 
cumcision is outward in the flesh, was promised the typical, earth- 
ly, Canaan. The Antitype, the heavenly Canaan, was promised — 
to those only, who were Jews inwardly, whose circumcision was 
that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise 
as not of men, but of God. | 

This promise was, afterwards, often repeated, both in the 
same terms, and in others more explicit. It is often mentioned 
in the Psalms; particularly the 72d and 89th; and often by the 
Prophets. The Prophet /savah adopts, in two instances, the very 
language, here used by St. Peter. Behold, says God, speaking 
by this Prophet, f create new heavens, and a new earth; dnd the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye 
glad, and rejoice for ever in that which I create: for behold, f 
create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and my people a joy: chapter Ixy. 17, 
18. And again, chapter Ixvi. 22, For as the new heavens, and the 
new earth, which I will make, shall remain before me, saith the 
Lord; so shall your seed, and your name remain. In the first 
of these passages, the declaration, Behold, I create new heavens, 
and a new earth, appears to be used figuratively ; and to be so 
explained in the succeeding verse; where it is obviously inter- 
preted to mean the restoration of holiness to the endless multi- 
tude of the first-born, by the Spirit of God, through the redemp- 
tion of Christ. Even in this case, however, it may with pro- 
priety be considered as including all, that pertains to this mighty 
work; and to involve not only the renovation of the mind, but 
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also its succeeding progress in higher and higher attainments of 
virtue throughout endless duration. This is the more probable, 
because in the latter passage there is a plain reference to the 
former, indicating, that the new heavens, and the new earth, 
mentioned in both, are the same; and because the phrase in the 
latter passage is used in the literal sense ; and nes evident the 
same signification as In the text. | 

Fags tc and earth, in Jewish phraseology, as I have aleeiaed 
elsewhere, denoted the Universe. In the present case, however, 
the words appear to be used with a meaning less extended, as 
well as in the tenth and twelfth verses ; where it is declared, that 
that, which is intended by both terms, shall be consumed, dis- 
solyed, and pass away. This astonishing event, we are taught, 
will take place at the final Judgment: and we have no:hint in 
the Scriptures, that the Judgment will involve any other beings 
beside Angels and men. The new creation, here mentioned, is 
also exhibited as the future residence of angels and men. - Other 
Intelligent beings, therefore, and the worlds which they inhabit, 
may be. regarded as concerned in this wonderful production, 
only in a mediate and remoter sense. But in whatever man- 
ner we extend, or limit, the phrase, it is clear from the tenth, 
and twelfth verses, that a part of the creation will be destroyed ; 
and, from the text, that a new part, sufficiently great to be styled 
new heavens, and a new earth, will be created in its stead. 

In the text, St. Peter teaches us, that the things shaken, and 
removed, by the conflagration, are destroyed, to make way fora 
new heaven, and anewearth. The same truth we are taught 
by St. John, in the twenty-first chapter of Revelation. dnd I 
saw a new heaven, and a new earth, that is, after the general 
Judgment, for the first heaven, and the first earth, were passed 
away; And He, that sat on the throne, said, Behold I make ali 
things new; and he said, Write, for these words are true, and faith- 
ful. From these declarations it is obvious, that such a change 
will hereafter take place in the creation of God, as will in the 
proper sense verify this prediction. The first heaven, and the 
first earth, will pass away; and a new heaven, and a new earth, 
will occupy their place in the universe. When these are called 
new, it is plainly meant, that they shall be essentially changed 
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in their form, character, and circumstances. All things in that 
part of the Universe, denoted by these words, and not improba- 
bly in the universe at large, will, at least in a qualified sense, 
become new also. 

On this wonderful subject how desibys is the imagination lost! 
Every solemn emotion of the mind is, almost of course, awaken- 
ed, and engrossed, by the fall of a kingdom, or empire. The 
bare recital of such a termination of human greatness, instinc- 
tively prompts the sigh of commiseration, and the thrill of awe ; 
and we pause in intense, and bewildered thought, while we bend 
over the tomb of departed glory. An eclipse of the moon, and 
still more of the sun, fixes the eyes of half mankind, in astonish- 
ment and terror; and millions shudder with the most apprehen- 
sive frebodiniys, while the last beams of the glorious luminary 
are withdrawing from the sight. What, then, must be the emo- 
tions, which will crowd upon the soul at the departure of a 
world; when its funeral fires shall be kindled by the breath of 
the Son of Ged; its knell sounded by the last trumpet, and the 
voice of the Archangel; and its obsequies celebrated with im- 
mense and melancholy grandeur by the assembled Universe. 
How would our hearts die within us, to see the stars falling from 
heaven; the moon changed into blood; the light of the sun ex- 
pire ; aii the heavens themselves flee away from the face of 
Him that sitteth on the throne! 

At the creation of this world, the Morning stars sang together, 
and all the Sons of God shouted for joy. The minds of these 
glorious Intelligences beheld with amazement, and rapture, the 
formless mass rise into being, at the command of the Creator ; 
the new-born light wander over its desolate surface; the dry 
land heave; the ocean expand immeasurably ; veldule clothe 
the world ; life inhabit it; the lights of heaven rejoice to begin 
their course ; and man, avakinis into existence, commence his 
first song of ‘wonder, gratitude, and praise. How will this as- 
tonishment and rapture be enhanced, when they, and we, behold 
the new heavens, and the new earth, called into being by the 
same voice; worlds destined to be the immortal residence of 
truth and peace, of virtue, glory, and joy, fresh from the hand of 
_ the Creator, blooming with vernal, undecaying life, and brighten- 
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ing beneath the dawn of everlasting day. With what transport, 
st the virtuous universe exclaim at this: Divine era, Worthy art 
thou, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power; for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created ! ve 

It will not be doubted, that such a mighty change i in the king- 
dom of Jznovau is effectuated for reasons of the highest import ; 
and will be followed by consequences sufficiently great, perma- 
nent, and desirable, to justify so amazing a transaction. This 
interesting subject I shall attempt to illustrate, in the following 
manner. 

I. The system of the Divine Dispensations toward this world 
will, at the time specified, come to an end. 

This world was created, to become the scene of one aad 
system of Dispensations toward the race of Adam; the scene of 
their existence, and their trial, of their holiness, or ic sin, and 

their penitence and reformation, or their impenitence and obdu- 
racy. It was intended, also, to be a theatre of a mysterious and 
wonderful scheme of providence. The first rebellion in the Di- 
vine Kingdom commenced in Heaven: the second existed here. 
The first was perpetrated by the highest, the second by the 
lowest, order of Intelligent creatures. These two are with high 
probability the only instances, in which the Ruler of all things 
has been disobeyed by his rational subjects. The Scriptures 
give us no hint of any other conduct of the same nature: and 
no beings are exhibited in. them as condemned at the final day, 
or sent down to the world of perdition, beside fallen angels, and 
fallen men. As, therefore, these are often mentioned as fallen 
creatures, and these only; it is rationally argued, that no other 
beings of this character have existed. bah 

The Scriptures appear to speak of other worlds ve the 
name heaven, beside the Heaven of saints and angels. Thus 
the phrase, heaven of heavens, obviously denotes a heaven among, 
as well as above, other heavens. Heavenly places, language se- 
veral times used in the New Testament, may not unnaturally de- 
note, that in the illimitable expansion, called Heaven, there are 
various worlds, inhabited by Intelligent beings. All these are, 
it would seem from the Scriptures, in some manner or other, and 
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in a degree not unimportant, interested in the mediation of 
Christ: in such a degree, as to be united by it in one vast, har- 
monious, and happy society. Christ is said to be Head over all 
things to the Church. ‘The Father is also said to reconcile all things 
by him unto himself, whether they be things upon the earth, or 
things in heaven, sv roig xeavois, in the heavens. Col. i. 20. It isalso 
declared, that Christ ascended far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things ; vregav rave cav seovew, far above all the heavens. 
Of God, the Father, it is also declared, that it is his purpose to ga- 
ther together, or re-unite, under one head in Christ, all things, both 
those which are in the heavens*, and those which are upon the 
earth, even in him. 

From these passages it is, I think, reasonably concluded, that 
other worlds, beside the supreme Heaven, are denoted by this 
phraseology ; that all these worlds will ultimately find an inter- 
est, and an important one, in the mediation of the Redeemer ; 
will be gathered under one head in him; be filled by him with 
his fulness ; and be brought by him into anearer union with God 
the Father. 

Should these things be admitted; it will be evident, that in 
this world there exists a singular and astonishing system of Pro- 
vidence ; a system of mediation between God and his revolted 
creatures; of grace and forgiveness on his part; and of faith, 
repentance, and new obedience, on theirs. This system, never 


found elsewhere, is accomplished here; and at the time referred 


to, is by the text, taken in its relation with the context, declared 
to be finished. 

Particularly, the Mediatorial kingdom, set up in this world, 
and extending over all things in the universe, is at this time 
brought to a termination. Christ, the Ruler. init, having put 
down all opposing rule, authority, and power, will now deliver up 
this kingdom ‘to God, even the Father, that God may be all in 
all. 

At this time, also, all the race of Adam will have existed; 
and finished the part allotted to them. The whole number 
both of the good, and of the evil, will have been completed. 


* Greek, 
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Sin will have appeared in every permitted form; and have 
been perpetrated in every mode, in which it can exist without 
ultimate injury to the Divine kingdom. ol 

Virtue, also, will have been exhibited in all non diversities 
of beauty, and loveliness, which can furnish a proper foundation 
for the endlessly various rewards, destined to exist in the future 
world. | 
Grace will have been displayed towards every proper Aobyeat : 
the endless multitude of the first-born will have been gathered 
in; and the glorious register of Immortality, cornaieiial in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, will have been written out, to the last 
line. : 
The final Trial, also, will be ended; the final Sentence pro- 
nounced; and the final allotments of the Righteous and the 
Wicked sétiled for ever. | 

The purposes, for which this world was made, will, ahaa fat 
have all been accomplished: and for such a world there will be 
» no more use in the Divine kingdom. No longer necessary, and 
of too humble and deformed a nature to be a proper part of the 
future system, it will be blotted out from among the works of 
God. In its place, new heavens and a new earth will-rise into 
being, destined to be the eternal habitation of righteousness, 
and suited to a new and superior system of Dispensations. 

II. This wonderful work will be brought into existence by means 
of the mediation of Christ. ane 

In my Father’s house, saith the Saviour, are many mansions. ° f 
go to preparea place for you. And,if Igo and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also. And again, Father, I will, that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given me; and the glory, which 
thou hast given me, have I given them, that they may be one, even 
as we are one. 

From these passages it is evident, that the state of glory 1 an the 
future world is given to Christ as a proper consequence, or, in what 
I deem more correct language, the proper reward, of his Mediation. 
It is a state of things, which otherwise would not have existed. 


On his obedience is it founded: and to reward that obedience — 
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was it created. To his followers it is a gift, made by his 
bounty. The glory, which thou hast Benen me, have I given 
them. 

- That it will be the proper reward of Christ’s mediation; such 
areward as infinite wisdom pronounces to be a suitable recom- 
pence for such obedience, of such a person; will, I presume, not be 
questioned. 

Had Adam passed through his trial with are obedience ; 
both he, and his posterity would, undoubtedly, have enjoyed a 
happy immortality in the present world. But, if it would have 
been proper, that God should communicate such a mass of en- 
joyment as a reward of the obedience of the first ddam, who is 
of the earth, earthy ; what must be the nature of a proper reward 
for the obedience of the second Adam, who is the Lord from Hea- 
ven; an obedience infinitely meritorious, and deserving, there- 
fore, the highest recompence which is possible? All things are 

yours, says St. Paul, whether things present, or things to come; 
and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s. All things are yours, 
_ because ye are Christ’s, and because Christ is God’s. 
TIL. Tt is evident, that this will be the Final state of the Uni- 
| verse. 
| To what has been already said concerning this subject, I shall 
add a few observations. 
_ It is not conceivable, that any other state can with propriety 
_ succeed that, which is instituted to reward the Son of God for 
the most wonderful of all labours, and sufferings. No other 
_ obedience can come after his, without infinite disadvantage ; and 
| no state of things be established as a reward of such-obedience, 
_without.an incomprehensible diminution of happiness and glory. 
Such an inversion of the dictates of wisdom, such an anticlimax 
of order and beauty, cannot be supposed. Indeed, no other 
obedience, but his, can be supposed materially to affect the Di- 
vine kingdom in any extensive manner: while that of Christ will 
_be easily conceived to extend its influence through eternity and 
immensity; to change, in any supposable degree, the whole 
\ creation of God; and to become the foundation of every possi- 
ble improvement in prosperity and splendour. 
_ Accordant with this scheme are all the representations of 
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Scripture, which pertain to the subject. Who created all things, 
says St. Paul, by Jesus Christ, to the intent, that now unto princi- 
palities, and powers, in the heavenly places, might be known, by the 
Church, the manifold wisdom of God. Eph. tii. 10. Here the 
dispensations of God to the Church, founded on the mediation of 
Christ, and existing only through this mediation, are exhibited 
as being essential to the end, for which all things were created. 
Plainly, therefore, all things are essentially affected by Christ’s 
mediation. Here also it is declared, that the intent, or purpose, 
for which God created all things, was to display, by means of 
these dispensations, his manifold wisdom to principalities, and 
powers, in the heavenly places; that is, the world, where they 
dwell, and the worlds, where, from time to time, they are em- 
ployed. The knowledge of these glorious persons, therefore, 
concerning the Divine wisdom, and its displays, will be su- 
premely derived from this source; and their understanding will 
be chiefly employed in learning the nature, and the endless con- 
sequences, of this Mediation. By means of their knowledge of 
this subject, also, will their virtues be principally quickened, 
and, ennobled; and their happiness rendered exquisite, intense, — 
and complete. 
Thus the mediation of Christ will affect the universe in such 
a manner, throughout immensity and eternity, as to render it a 
widely different thing from what it otherwise would have been. 
The dispensations of God will be widely different; the charac- 
ter of its virtuous inhabitants will be different ; their knowledge, 
virtue, glory, and happiness will be wonderfully superior ; more | 
exalted, more refined, more perfect. Plainly, therefore, this | 
state of things will be final. In accordance with this view of | | 
the subject it is said, that the righteous shall live, and reign, | 
with Christ for ever and ever; that there shall be no more death, | 
nor sorrow, nor crying, neither any more pain; that the life, | 
which the righteous enjoy is everlasting ; that nothing shall be | 
able to separate them from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus | 
our Lord ; and that all things, both present and future, are theirs. | 
Hence God styles himself their God; and te them to be | 
his people. | 
That a final state is an eternal one will not be questiqned by | 
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any man, who reads, and believes, the Scriptures. Whatever 
blessings, then, the righteous may obtain in the future world, all 
these blessings will continue for ever. 

IV. It will be an Unchangeable state. 

Sin, under the system of dispensations preceding the Judg- 
ment, will have had its whole course, and its whole effect upon 
the universe, so far as a state of trial is concerned; and will 
never more exist, except in a state of punishment, and as an 
awful example to virtuous beings. The Righteous will have 
passed through the same period of trial; and will have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. They 
will begin the endless state of reward with a fixed character of 
holiness, or virtue ; and will never more return to sin. Every 
day, hour, and moment, as they move on in the progress of end- 
less duration, they will, in the most exact sense, love the Lord 
their God with all their heart, and with all their soul, and with all 
ther strength, and with all their understanding: and they will 
love each other, as themselves. Every external duty also, to 
which this disposition prompts, or which the pleasure of God di- 
rects, they will perform without failure, and without defect ; and 
will thus be spirits of men absolutely just, made absolutely perfect. 
_ All the circumstances, and consequences, connected with this 
character, will possess the same immutable nature. These vir- 
tuous beings will begin the possession of happiness and glory, 
to continue only happy and glorious for ever. Death, and sor- 
row, and crying, and pain, will be no more; and the last tear 
will have been wiped away by the Divine hand from every eye. 
The good, found, will be always complete; the vessel always 
full; and the contents free from every mixture. Loss, danger, 
and fear, will be alike unknown. The immense of duration will 
be an unclouded, everlasting day. 

_ Itis not, however, here intended, that this state will in the ab- 
solute sense be uniform. The Scriptures teach us, that it will 
be perpetually improving. Diminution it will never know. 
Increase and enhancement it will experience without end. 

) V. It will be a state in the proper sense New to the universe. 

The Heaven of Heavens, particularly, will in many respects be- 
come new. 
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A great part of its inhabitants will be the general assembly and 
church of the first-born. ‘These are all recovered, and restored, 
sinners. Originally, no rational beings were subjects of virtue 
and happiness, beside those, who kept their first estate. No others 
were objects of the eternal favour of God. Endless. woe is the 
proper desert of sin; and persistency in endless turpitude is pro- 
bly an essential part of its nature. To see a sinner then, espe- 
cially to seea multitude of sinners, which no man can number, re- 
covered from their apostasy ; restored to holiness ; justified ; ac- 
cepted; made inhabitants of heaven; walking in the light of 
that happy world; and mingling with angels in their commu- 
nion, their enjoyments, and their praise; will, of all events in 
the providential system, be to the virtuous universe, the most 
unexpected, surprising, and delightful. There is joy in heaven, 
saith our Saviour, over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, who need no repentance. What then 
will be the gratulation, the transport, the songs of triumph, when 
the penitence, not of an individual only, but of innumerable mil- 
lions, shall be announced to this benevolent world! With what 
ecstacy will every bosom heave, when, not the tidings of this re- 
storation are rehearsed, but the happy beings themselves, who 
have experienced it, have actually arrived; are presented be- 


fore the throne of God; and begin the everlasting song, Unto .— 


him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God even his Father, unto 
him be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. 

The Universe, also, for the first time since the apostasy of an- 
gels, will be at peace. ‘To this period, rebellion will have existed, 
and war been carried on in the Kingdom of Jenovan. .. But after 
the entrance of the Righteous into Heaven, all these evils will 
be settled in uninterrunted quiet. Animosity, contention, and 
confusion, will no more invade the regions of virtue, nor dis- 
turb the harmony of their inhabitants. dnd J saw a new heaven 


anda new earth, says St. John, for the first heaven and the first | 


earth were passed away, and there was no more sea. The Sea is 
chosen by the prophetical writers as an image of those vio- 
lences, which are so prevalent, and so universal, here, and to 
which its own restless agitations bear so strong a resemblance. 
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These, it is here asserted, will exist no more. In the future 
world of enjoyment, no cloud will overcast the sky ; no tempest 
will rage ; no billows will roll. Peace, divine and eternal, will 
breathe her balmy influence through even bosom, and bash the 
voice of contention for ever. 

At the same time, the Mediatorial eaoiiie will be terminat- 
ed; and all the immediate purposes of this wonderful system 
accomplished. His chosen ones, will be all gathered. Not 
one of them, however poor, humble, or despised, will be lost. 
Not one of them will be prevented from arriving in this glorious 
Kingdom. Every one will see his infirmities, sins, and dan- 
- gers, vanished for ever. 

At this era, God, in a new sense, will be all in all.. In other 
words, his perfections will be manifested with a clearness and 
peice’ before unknown. | 3 

Particularly, the former dispensations of his providence will 
be unfolded to the contemplation, and comprehension, of vir- 
tuous beings. These dispensations, it will be remembered, 
were merely means, adopted for the promotion of ends, te be 
accomplished in the future world. The fitness of their adoption 
for these purposes, as well as the wisdom of their author, cannot, 
therefore, be thoroughly understood, until the ends, for which 
- they exist, shall take place. At this era, they will begin to be 
clearly disclosed. All of them will now appear to have been 
necessary, wise, and good; and will show beyond a doubt, that 
he, who selected them, was wonderful in counsel, excellent in 
working, wise in heart, and mighty in strength. 

The beauty, glory, and happiness, of virtuous beings will, 
also, be only a new and illustrious manifestation of the perfec- 
tions of God. Their bodies and their minds will be his work- 
manship ; archetypes of those infinitely various forms of beau- 
ty, glory, and loveliness, which, like the colours of light in the 
sun, shone, and mingled, with immortal splendour in the Un- 
created mind. Their virtues will be only unceasing emana- 
tions of his excellence ; their enjoyments only perennial streams, 
flowing from the eternal Fountain of good. 

In them all, also, He will live, and breathe, and move. The 
animating principle, a vernal warmth, an ethereal! fire, imper- 
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ceptible in itself, but gloriously visible in its effects, will spread 
without intermission through the virtuous universe ; and quick- 
en all things, which it contains. The air, the trees, the streams, 
the fruits, will all be informed with life. This divine principle 
in the glorified bodies of the blessed, will warm the heart, kindle 
the eye, and play around the aspect, with youth and immortality. 
The soul it will invigorate with energy, which knows no decay ; 
will glow in its affections ; and supply it with strength to form 
vast conceptions, and to model plans and purposes for eternity. 
All things will be full of life ; and the life in all things will be God. 

Finally, a new system of dispensations will here commence, 


incomparably more glorious than any thing, and every thing, : 


which has before existed. Christ is the light of Heaven, as well 
as of earth. In this Divine Person, the Godhead will shine 
without a cloud, and be seen face to face. The splendour will 
be all intelligence and enjoyment, and the warmth, life and love. 
The happy millions will bask for ever in the benevolent beams ; 


and, with the eagle’s eye fixed on the Divine Luminary, will © 


rise, on eagle’s wings, with a perpetually invigorated flight, 
nearer and nearer to the Sun of righteousness for ever. | 
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THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DRATII. 


THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 
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REVELATION xxi. 1—3. 


And Isaw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away ; and there was no more sed. 
And I John saw the holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of Heaven, prepared as a bride, adorned for her 
husband. And I heard a great voice out of Heaven, saying, Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of Godis with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. 


Iy the preceding discourse, I endeavoured to give a summary 
view of the New Creation, or the new heavens and the new earth, 
mentioned in the beginning of the text. In this, I propose to 
consider briefly, the particular State of the Redeemed in their fu- 
ture existence, for whom, principally, the Scriptures exhibit the 
glorious state of the universe, which was the subject of the pre- 
ceding discourse, as being accomplished. For them, particu- 
larly, Heaven is formed, and furnished, to be their everlasting 
residence. In my Father’s house, said our Saviour, are many 
mansions, I go to prepare a place for you. Come ye blessed of my 
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Father, will the Judge say to the Righteous at the final day, in- 
herit the Kingdom, prepared for you, from the foundation of the 
world. To complete this world of glory, to adorn it with unri- 
valled beauty, to store it with the richest blessings, to fill it with 
the inmost proper inhabitants, and to reign over it with peculiar 
displays of his perfection for ever, is, I think, sufficiently exhi- 
bited in the Scriptures as the End, especially proposed by the 
Creator in all his antecedent dispensations. That heaven was 
created, to become the residence of those, by whom it will be 
inhabited, and to become the theatre of those glorious dispensa- 
tions, which will constitute the eternal providence of God to- 
wards them, will not, 1 suppose, be questioned. It has been 
shown, that the display of the Divine wisdom to principalities 
and powers, in the heavenly places, by means of the Church, was 
the intent, for which God created all things by Jesus Christ. lt 
will not be doubted, that this display will be chiefly made in 
the heavenly world, rather than in this; and more extensively, 
and perfectly, during the endless progress of future ages, than 
during the momentary continuance of time.. For the same end 
existed the work of Redemption. For this end, also, mankind are 
born; angels employed as ministering spirits, to minister to them, 
who are the heirs of salvation ; the revolutions of time finished ; the 
Judgment set; the world consemed by fire; and the new hea- 
vens and the new earth created, as the eternal habitation of 
righteousness. Of course, this State is sufficiently glorious to 
justify these amazing labours, and the existence of that wonder- 
ful train of events, which they accomplish. The first heaven 
and the first earth were intended to be the theatre of temporary 
scenes ; and, when these are finished, are declared in the :text 
to pass away. The new heaven and:the new earth are destin- 
ed to eternal purposes ; and are, therefore, formed to endure for 
ever. | : ie 

The two last chapters of the Apocalypse area discourse, writ- 
ten chiefly on this great subject. No descriptive writing, in the 
possession ef mankind, can be compared with this in sublimity 
and splendour. The most beautiful, and the most magnificent, 
objects, which were ever presented to the imagination of man, 
are here selected with unrivalled skill, and combined withsu- 
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preme felicity. Every stroke is the strong, masterly, effort of a 
great mind, filled with the immense grandeur of the subject, and 
giving vent to the wonders and glories of inspiration; every 
where invigorated with that conciseness, which is so charac- 
teristical of the Scriptures, and especially of their sublimest ef- 
fusions. It is equally distinguished for the particularity of 
imagery, and phraseology, which is indispensable to all vivid, 
powerful impressions. Little and ordinary things, nay, such as 
may be styled great, but are yet possessed of secondary splen- 
dour, are here forgotten, or purposely left to be supplied by the — 
mind of the reader; while the writer employs himself in exhibit- 
ing those only, which are eminently ogre saree intensely beauti- 
ful, or gloriously majestic. 

This discourse of St. John may perhaps with equal svngnidieg 
be considered, as a description of a place, which, with its ap- 
pendages, is denominated the heaven of heavens, or the new Jeru- 
salem; or of the state of things existing in that delightful region ; 
as an account of the future character, and happiness, of the 
Church; or the divine residence, where it will dwell, and its hap- 
piness be enjoyed. It is of little consequence, therefore, in which 
manner the discourse is understood. 

Of this discourse the Text is the introduction, and contains 
several interesting declarations concerning its illustrious subject. 
_ The writer commences his observations by informing us, that, 
after the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, he 
saw a new heaven and a new earth, brought into existence: the — 
same, which St. Peter declares to be expected by himself, and 
his fellow-christians, after the conflagration. In these happy re- 
gions, he also informs us, tumult and confusion would never find 
a place, There was no more sea. Then, he announces to us, he 
saw the holy City, New Jerusalem, a magnificent emblem of the 
future state, and residence, of the redeemed, coming down from 
God out of heaven. This City, was prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband ; or, in other words, ornamented with every va- 
riety, and degree, of beauty and splendour. A great votce from 
heaven proclaimed, that this was the tabernacle, or peculiar 
dwelling place, of God; that it should henceferth exist with men 
through all succeeding ages of duration; and that God would 
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henceforth dwell with them, and be their God, and that they should 
be his people. In other words, the voice declared, that the cove- 
nant, made with 4dbraham, and afterwards repeatedly promulged 
to the Church, should now be fulfilled in all its import, and to 
the utmost extent of the blessing, conveyed in those memorable 
words, If will be your God, and ye shall be my people. — 

Soon after, St. John was carried by an angel, in the spirit, to a 
great and high mountain; where, at leisure, he surveyed the 
same illustrious object ; and beheld in distinct vision, and con- 
templated separately, the wonderful parts of this astonishing 
structure, and all its magnificent appendages. His description 
of these he concludes with this remarkable declaration; And 
there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination; or maketh a lie; but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life. For the redeemed, then, 
heaven is formed, and constituted; and all its blessings unite, to 
complete their happy state in the sti world. 

The observations, which I propose to make concerning bie 
interesting subject, I shall arrange under the following heads. 

I. The Residence ; 

I. The Character ; 

fll. The Employments ; and, 

IV. The Enjoyments, of the Redeemed. 

In the first place, The Residence ~ these happy beings mine 
aur particular attention. 

No man, it is presumed, ever read the wee wis our Grit, Pa. 
rents, contained in the second chapter of Genesis, without being 
deeply interested in their state, as well as their character. The 
_ paradise, allotted to them as their proper residence, has in a 
high degree engaged the attention, and awakened the delight, of | 
every reader. Its trees and fruits; its fields arrayed in verdure, — 
and adorned with flowers; the life, which breathed in its winds, 
and flowed in its rivers; the serenity of its sky, and the splen- 
dour of its sunshine; together with the immortality, which gilded, 
and burnished, all its beautiful scenes have filled the heart with 
rapture, and awakened the most romantic visions of the imagina- 
tion. The Poets of the West, and still more those of the East, 
have, down to the present hour, kindled at the thought of this 
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scene of beauty and fragrance ; and the very name of Eden has 
met the eye, as a gem in the verse which itadorned. Nay, it has 
been transferred by God himself to the world of glory; and 
become one of the appropriate designations of Heaven. To him 
that overcometh, saith our Saviour, [ will give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God. 

If the earthly Paradise has been so delightful to the human 
mind; if the human heart has ever sighed over the loss of this 
happy residence ; it must certainly be a more delightful, as well 
as a more rational, employment to contemplate a Bdradiiej won- 
derfully superior both in its nature and duration. Peculiarly ne 
will this employment be proper, consolatory, and edifying, to. 
him, who, feeling himself a pilgrim and stranger in the present 
world, looks for a permanent residence beyond the grave, a 
city, which haih foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God. 
Phe heavenly Paradise is formed for eternity; and will in 
every respect deserve to continue through this immense duration. 
It is intended to be the scene, in which the infinitely glorious 
obedience of ‘Christ will find its reward; and will itself bea 
proper part of that reward, and one honourable testimony of his 
Father’s complacency in that divine work. The marriage-supper 
of the Lamb, the great festival of the universe, is now to be 
holden; and the house of God will be adorned with all the beau- 
ty and splendour, which can become this great day, and the 
character of this wonderful Person. The prayer of Christ for 
his followers, contained in these remarkable words, 4nd the 
glory, which thou hast given me, [have given them ; that they may 
be one, even as we are one: I im them, and thou in me; that they 
may be made perfect in one. Father, I will, that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast givenme: this prayer will now begin to be 
fulfilled in its proper import. All the redeemed will now be 
gathered in this happy place; and the perfect Union between 
them and the Saviour will commence. They will begin to be- 
hold his glory, and to possess the glory which he has given them. 
That manifestation of the sons of God will now be made, which 
the whole creation has earnestly and anxiously expected to this 
time. This is the period, in which all things will begin to be 
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theirs: the things of this world, by an instructive and delightful 
recollection ; the things of that which is to come, by exquisite 
and unlimited enjoyment. Of course, whatever material beauty, 
greatness, and glory, can furnish; whatever éheir luminous 
minds can understand, or enjoy, of this nature; will now begin 
to be lavished on them with a bounty, becoming the character of 
- God. : pa, a 

Perfectly correspondent with these views of the subject is the 
description of the New Jerusalem, contained in this discourse of 
St. John. The foundations of the heavenly City are garnished 
with all manner of precious stones. Its dimensions are wonder- 
fully great... Its wallis of jasper. Its buildings are of pure 
and pellucid gold: its gates are pearls: its watchmen are an- 
gels. The Throne of God, and the Lamb, is in the midst of it. 
Out of this throne proceeds the river of life, and. on its banks 
stands the tree of life, yielding the various fruits of immortality. 
No temple is found here. No night overcasts the sky. No 
moon shines. No sun arises. The Lord God Almighty, and the 
Lamb, are the temple of this divine residence; the Sun which 
shines with the splendour of everlasting day. 

Into these mansions, There shall inno wise enter any thing, that 
defileth, or that worketh abomination, or that maketha lie. There 
will be nothing to deceive, nothing to pollute, nothing to awak- 
en disgust or abhorrence. Every sinner, and every sin, will be 
finally excluded. Rebellion will have spent its force, the iron 
rod of oppression will be broken; the trumpet will have blown 
its final blast; the last shout of battle will have expired ;, de- 
structions will have come to a perpetual end. Tumult, suspense, 

and fear, will be no more. The minds of these happy inhabi- 


“rankle within; no enemies will seduce without. 

Private, abi interesis will be. felt, and known, no more. 
The universal good will allure every eye, engross every heart, 
and move every hand. Peace, therefore, not in word, nor in 
tongue, but in deed, and in truth; the peace of minds; the har- 
mony of views; the unison of affections, will spread over all the 
millions, who inhabit this land of promise; and diffuse an 
“niversal, and eternal, serenity within, and without, the soul. 


ae tants will never more be assailed by temptation. No lusts will 
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~ Here, also, all things will dive. Death and sorrow, disease 

and pain, crying and tears, will have fled for ever. There will 
be nothing to destroy, nothing to impair, nothing to lament. 
Every thing will live; and not merely live, but grow, and 
flourish, and bloom, without interruption. Life in a sublime 
and superior sense, life vernal and immortal, will impregnate 
the streams and trees, the leaves and fruits; and animate the 
bedies and minds of the first-born. A glorious antitype will be 
found, here, of the wheel, seen by Ezekiel in the vision of the 
Cherubim. One spirit, you will remember, one life informed 
both for the spirit of life was in the wheels, as well as in the 
Cherubim. a 

As all things in heaven will be informed with life; so they 
will become universally means of joy. The present world is 
justly styled @ vale of tears. Distress awaits us here in a thou- 
sand forms. Within us, it dwells; without, it assails. We are 
sinners, are the subjects of ungratified desire, disappointment, 
discontent, reproaches of conscience, and distressing apprehen- 
sions concerning the anger of God. Atthe same time, our frail 
bodies are subjected to the evils of hunger and thirst, of cold and 
heat, of weariness and languor, of sickness and pain, of decay and 
death. Our friends, and families, are in want, pain, and sorrow: 
they sicken and die: their sins disgrace them, and wound us ; and 
awaken excruciating apprehensions concerning their destiny be- 
yond the grave. War, also, frequently spreads wide the mise- 
ries of dismay, plunder, slaughter, and devastation. To beings, 
habituated to a state of existence, so extensively formed of 
these distressing materials, how welcome must be the change, ae 
which ‘transports them from this world to Heaven! When the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to the celestial Zion 
with songs ; everlasting joy shall be upon their heads ; they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
Heaven is created, to be the residence of happiness. Every 
thing which it contains will be beauty, grandeur, and glory, to 
the eye; harmony to the ear; and rapture to the heart: rapture 
which admits no mixture, and knows no termination. 

IJ. Tue Cuaracter or tue Ricuteous in the future world 
may be illustrated in the following manner. 
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They are beings composed of Body and Mind. Their bodies | 
have described in the discourse on the Resurrection; and shall 
only add here, that they will be means of increasing essentially 
both the power, and the enjoyment, of their minds; so that they — 
will be happier, after the re-union of these two great constitu- 
ents of their existence, than before. In the present world, our 
bodies are full of imperfection; possessed of obtuse faculties ; 
furnishing us information with difficulty, and in parts and par- 
cels; sluggish in their nature, and heavy in all their movements. 
By disease, also, and accident, their own powers are impaired ; 
and, with them, those of the mind. Even when these evils do 
not exist; age brings on certain decay, heme. i ana 
and Sle every perception. netPhe aa 

But in the world of glory, the body, as was formerly eid, 
will become a spiritual body; possessed of a perfection, cor- 
responding altogether with that of the mind. By means of it, 
the mind will perceive more clearly, enjoy more exquisitely, and 
act more usefully, than it would do, if disembodied. 

It is not here intended, that minds need, in the metaphysical 
sense, the possession of bodies to complete their happiness ; ; or 
that Saints, hereafter, will enjoy a felicity, superior to that of 
Angels. It is only intended, that this is one way, in which God 
is pleased to make happiness perfect; and that saints themselves 
will be in a state of higher perfection, than if they were unem- 
bodied. Of this, it is apprehended, the evidence is entire, in 
the great fact, that Christ will reign for ever in his own glorified 
frig for it will not be supposed, that his faunas nature will by 
this fact be rendered less glorious. 

The Redeemed are, also, just men, made perfect. The si 
perfect is differently understood. It may be proper, therefore, 
to observe, that I intend by it, not a state of existence, which 
admits of no accession to the powers of the mind, its attain- 
ments, or its enjoyments. The Infinite mind only is perfect in 
this sense. I intend that state, in which the mind will be the 
subject neither of fault nor error, neither of decay nor | weari- 
ness ; in which there will be nothing to lessen its usefulness, or 
impair its enjoyment; in which it will be entirely approved by 
itself, and entirely loved by its Maker; in which it will fill a 


: 
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station, and act a part, in the Divine Kingdom, altogether ne- 
cessary, desirable, and honourable, and will perform these 
things perfectly, and better than they would be performed by 
any other being whatever. This, if I mistake not, is the per- 


_ fection of Angels, and the perfection of those, who are declared 


by Christ* to be ioauy eros, equal, or like to, Angels. Both will, 
however, improve in their attainments, and in their stieibates 
also, for ever. ni Sih 

They are redeemed. They have all been aerreyes rebels, 
and outcasts; and were once children of wrath, because they 


were children of disobedience. They were all, therefore, con- 


demned by the Law of God; and, had they been left to them- 
selves, must have perished for ever. Every one of them, also, 
was turned from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God ; was renewed by the Divine goodness, and the myste- 


rious influence of the Spirit of grace. Every one of them was 
once Jost to the virtuous universe, and has again been found. 


Thus they are a new order of beings in the Divine kingdom: 
beings, restored from endless sin to endless holiness, and raised 
from absolute perdition to immortal life. How amazing the 


_ change ; how immense the deliverance! So amazing, so literal- 


| 


ly immense, that eternity will scarcely be sufficient to unfold 
the height, the length, and the breadth of this aon dis- 
pensation. 

In this character, the Redeemer will behold them for ever, as 
the peculiar reward of his mediation, the trophies of his cross, 


and the gems in his crown of glory. Throughout the ages of 


Heaven he will look on every one as an Immortal Mind, to save 


_ which from endless turpitude and ruin, he shed his own most 


precious blood; as a Mind, recovered by himself to the Divine 
kingdom, re-instamped by his spirit with the image of God, and 


thus furnished with an indefeasible title to eternal glory. 


They are adopted Children of God. | The relation, expressed 


in these terms, is neither fanciful, nor figurative; but real, ac- 
_knowledged by God, and inestimably important. In the cove- 
nant of grace he was pleased to promise, that he would be thew 
God, and that they should be his people; that he would be a Fa- 
ther to them, and that they should be his sons and daughters. 
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This covenant he will now completely fulfil; this relation he 
will now consummate; in the sight of the universe. He will 
acknowledge them as heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ to his kingdom and glory ; to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away ; an inheritance, eternal im 
the heavens ; akingdom, prepared for them from the foundation of 
the world. Christ, says St. Paul, Heb. ii. 11, is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. God, says the same Apostle, Heb. xi. 16, 
is not ashamed to be called their God. Bade oo aS a 

They are Brethren to each other. In this character, they will 
behold each other as made of one blood, and as sprung from the 
same loins; as redeemed from sin and misery by the death of 
the Son of God; as renewed by the same spirit of Truth; as 
fellow-members of the same Church; as fellow-travellers in the 
same journey towards Heaven; as ruined by the same apostasy, 
recovered by the same mercy, and heirs of the same glorious in- 
heritance. How many bonds of endearment, and union, are here 
presented to our view! How intimate are these relations! 
How important in their nature! What sources of attachment? 
What indissoluble ligaments do they form for the heart! What | 
intense endearment must they awaken! What delightful offices 
of love must they inspire ! ; 

‘They are also Companions of Angels. Ye are come, says St. 
Paul, with the anticipating spirit of prophecy, Ye are come unto | 
mount Zion, and unto the City of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- | 
salem; and to an innumerable company of Angels. And round | 
about the Throne, says St. John, were four and twenty seats, and | 
upon the seats I saw four and twenty Elders sitting, clothed in white | 
raiment ; and they had on their heads crowns of gold. And before | 
the Throne, there was a sea of glass, like unto crystal. And in the | 
midst of the Throne, and round about the throne, were four Living | 
Ones, full of eyes, both before and behind. In this passage the | 
game station is allotted to the Representatives of the Church, | 
and the Representatives of the Angelic host. | 

Throughout every part of the same book, Angels and glorified 
saints are exhibited as dwelling together in the same glorious | 
mansions, occupied in the same employments, and united in the 


same praise. When the four Living Ones cry, Holy, Holy, 
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Holy, Lord God Almighty! who wast, and who art, and who art 
to come’; the four and twenty Elders fall down before Him, that 
siiteth on the Throne, and worship him, that liveth for ever and 
ever; and cast their crowns before the Throne, saying, Thou ari 
"worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power ; for 
thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are, and 
were created. 

The Angel Interpreter lars whom Si. John, astonished, and 
bewildered, by the vision of the New Jerusalem, attempted to 
worship, replied to him in these remarkable words : See thou do 
it not. Lam thy fellew-servant, and of thy brethren the Prophets, 

and of them who keep the sayings of this book. No words could 
more completely evince the truth of the doctrine under conside- 
ration. 

Angels, as I have formerly shown, are the first of all ereated 
beings in worth, dignity, and glory. To be the companions of 
these exalted Intelligences, these most favoured creatures of God, 

must plainly be a privilege, which words. will in vain labour to 
_ describe, and imagination, to conceive. | 
_ Finally. They are Kings, and Priests, unto God. In the dis- 
“courses, just now alluded to, I have exhibited, very imperfectly 
indeed, the dignity and glory of the stations, which Angels oc- 
cupy in the Divine Kingdom. The saints, who will hereafter 
be their companions, will occupy similar stations. The name, 
Priest, in this declaration, indicates the distinguished purity of 
their character ; and teaches us, that their thoughts, affections, 
and purposes, will be an unceasing and eternal offering of sweet 
incense in the Sanctuary of Heaven. The name, King, denotes 
their distinguished honour ; and informs us, that they will here- 
after be elevated to princely employments, and peculiar digni- 
ties, in the Empire of Jenovan. To him that overcometh, says 
our Saviour, wll [ grant to sit with me in my Throne; even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his Throne. 
Rey. iii. 21. They shall reign, said the interpreting Angel to 
John, when describing the future happiness of the Righteous, 
They shall reign for ever and ever. 
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REMARKS. 


i. These considerations illustrate in the strongest Aiorat the 
Goodness of God. 

The blessings, which have been summarily detsio Wel in this 
discourse, are all created, and. bestowed, by the Infinite Hand, 
and contrived by the Infinite Mind. They. are the best of all 
blessings ; immeasurable in their value, in their multitude cnum- 
berless ; in their duration eternal. To give. such blessings, as 
these, to any beings, even the greatest and most excellent, would 
be an exertion of bounty, which could not fail to claim « our high 
admiration. Hero they are given to the humblest class of n- 
telligent Creatures: a great part of whom have held their earth- 
ly course along the line, which forms the lowest limit of moral 
agency; and, Juuhp their residence in this world, have always 
travelled along the verge of animal nature. Nor is this all, they 
are given to apostates ; excommunicated by themselves from 
the assembly of virtuous beings, voluntary aliens from the Di- 
vine Kingdom; useless to their Creator; and nuisances to his. 
creation. - | f 

Why are they given at all? ? To this question no answer can’ 
be returned, but that they are the mere overflowings of unlimited 
goodness. Why, above all, are they given to such beings, as 
have been here described? To give in this glorious manner 
to those, who are possessed of the highest created worth, be- 
tween whose character and rewards there is a perceptible de- 
gree of congruity, evidences a bountiful disposition, whose ex- 
tent and excellence are plainly incomprehensible. But our 
conceptions of the glory of this disposition are mightily enhanc- 
ed, when we behold these blessings flowing in uninterrupted 
and eternal streams to beings, who have. forfeited all good, and 
who were destined to drink the cup of bitterness for, ever. Oh 
give thanks unto the Lord, said David, for he 1s good, for his mer- 
ey endureth for ever! Who remembered us in our low estate, and 
hath redeemed us from our enemies; for his mercy endureth for 
ever! Oh give thanks unto the God of Heaven, for his mercy en-— 
dureth for ever. i 


‘ 
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ly the same with that, which mankind would Haye enjoyed, had 
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2. These considerations very forcibly impress upon the mind 
the Glory of Christ in the work of Redemption. 
When we read those passages of Scripture, in which the fu- 


_ ture happiness of the Righteous is exhibited; we are struck 
with astonishment at the strength, and seieisaly of the exhibi- 


tion. Ido not remember, that in all the conversations, which 
I have heard concerning this subject, a single individual has, 
in any instance, given me reason to suppose, that he considered 


the Scriptural declarations concerning it as intended to be ful- 
filled i in the strict sense. Numerous as they are, and uniform 


as their tenour AS, ‘they appear, so far as Ihave observed, univer- 
sally, ‘to be regarded as pictures intentionally overdrawn ; as 
poetical efforts, beautiful indeed, and sublime, in an eminent ty: 
gree, but rendered by the imagination of the writer, bold, fervid, 
and ‘hyperbolical, in such a manner, as not to be received without 
“many Timitations. With this general view of the subject, I am 
persuaded, most persons rest satisfied; and thus regard Heaven 
asa state, somewhat happier than that of Eden ; but substantial- 


ow Progenitor continued steadfast in his obedience. But with 
these conceptions, every person, who pleases, may see there is" 
no accordance in the Scriptures. : 


What has given birth to such conceptions appears to me 


plainly to be the apprehension, universally diffused, that these 


wonderful blessings cannot with propriety be dispensed to such 
beings, as men are, even in their best estate. 

The Righteous, as well as the Wicked, are in the Scriptures 
said to be rewarded according to their works. The wicked, it 
will be remembered, are rewarded for their works, as, well as 
according to them. But this cannot be said of the Righteous, 
unless ina very humble, and very remote sense. The Right- 
eous are saved from perdition, and rewarded with eterna! life, 
ao! on account of the obedience of Christ. Their own works 


“are merely the proportional measure of their reward. All are 
: Mati interested in the Righteousness of Christ ; and are there- 


fore alike entitled to a reward. But there is a many’ and consi- 


i derable, difference in the degrees of excellence, which they se- 
_ verally obtain, and exhibit; and this difference, we are taught 
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by the Scriptures, as reason would naturally teach us, will be- 
come the foundation of a difference in their future allotments, 
Christians, I believe universally, are sufficiently ready to admit, 
that their escape from hell, and their admission to Heaven, are 
blessings, owed wholly to the obedience of Christ, and in ne 
sense merited by themselves. Still, I suspect, that few of them 
ask what that Heaven is; that degree of happiness, which will 
be the proper consequence of Christ’s obedience, and a suitable 
réward for its transcendent worth. Had Adam obeyed; his 
Posterity would have inherited a happy Immortality. Few Chris- 
tians, I am persuaded, ever inquire concerning the nature and 
blessings of this happy Immortality, or of that, which will suitably ; 
reward the obedience of the second Adam. Thus, considerin; 
Heaven merely as a happy Immortality; acknowledging. them- a 
selves to be admitted to it on account of Christ’s Righteous- | 
ness; and yet supposing, that the kind, and degree, of happi- 
ness, will in some indefinite manner, or other, be suited to the 
nature, and value, of their own obedience; they think that Hea- 
ven, so farat least as themselves are concerned, must be a state a 
of comparatively moderate enjoyment. Without supposing — 
themselves, therefore, to disbelieve, and without disbelieving in 
fact, the truth of Revelation, without calling in question inten- 
tionally, or perceptibly to themselves, any passage of Scripture ; 
they suffer not a little of that, which is revealed Fourern ing: the 
glory of Heaven, to stand for nothing. 

To this mode of thinking, the enilire of good men powerfully 
contributes. They cannot realize, that themselves, stained as 
they are with guilt, nor that any men, were they even perfect, 
can be admitted to such enjoyments, as those, which are unfold- 
ed in the promises of the Gospel. ‘The distance between the 
reward, and the character of the recipient, is too great; the 
change is too absolute, and wonderful; to be admitted into the 
mind. ‘“ Is it possible,?? will a man of this character instinc- | 
tively ask, ‘ that such an one,as I, should inherit enjoyments of | 
this transcendent nature ?” 

To the same current of thought, that so frequently quoted text 
has probably contributed not a little, although in an indirect 
manner: Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into | 
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the heart of man, the things, which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. It would seem, that most of those, who have quot- 
ed this text, have made a full stop at the conclusion of the verse. 
Had they proceeded to the very next words, they would have 
found them the following. But God hath revealed them unto us by 
fas Spirit. Whatever may be the things, which are here declared 
to have been unseen, unheard, and unimagined, St. Paul informs 
us, that they are revealed to us by the Spirit of God; and since 
the time of this Revelation, are, therefore, not liatiaowe to us, 
unless through our négligence. Still, I believe, this text has 
put a kind of negative, in the minds of very many Christians, 
upon most of their inquiries concerning the Heavenly state. 
Under: the influence of this declaration, they seem to have sup- 
A posed, ‘that the Bible must of course be silent concerning this 
~ subject and to have wandered over the passages, where it is 
mentioned, without stopping toask what was their meaning. In 
their meditations on the future felicity of the Righteous, they 
seem to have drawn up this conclusion, that it is something in- 
_ definitely and indescribably great indeed, but left for their ima- 
‘ ginations to form as well as they can, and their hearts to hope ; 
rather than something, to an important degree unfolded in the 
word of God. P 
To me all this appears unhappy. No reason, it is presumed, 
can be given, why in this, any more than in other cases, we 
should limit the word of God by our own views; and interpret 
its declarations according to the dictates, either of our feelings, 
or our philosophy. {[t is undoubtedly to be admitted, that the 
rewards of the Righteous, in the future state, are wonderfully 
disproportioned to any worth, of which they can boast. But 
this ought to occasion no surprise, when we remember, that the 
reward is not of debt, but of grace; that we are not only justi- 
fied, but glorified also, solely on account of the obedience of the 
Redeemer. If this consideration be kept in view; we cannot, I 
think, hesitate to admit, that all, which is declared in the Gospel 
concerning this subject, may he strictly just without exaggera- 
tion. St. Paul has certainly removed every difficulty, which 
might have hung upon it ; and every perplexity, with which our 
considerations of it are attended. He, says this Apostle, trium- 
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phantly. discussirg it in the eighth chapter of Romans, He, that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not, with him also, freely give us all things? The Righteous, 
the virtue which constitutes their character, and the happiness to 
which it is entitled, are all given to Christ in the covenant of 
Redemption, because He made his soul an offering for sin. dich 
are the seed, which, it is promised, should prolong their days ; 

be happy forever. In them he sees the frut of the travail of his 
soul, and 1s satisfied therewith. Here the gracious mena of 
JEHOVAH prospers in his hands* perfectly and forever. 

When we consider the subject inthis manner; the dilficrlting, 
which seem to attend it, vanish. He, who be lead! that in con- 
sequence of the obedience of ddam, his Posterity would have 
enjoyed immortal life in a paradisiacal world ; cannot rationally 
doubt, that in consequence of the obedience of Christ, his follow- | 
ers will enjoy all the blessings, promised in the Heaven of the — 
Scriptures. He will cease to be surprised, when he hears the 
Saviour say, Father, I will, that they, whom thou hast given me, 
be with me where lam; that they may behold my glory. And the 
glory, which thou gavest me, have I given them: or to hear him 
say, He, that overcometh, shall inherit all things : or to hear Him 
say, Lo him, that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne. He will no more wonder to find St. Paul declar- 
ing to the Corinthians, All things are yours: Whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come, all are yours. However strange this sublime 
declaration may seem, its mysteriousness will cease to perplex 
him, when he reads, and considers, the following verse, 4nd ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is Gods. 

But, while these magnificent promises are thus explained by 
the mediation of Christ, they in return reflect the highest glory 
on that wonderful work. With what splendour, and excellence, 
must that obedience appear to the eye of God, which his wisdom 
thinks it proper to reward with the creation of new Heavens and 
anew earth; the everlasting residence of righteousness, truth, 


* Tsaiah lili, 10, 11. Lowth. 
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happiness, and glory; with all the magnificence, and all the en- 
joyments, of the New Jerusalem; with the endless multitude of 
the first-born, given to him as his everlasting possession, array- 
ed in the splendour of knowledge and virtue, quickened by the 
smile of infinite complacency, and elevated to the summit of 
created glory. Even this is not all. Of the increase of his go- 
vernment, and peace, that is, of the glory of his providence, and 
the prosperity of his subjects, there shall be no end. All things 
here, fair, great, and exalted, at first, will soften, refine, and 
harmonize, with ever-improving beauty, enlarge with perpetual- 
ly increasing grandeur, and rise with a sublimity ascending for 
ever. With this prospect in full view, who will not exclaim, 
How great, how good, how glorious must He be, of whose 
wisdom and excellence all these things are only the proper 
reward? 


‘SERMON CLXXIL 


THE REMOTER CONSEQUENCES OF DEATH. 


THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


REVELATION Xxil. 1-—3S. 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first carth were passed away; and there was no more sea. 
And I John saw the holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of Heaven, prepared as a bride, adorned for her 
husband. And I heard a great voice out of Heaven, saying, Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. 


In the preceding discourse, derived from these words, I propos- 
ed to consider, 

I. The Residence ; 

I]. The Character ; 

{ll. The Employments ; and, 

IV. The Enjoyments ; of the Redeemed. 

The two first of these I examined in that discourse. The 
two last I shall now make the subject of consideration. 

Heaven is exhibited in the Scriptures as the world of joy, and 
praise. ‘The account, here given, is both rational and sublime. 
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Still, if I mistake not, it is often made the foundation of views 
concerning Heaven, which are erroneous, and unhappy. Un- 
less I am deceived, it is a very common opinion, that to receive 
enjoyment, and to praise the Author of it, constitute chiefly, if 
not wholly, the state of existence, allotted to the Righteous in 
the future world, This opinion I suppose, indeed, to exist in- 
definitely, and loosely; and without any known decision of the 
mind, either that such will be the fact, or that such is its own 
opinion. Yet I suspect, that, if many persons, and those not of 
inferior understanding, were to be asked in what the happiness 
of Heaven consists ; the two particulars above mentioned would 
make up their answer. This I suspect, because I find these ob- 
jects mentioned alone, almost always, when Heaven becomes 
the theme of discourse. 

To praise God for the perfections of his nature is unques- 
tionably an universal, and eternal duty, as well as a de- 
lightful employment, of Intelhgent creatures. Far be it from. 
me to undervalue the importance, or the excellence, of this, du- 
ty. To receive enjoyment, also, is unquestionably one great 
end, for which Intelligent creatures are made; and an _ end, 
clearly worthy of shiir Maker. But the mode, in which this 
enjoyment is attained, and the means of its accomplishment, 
are considerations of peculiar moment both to the views, which 
we form of the celestial happiness, and to the nature of the hap- 

piness itself. 

The State of existence in Heaven is not exhibited in the 
Scriptures as a state of mere recipiency ; if | may be allowed the 
term, or of mere quiescent enjoyment. Glorified spirits are not, 
as I believe, mere vessels, into which happiness is poured by 
the Divine Hand ; and do not merely enjoy what is thus communi- 
cated. On the contrary, they are the most active of all beings in 
the Creation of God ; the most laborious ; and the most unremitting 
in their exertions. Out of this activity their happiness ip a great 
measure springs. ‘ 

Christ has taught us, that at as more blessed to give, than 
to receive; that is, to communicate good to others, than to 
receive it from their hands. This great principle | have ‘en- 
deavoured to illustrate, variously, in several of these discourses ; 
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particularly in those on’ the End, for which man was created ; 
on the Foundation of virtue; and on the Influence of Virtue upon 
Personal happiness. In these discourses it was, I flatter myself, 
clearly proved, that to do good is to possess a higher, and hap- 
pier, state of being, than that of merely receiving. If, then, the 
state of the blessed is a state of mere recipiency; it is plainly, 
and wonderfully, inferior to such a state, as we can see with 
certainty might easily exist: for nothing is more clear, than that 
a world might be created, and filled with inhabitants, whose em- 
ployment it would be to do good. | 

Again; Angels are the present inhabitants of Heaven. Of 
all beings they are the most active: as I have endeavoured to 
show, when discoursing concerning their character. The pre- 
sent state of Heaven, therefore, is a state of the most active and 
unwearied exertion. It cannot be believed, that, when this glo- 
rious world is so far changed, as with propriety to be styled a 
new Heaven, its inhabitants will be sunk from a higher to an 
inconceivably lower state of being. 

If the observations, which have been already made, are allow- 
ed to be just; it must be clearly perceived, that the enjoyments 
of the Righteous will arise, to such a degree, out of their em- 
ployments; and that these objects will be so necessarily, so 
frequently, and so extensively blended together ; as to render 
a distinct consideration of them both difficult and useless. I 
shall, therefore, blend my observations concerning them under 
zs following heads. 

- It will be one Employment of the Righteous in the future 
ont to study the Works, and learn the Character of Ged. | 

It will not be denied, that this is the proper employment of 
the Intellect possessed by rational beings; the purpose, for 
which it was created. The end, here proposed, is the know- 
ledge of God. The means, by which it is accomplished, are 
the study of his works. These, whether material or immaterial, 
all existed, originally, in the Uncreated Mind; and are all, 
merely, various means of displaying infinite eatbige wisdom, and 
goodness. 

Matter, however insignificant it may seem as a collection of 
atoms, assumes a very different character, when endued with its 
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peculiar powers, arranged in an immense system, and operating 
to great and glorious purposes. In this view, it becomes capa- 
ble of exhibiting the greatness and glory of Jemsovan in a man- 
ner, exceedingly sublime and wonderful. Accordingly, the di- 
vine writers, particularly the Psalmist, often make the objects, 
constituting this part of the Creation, the themes of their wonder 
and praise. 

In the material kingdom, particularly, we see beauty display- 
ed in millions of forms, and varieties; and novelty in every 
transition from object to object. Grandeur also, and sublimity, 
engross the imagination in the mountain and the ocean, the 
tempest and the volcano, the sun, the moon, and the host of 
heaven. When we lift up our thoughts, by the aid of astrono- 
my, to the solar system, and contemplate the Sun as a vast cen- 
tral world, encircled by a host of other worlds, with their innu- 
merable inhabitants; when we consider the universe as filled 
with suns, surrounded by similar worlds ; still more, if we re- 
gard all these as arranged into one vast harmonious system, sus- 
pended from the throne of God, and, amid all their apparent 
wanderings and mazes, moving for ever with perfect order 
around the Heaven of Heavens; we can want no proofs, that 
the material creation is sufficiently magnificent to become a 
most useful object of investigation to any created mind, however 
capacious, however dignified, however sublime, may be its 
powers of conception. 

But the material creation is capable of becoming a still more 
interesting object of contemplation. It is a vast store-house of 
means, all fitted, all operating, to the production of the best 
ends. In this world we daily see it the means of life, comfort, 
and usefulness; of instruction and warning; of admiration, grati- 
tude, and praise; to ourselves. In other worlds it is, proba- 
bly in a far higher degree, the means of excellence, and enjoy- 
ment, to their respective inhabitants: such as are capable of 
enlarging any mind with both physical and moral science ina 
manner, which ages of ages will not enable us to comprehend. 
Above all, when we remember, that God is the grandeur, which 
every where spreads; the sublimity which rises; the beauty 
which glows; the life which animates ; the wisdom which as- 

Vers: 68 
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tonishes; and the goodness which provides, sustains, and re- 
joices; we shall see this field of contemplation, and intelligence, 
not only exalted, immense, and endlessly improving, but literally 
divine. | 

The world of minds is, however, a far more august and glo- 
rious field of such contemplation. Minds are as much superior 
to matter, as thought and volition are superior to extension and 
solidity ; and are the end, for which matter was formed. The 
material creation is a sumptuous palace. Minds are its inhabi- 
tants; without which, the mansion, with all its furniture, would 
be empty, solitary, and useless. 

In the world of minds, all the sources of admiration, pee en- 
joyment, are found in still higher degrees. They are endlessly 
diversified in thought, purpose, and action; and hence furnish 
to the eye novelty, presented to its view in an eternal succes- 
sion. Minds are, also, intensely and divinely beautiful. Vir- 
tue, the beauty of the mind, derives this peculiar character from 
the gentle, serene, and sweet affections; and is of all attributes 
incomparably the most delightful. Ina single mind, it is capa- 
ble of diversities, incomprehensible by us. What then must be 
its varieties in the whole Intelligent Creation! All these, it 
must be remembered, are varieties of beauty only; as light in 
all its different colours is still the same glorious element. 

At the same time, minds are the noblest specimens of created 
greatness. This is especially seen in magnanimous affections, 
elevated sentiments, sublime conceptions, and the exalted ac- 
tions to which they give birth. Even inthe present world we 
are not absolute strangers to these ilustrious objects. Heaven 
is the native Country of all that is beautiful and magnificent. 
Virtue here exists in every beautiful, every noble, form. _What- 
ever is trifling, little, and low, is here precluded forever. Here 


are seen, and studied, the beauty of the Cherub, the dignity of 


the Seraph, and the greatness of the Archangel. Here, also, 
the Messiah presents, in a manner capable of being understood 
by sanctified minds, the excellence and glory of JEnovan; the 
effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness ; reflected, softened, and 
brought down to the comprehension of a limited understanding, 
All these objects, it is to be remembered, are seen in Heaven 
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by minds, invested with new powers of discernment; and with 
an equally new, as well as intense, delight in the contemplation 
_of the objects themselves. 

The Providence of God will become a still more glorious field 
of knowledge to the Righteous in the future world. 

The providence of God is the End, for which the Creation 
exists. Creation is merely a collection of means; immensely 
magnificent indeed; an astonishing display of contrivance; a 
sublime proof of almighty agency; but by itself inexplicable, 
and useless. In providence, worlds do not barely exist; but 
operate to desirable purposes, and become the means of created 
wisdom, virtue, and happiness. In providence, minds do not 
barely possess being; but understand, design, act, love, and 
enjoy. Here the reasons are found, why such beings have ex- 
isted in such places, times, and circumstances; and were en- 
dued with such powers and faculties. Here, also, is seen the 
government of God, exerted over them; and the wisdom and 
goodness, employed in his various dispensations. Providence, 
therefore, is the fairest and best display of Infinite perfection. 

In this world we are children, standing on the bank of a 
mighty river. Casting our eyes upward, and downward, along 
the channel, we discern various windings of its current; and 
perceive, that it is now visible, now obscure, and now entirely 
hidden from our view. But, being far removed from the foun- 
tains whence it springs, and from the ocean into which it is 
emptied, we are unable to form any conceptions of the beauty, 
usefulness, or grandeur, of its progress. Lost in perplexity and 
ignorance, we gaze, wonder, and despond. In this situation a 
messenger from Heaven comes to our relief, with authentic 
information of its nature, its course, and its end; conducts us 
backward to the fountains, and leads us forward to the ocean. 

This river is the earthly system of providence: the Bible is 
the celestial messenger: and Heaven is the ocean in which all 
preceding dispensations find their end. 

In that glorious world, no Revelation will be needed to illu. 
mine the thoughts of its inhabitants concerning the Divine ad- 
ministrations. While they were here below; they thought as 
children, they spake as children, and they reasoned as children ; 
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but now they have become men; and have left behind them all 
their childish imperfections. Once they knew in part; now they 
know even as they also are known. Possessed of superior vision, 
the eye will, here, with a direct and undeceiving survey, trace 
from the beginning the glorious dispensations of its Creator to- 
wards the various inhabitants of his boundless empire; will see 
them rise from little fountains; and, enlarging by continual ad- 
ditions, become mighty rivers. In all their progress, they will 
see good, both moral and natural, produced without intermission, 
and increasing without end: while the glory of the Uncreated 
Mind, dawning on the original darkness with a beautiful lustre, 
shines perpetually more and more unto the perfect day. 

Here God will be seen as he is. Here, also, he will, ina sense, be 
all that is seen. In his presence created glory will fade, and be 
forgotten. 

In Heaven ihe mysteries of the present world will be finished. 
Every being and event will appear to have been known, and 
_ chosen, from the beginning, and to have been a proper part of a 
perfect system. It will be seen, that nothing was defective, and 
nothing superfluous ; that sparrows fell to the ground, and that 
the hairs of our heads were numbered, according to the dictates 
of Infinite Wisdom. In a word, reasons of sufficient importance 
will be disclosed, why every thing was as it has actually been; 
and why the universe was not formed of different materials, or 
conducted in a different manner. 

In the Intelligent Kingdom, particularly, will these delightful 
chings be eminently visible. The knowledge, virtues, and ac- 
tions, of Saints and Angels, will be the fairest images, the bright- 
est copies, of supreme perfection ; a resemblance, which, through 
age, succeeding age, will become more beautiful, more lovely, 
more divine. With the improvement of their excellence wil! 
his providence towards them exactly correspond; and, as ‘their 
character becomes more exalted, his dispensations will assume a 
continually increasing splendour. The character of agreat and 
wise Prince is most effectually learned from the wisdom of his laws ; 
the arrangement of his officers and their employments ; the mag- 
nificence of his court ; the mildness and equity of his government ; 
and the high honour, voluntarily rendered to him by all his sub- 
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jects. Thus the character of Jexovan will be seen in the glory of 
his residence ; the dignity and virtue of those who surround his 
throne ; the wisdom of their destination, offices, and employ- 
ments ; their reverence for his perfections; their devotion to his 
service ; the rewards, which they receive from his hand; and, 
particularly, in the characteristical nature of his government, 
by which all things will improve, refine, and brighten, for ever. 
This knowledge of the Righteous, in Heaven, will be extensive- 
ly acquired by Contemplation. For this employment they will be 
most happily fitted by the superior vigour of their minds; by 
the vastness of the field opened to their view; by the delight-— 
ful nature of the objects, which it contains; and by the endless 
opportunities, furnished for it in the progress of duration. 

What they will acquire from this source, their mutual Commum- 
cations will mightily enlarge. The different generations of the 
Righteous will unfold to each other those providential dispensa- 
tions of God to his Church, of which they have severally been 
witnesses; their own difficulties, and temptations; their faith, 
and hope; their perseverance, and triumph; together with all 
the manifestations of mercy, which they received in the present 
world. Into these things, Angels, also, will desire to look: for 
they will discern by means of the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God. From them will men, in their turn, learn with transport 
the dispensations of God in the Heavenly world throughout all 
its past ages. In this manner will the eye behold the events of 
all preceding periods, brought together from every part of the 
universe, concentered in one luminous point, and formed into an 
image, intense, exact, and beautiful, beyond imagination. 

Christ is the light of Heaven, as well as of the present world. 
He has taught us, that he will feed his followers, and lead them 
to living fountains of waters. He will furnish them with that 
knowledge, which is the true food of the mind ; and, to slake their 
thirst for improvement, will lead them to the fountains of eter- 
nal wisdom, from which they shall drink for ever. The perfec- 
tions, and pleasure, of the Uncreated Mind he will eternally un- 
fold; and direct them, throughout all the ages of Heaven, in the 
paths of truth, virtue, and enjoyment. The Instructor will be 
their Saviour. The disciples will be those, whom he has re- 
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deemed from perdition with his own precious blood. Think 
what must be the instructions of such a Teacher; what the im- 
provement of such disciples ! 

It ought to be added, that in Heaven, Testimony will pocnconiness 
assume its proper character. Safe from error and incapable of 
deceit, perfectly exact and completely adequate, it will command 
assent equally with demonstration. Distrust, the wall of parti- 
tion between Intelligent beings, will be finally broken down; 
and Confidence, unmingled and unalloyed, will resume its place. 
What a history will this testimony unfold! It will be the histo- 
ry of virtuous minds; of angels; of the Repermea; of Jeno- 
van; of Aes boundless wisdom and beneficence ; of their virtue 
and nalya wens 

2. Another Employment of the et teatie will be TO GLORIFY 
Gop. 

Under the preceding head it hid been observed, that in the 
natural and moral creation, and in the system of providence, 
God will, in a. sense, be all that will be known, and that the in- 
telligence, virtue, and enjoyment, of the Heavenly world will be 
an immense, and endlessly varied, display of Divine perfection. 
It was also observed, that God will be seen as he is. 

With these views of his character, the Heavenly inhabitants 
will render to Him supreme and unmingled reverence. He will 
appear in his proper character, infinitely great and majestic, but 
divested of all those terrors, amid which he has so often mani- 
fested himself in the present world. He will no longer have 
his way in the whirlwind, and in the storm; nor be surrounded 
by a flame of devouring fire. These were manifestations made 
to sinners; and will never be repeated in the Heavenly world. 
That fear of the Lord which is wisdom ; that fear of the Lord 
which rs a fountain of life ; will rise spontaneously, and delight- 
fully, in every mind, when it fixes its eye on the greatness, and 
purity, of Jenovau ; at once infinitely awful and lovely: while 
the fear, which bringeth into bondage, will by perfect love be casi 
out for ever. This reverence is a delightful, and exalted, emo- 


tion; an ennobling exercise of piety ; and the proper regard of 


a virtuous creature toward the majesty, and purity, of his Crea- 
tor. 
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They will also render to God, supreme Admiration. 

In all the works of creation and providence, it will be their 
everlasting employment to trace, with a scrutinizing eye, the 
manifestations of Divine wisdom. This attribute they will find 
exhibited in the endless multitude of beings, and events ; their 
attributes, and their operations ; the fitness of each to its place, 
and purpose; their perfection, as parts of a mighty whole ; the 
symmetry, with which they are arranged; the skill, with which 
they are directed ; the greatness and glory of*the end, to which 
all are destined; and the perfection of the manner, in which it 
is accomplished. The field of study is immense ; the investiga- 
tion will be eternal; and at every step, their admiration will rise 
higher, and higher, without end. : 

Another exercise of these happy beings towards their Crea- 
tor will be supreme Love. 

Their benevolence towards God will be supreme, as being the 
Sum of all existence; compared with which the creatures, whom 
he has made, are nothing. To his glory, and the prosperity of 
his designs, their good-will will occupy all the heart, and all the 
soul, and all the strength, andall the understanding. They will 
regard him with unlimited complacency, as the Being, in whom 
exists, and operates, and shines, whatever consummate virtue 
can approve and love. They will render to him intense, and 
unmingled, gratitude, as the source of boundless good to a bound- 
less multitude of beings : good, felt by each, in his own bosom, 
with astonishment and rapture. 

Equally entire will be the Confidence, exercised by the celes- 
tial inhabitants towards the Author of their blessings. 

The truth of God will there be seen to be as the great mountains ; 
and his word for ever settled in Heaven. The soul will rest on 
the faithfulness.of its Maker as the Rock of ages, and on the 
mercy of its Redeemer, as the corner-sione laid in Zion; the 
sure foundation, tried and precious. ‘The Object will be perfect : 
the confidence will be entire. | 

In a former discourse concerning the Nature of Evangelical 
Faith, or Confidence, 1 have remarked, that there seems not to 
be, in the nature of things, any science, properly so called, of 
the character of spirits, beside that, which is possessed by the 
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Infinite Mind. It is the prerogative of Omniscience to look di- 
rectly upon the hearts of spiritual beings, and to see the nature 
of their thoughts, as they exist. Created minds learn the cha- 
racter of cach other by experience. When they uniformly 
speak truth; they are believed to be characteristically sincere. 
When they uniformly exhibit faithfulness ; they become charac- 
teristically objects of confidences In the same manner they 
learn the character of the Creator. Lainie 

The mysteries,’ which in this world have jvergleilac their 
views concerning the dispensations and character of God, will 
there be finished by a complete disclosure of their nature, ten- 
dencies, and ends. It will there be clearly discerned, that in 
every case God proposed, and accomplished, that; which was 
fittest to be done; that, which, in the possession of clear, un- 
prejudiced, unerring views, their own minds pronounce to be 
worthy of the Universal Ruler. This conviction will preclude 
every doubt, evety fear, concerning his future dispensations. 
The-perfection of the past will be admitted without a question, 
as complete evidence of the perfection of the future. The soul, 
therefore, will cheerfully yield itself with implicit confidence to 
the guidance and conduct of its Creator throughout the never- 
sieht progress of duration. 

To the strength, and growth, of this emotion, (than which 
none is more delightful, more excellent, or more improving,) the 
daily administration of the Heavenly system of providence will 
mightily contribute. The emanations of forgiving, redeeming, 
and sanctifying love, and the smiles of infinite complacency, will. 
on the one hand, warm their hearts with a gratitude; and on 
the other, invigorate, and enrapture, a confidence; forbidden 
by no law, confined by no bounds, and capable of no excess. 

From all these views, and emotions, in the minds of the Hea- 
venly inhabitants, will flow their everlasting Praise. 

The praise of the mind, as every one will easily see, who 
reads with attention the various songs, contained in the Scrip- 
tures, is formed by the combination, and exercise, of the attri- 
butes, which I have mentioned. Of this the praise of the lips is 
only the expression. ‘To the Omniscient, it is obvious, no ex- 
ternal worship can be necessary. The eye, which looks inte 
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the mind with an intuitive view, sees inthe union of just thoughts, 
and virtuous affections, particularly in the combined efforts of 
piety to glorify its Author, an altar erected, and an oblation 
made, of the purest incense, and the sweetest of all perfumes. 
This offering is, however, perceptible to no other being. The 
ends, for which external religious services are enjoined, are to 
make powerful impressions on the mind of the worshipper; and 
to awaken powerful sympathy, and increase devotion, in many 
minds by participation. For these ends, it is presumed, it ex- 
ists in every world, where religious worship exists; and will 
unquestionably hold a distinguished place in Heaven. There, 
the Scriptures teach us, united praise will be offered up to God 
throughout the ages of eternity. This was the peculiar worship 
of Paradise. It is the peculiar worship of Heaven. 

. With immediate reference to this religious employment, the 
followers of Christ are said to be made by him Priests unto God. 
Every. glorified spirit will there be a divinely commissioned 
Minister of Religion; whose proper business it will be to offer 
this pure and fragrant oblation for ever. The glorious charac- 
ter of God; a forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying God; his 


- wonderful works of creation, and the astonishing dispensations. 


of his eternal providence, will intensely occupy, and delightfully 
engross, the minds of these happy beings. In the celebration 
of these, the first of all, themes will the souls, and voices, and 
harps, of the Heavenly inhabitants unite with harmony and 
transport. The four Living Ones, the four and twenty Elders, 
the innumerable company of Angels, and the great multitude, 
which no man can number, of all nations, kindreds, and tongues, 
will mutually kindle with devotion and ecstacy, while they re- 
sound the everlasting song; Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 


mighty, who was, and is, and is to come! Amen. Blessing, and 


Glory, and Honour, and Power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 

Throne and unto the Lamb for ever and ever! 

_ From the same views and affections will spring the Active ser- 

vice, which the Redeemed will render to God in the future world. 
Heaven is styled the Temple of God; (Rev. vii. 15,) to denote 

the character of its inhabitants as pellis all virtuous, and their 
AV ofieV slo RO | | 
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employments as being all sacred. In this Temple, it is said, 
they serve God religiously day and night; to denote, that, how- 
ever they may be employed, their minds are in a perpetual state 
of devotion. Wherever they are, piety is their predominating 
character. Still, the Scriptures plainly appear to teach us, that 
their employments are not — those, which are’ er in 
the word worship. | | 
The Redeemed are made Kings, as well as meen unto Goa; 
and will reign with Him for ever and ever. | Ti 
In the sentence of approbation, pronounced upon them imme- 
diately after death, it is declared, that they shall be Rulers 
over many things, as well as, that they shall enter into the joy of 
their Lord. They have overcome, and according to the promise 
of Christ, will set with him in his Throne, even as he overcame, 
and is set down with his Father in his Throne. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist concerning the exact meaning of these 
declarations, there will, I presume, be no doubt concerning 
their general import. That they indicate high dignity of cha- 
racter, station, and employment, will not, r think, regina op a dis- 
pute. | i 
In the Universe, the immense Kingdom of Jenovaun, order, in 
the perfect sense, extends from the Infinite Ruler through all 
the gradations of virtuous beings, down to the humblest of its in- 
habitants. In such an Empire, the services, necessary to this — 
order, and the accomplishment of the purposes for which it is esta- 
blished, are of necessity endless in their multitude, and sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to furnish his own part to every virtuous be- 
ing. For this part each individual was formed, and destined ; 
and both his faculties, and attainments, were directed by the 
- Divine prescience so, as to qualify him to act, in it, in a better 
manner than any other being. Thus no individual will be use- 
less, forgotten, or unemployed. Every one will labour. in his 
own place, and will perform the duties of that i in _ ina 
piest manner. Saha) 
The system fills immensity, and endures” elke eternity. 
The plans, persons, faculties, attributes, and employments, are 
fitted by supreme wisdom to the extent of the system. Ample 
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room, therefore, is here furnished for the operations of every 
virtuous being; a boundless scope for every endowment, acqui- 
sition, and effort. 

In this vast Kingdom, the Redeemed will fill the honourable 
stations, indicated by the passages quoted above, and by the 
character delineated in the preceding discourse; and will be 
designated to employments of superlative honour and_ glory. 
They are sons, and Kings, and Priests, to God the Father. They 
are Brethren of Christ, and joint-heirs with him to. the. Heavenly 
inheritance. Angels are their fellow-servants, and of their Bre- 
thren. They will, therefore, be united with Angels in the mag- 
nificent. employments, which I have attributed to them in the se- 
cond discourse concerning these illustrious beings. 

Of the happy agents, who are thus employed, it is to be ob- 
served, that many, who are now last, and humblest, in the me- 
diatorial Kingdom, will then be exalted to stations of peculiar 
distinction: as those angels, who kept not their first estate, will 
become the last, and lowest, of all Intelligent creatures. The 
‘meek and humble virtues will then rise to their own proper es- 
timation ; and, while they shine with their inherent lustre and 
beauty, will be seen, and acknowledged, as copies, pre-eminent- 
ly lovely, of the meek and lowly Redeemer. 

In the exercise of these offices there will be no emulation, 
jealousy, nor hatred. The system will be planned by God him- 
self; and acknowledged with reverence and delight as his per- 
fect work. In it, wisdom will be displayed, and goodness ope- 
rate, without limits... The single employment will be to do good, 
and glorify its Author. 

3. Another. Employment of the Redeemed will. be to befriend 
each other. 

_ Heaven is the wnaid of friendship; of friendship unmingled, 
ardent, and entire. The disinterested love of the Gospel dwells 
here in every bosom. Selfishness, since the ejection of the 
fallen Angels from these delightful regions, has been here un- 
known and unheard of, except in the melancholy tidings, which 
have reached the happy inhabitants, of its deplorable effects on 
our apostate world. Here, every individual in the strictest sense 
fulfils the second great command of the Moral Law; and lite- 
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rally loves his neighbour as himself. No private, separate in- 
terest is even proposed. A common good is announced by the 
voice of God ; so great, as to comprise all individual happiness ; 
so arranged, as to furnish every one his proper portion, the part 
which he is to fulfil, and the means by which he is to aet init 
with absolute efficacy ; and so noble, as to fix every eye, en- 
gross every heart, and summon every effort. It is a good, in- 
volving not only all that can be acquired, but all that can be 
wished, all that can exist. This great truth is, also, admitted 
with perfect confidence by every celestial mind. Every in- 
dividual completely realizes the import, and the truth, of that 
glorious declaration of Christ, the foundation of all pure and 
lasting good whether personal or social; Jf is more blessed to 
give, than to receive. Under its influence, all the hearts and 
hands, all the mighty faculties and unwearied efforts, of the Hea- 
venly inhabitants are completely occupied in doing good. To 
what a mass must this good arise, where the work is carried on 
by saints and angels, in the great field of Heaven, pon win 
the endless ages of duration! 

As there are here no separate interests, and no selfish affec- 
tions; there can of course be no jealousy, hatred, nor conten- 
tion. Every individual will feel, that his own place and portion 
are contrived by the wisdom which cannot err, and the love 
which cannot injure; that they are necessary and desirable 
parts of a perfect system of good; that no other being could so 
well fill the station which he occupies; and that he could not so 
well fill any other station. In a word, he will see, that, had the 
whole arrangement of providence been left to his own choice, 
he should have chosen exactly what God has chosen for him. 
All his wishes therefore, all his views, will be satisfied. — 

Thus, wherever the mind roves through the immense regions 
of Heaven, it will find, among all its innumerable millions, not 
an enemy, not a stranger, not an indifferent heart; not a reserv- 
ed bosom. Disguise, here, and even concealment, will be un- 
known. ‘The soul will have no interests to concéal, no thoughts 
to disguise. A window will be opened in every breast; and 
show to every passing eye the rich and Meee utitul furniture 
within. serael? 
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_ Inthis world of depravity, where the man, who knew it bet- 
ter than any other, speaking with the voice of i inspiration, could 
say, and say with obvious propriety, 4 faithful man who can 
find? A few friends, nay, even one is regarded as an invalua- 
‘ble treasure. In that world, all will be friends; and the soul 
will, like the happy regions in which it dwells, contain ample 
room for the admission of all. 

At the same time, this friendship will endure for ever. No 
degeneracy will awaken alarm and distrust; no alienation chill 
the heart; no treachery pierce the soul with anguish. No pa- 
rent will mourn over an apostate child; and no child over a 
profligate parent. No brothers, ‘nor sisters, will be wrung with 
agony by the defection, and corruption, of those, who, inex- 
pressibly endeared to them in this world by the tender ties of 
nature, and the superior attachments of the Gospel, have here 
walked with them side by side in the path of life, and have at 
length become their happy companions in the world of Glory. 
Husbands and wives, also, here mutually and singularly belov- 
ed, will there be united, not indeed in their former earthly rela- 
tion, but in a friendship far more delightful, and, wafted onward 
by the stream of ages without a sigh, without a fear, will be- 
come, in each other’s eyes, more and more excellent, amiable, 
and endeared, for ever. That the Redeemed, who have been 

_known to each other in the present world, will be mutually 
known in Heaven, I have shown in a former discourse. That 
this knowledge will prove the means of mutual happiness, cannot 
be doubted. At the same time it is to be remembered, that 
their characters, universally excellent, their stations universally 
honourable, and their employments, universally useful, will 
be endlessly diversified; so as to present to every eye worth, 
beauty, and glory, in forms always peculiar, and with loveliness 
always new. 

Of the several ingredients, which constitute this happiness of 

the Redeemed, and which have been mentioned in these dis- 
‘courses, it is to be universally observed, that they will be con- 
tanually progressive towards higher and higher perfection. Con- 
~ cerning Him, whose name is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, and the Prince of 
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peace, itis declared, that of the increase of his Government, and of 
his peace, there shall be no end. ‘The word, government, here 
denotes the administration itself, and the displays which it in- 
volves of the greatness, wisdom, and goodness, of the Ruler. 
Peace often denotes in the Scriptures prosperity ; and here in- 
tends the whole happiness of his subjects. Their residence, 
their bodies, their minds, their knowledge, their virtue, their 
stations, their employments, and their enjoyments, will form a 
system of glory, and of good, refining, brightening, and ascend- 
ing for ever. Their possessions will be rapturous, their pros-— 
pects will be ecstatic. 

To the eye of man, the sun appears a pure light ; a mass of 
unmingled glory. Were we to ascend witha continual flight 
towards this luminary, and. could, like the eagle, gaze directly 
on its lustre; we should in our progress behold its greatness 
continually enlarge, and its splendour become every moment 
more intense. As we rose through the heavens, we should see a 
— little orb changing, gradually, into a great world; and, as we 
advanced nearer and nearer, should behold it expanding every 
way, until all that was before us became an universe of exces- 
sive and immeasurable glory. Thus the Heavenly inhabitant will, 
at the commencement of his happy existence, see the Divine 
system filled with magnificence and splendour, and. arrayed in 
glory and beauty; and, as he advances onward through the 
successive periods of duration, will behold all things more utd 
more luminous, transporting, and sun-like, for ever. Ni 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


ProverRBs vill. 6. 


erga t for fait speak of excellent things; and the opening of my 
lips shall be right things. 


Ina long series of discourses I have now gone through a Sys- 
tem of Theology. I have considered the Existence, Character, 
Decrees, and Works, of God; the Creation, and Primitive state 
of Man; his Apostasy, and Condemnation; the state of Human 
Depravity, and the Impossibility of Justification by our own Right- 
eousness. Ihave inquired at length into the Character of Christ ; 
the Offices which He sustains as Mediator; the Justification, 
which we obtain by his Righteousness, and the Faith, by means of 
which we are justified ; the Character of the Holy Spirit ;° his 
Agency in our Regeneration, the Nature and Necessity of that 
work, its Antecedents, Attendants, Consequents, and Evidences ; 
the Law of God, the principal Precepts into which it is distributed, 
and the' principal Duties which they require ; the Nature of our 
Inability to obey the Law, and the Manner of our Restoration to 
Obedience. I have also discussed the Means of Grace; and ex- 
hibited a view of the Church, its Officers, and Duties. Finally, 1 
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have examined the Nature of Death, and its Consequences ; par- 


ticularly the Resurrection, the dade raenhs and the Retributions of 


the Righteous and the Wicked. ion 


Thus have I brought my original i po a terminations » urn 
a natural and proper close of the whole, I propose to make. 


some general remarks on this great vii in the following dis- 
course. in 
In the Text, Mankind are ‘aaméaihaaed to ae to the things, 


spoken by the Wisdom of God, because they are right and excel- 
lent things. So far as the present purpose.is concerned, it is. of 


no consequence whether we suppose these. things to be spoken 
by the Wisdom of God, literally understood ; or by Curist, else- 
where called the Wisdom of God, and generally, and in my view. 
justly, considered as speaking throughout this chapter. The 
things, here referred to, are the things, contained in the Serip- 
tures. All these were spoken by the Wisdom of. God... All, 


also, were spoken by the Spirit of Christ, who inspired. alike the. 


_ Writers ofthe Old and the New, Testament. . Hence the Old. 
~ Testament is called tae iets and the New, the aseeh of 
Christ. (See Col. ; owe 2 Cor. iv. 4.) 

These things are in — text said to be right and excellent. ares 
attempt has been made, in the progress of these discourses, to 
exhibit the most important. of these things in a. regular scheme 
to the view of. this audience. It has been my design to exhibit 
them as they are actually contained in the Scriptures; and to 
let the sacred volume speak its own language..; This. design J 
have watchfully pursued ; and, I hope, faithfully, There was 
a period in my life, at. which I) regarded. human. systems | of 
Theclogy. with more reverence, than I.can now justify; and 
much more than 1 am willing should be rendered to my own. 
Let God be true, but every man who wilfully contradicts his de- 
clarations, « liar. nian iil 

In. studying the Scriptures, to np it as a. Theoletiogls em- 
ployment, those, who hear me, know I have for a.long time been 
ina great degree necessarily confined by the peculiar state, of 
my eyes, I have found no small difficulty in permitting them. to 
speak for themselves. I have found texts. in,them, in various 
instances thwarting opinions, which I had entertained, .with lit- 
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tle or no suspicion, that they could be erroneous. Such opi- 
nions by an authority, which I durst not opjose, I have been 
compelled to give up. Whether I have adopted better in their 
place is yet to be determined. One consideration furnishes me 
with a satisfactory hope, that what I have taught is, substantial- 
ly at least, the Truth of God. It is this: the system, contained 
in these discourses, is in substance the same with that, which is 
found in almost every Protestant Creed, and Confession of 
Faith; and with the scheme, adopted in every age by that part 
of the Christian Church, which has gained every where the ap- 
propriate name of Orthodox. There is another consideration, 
from which I derive a similar hope. It is the system, under the 
preaching of which, almost exclusively, the religion of the heart, 
whose genuineness is proved by its Evangelical fruits, has re- 
vived, prevailed, and prospered. I will therefore, for the pre- 
sent occasion only, assume it as granted, that it is, in substance, 
the system of the Scriptures; and is, therefore, formed of the 
right and excellent things, mentioned in the text.. Regarded in _ 
this manner, it furnishes a just foundation for the following 


REMARKS. 


I. How superior és the system of Divine Truth, contained in the 
Scriptures, as exhibited in this manner, to the ch schemes of 
Philosophy. | 

The ancient Philosophers, with scarcely an exception, and in 
my view without one, were Polytheists; Sceptics, or Atheists. 
When they speak of God in the singular number, they either in- 
tend the Gods universally, or the chief of them; not the one liv- 
ing and true God, made known in the Scriptures, and now ac- 
knowledged without a question by the Christian world. The 
miserable consequences of both Atheism and Polytheism have 
heretofore been summarily stated in these discourses; and have 
been so amply presented to us by the page of History, as to sa- 
tisfy the doubts of all incredulity which does not proceed from 
choice. These Gods of Philosophy were all finite beings, uni- 
versally limited in their attributes and operations. All of them, 
also, were deeply tinctured with the folly, and vice, % men. 

Vor. V. 70 
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Not a virtuous being was found among them : not one, of a con- 
nection with whom; a Christian, nay, even a sober man, would 
not have been ashamed. At the same time, they were engaged 
in continued hostilities against each other. ‘They were indeed 
immortal; but were universally born as men are ; were govern- 
ed by the same selfish views ; pursued similar employments ; 
and derived their happiness from similar sources, The Gods 
of Epicurus found their enjoyment in apathy, wm and 
ambrosia. 

Some of these Philsawpeees: when shay spoke of God in eles 
singular number, taught, that his substance was fire ; some, that 
He was a obi bil of the four elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water; some, that the Sun was God; others, that God was the - 
Soul of the world, animating it as the human soul the human 
body ; some, that the vo rav, or the universe, was God, and that 
all things are only parts, or branches, of this Universal Being : 
every thing, which we see, being supposed by them to partake © 
_ alike of the Divine nature, and to be literally a part of God. 

- This as you know, was afterwards the doctrine of Spinosa, Ze- . 
no declared Ether to be God; and Chrysippus, Heaven. Mar- 
cus Antoninus addresses a prayer to the World. Seneca declares 
men to be fellows, or companions, and members, of God.  Epicte- 
tus, also, advises persons, when they are feeding, or exercising, 
to consider that zt is a God, whom they feed, and whom they exer- 
cise. Many sects of them, also, held 0s there were two seta 
cipal Gods ; the one good, the other evil. | ; 
~ Concerning the Origin of the World they seem ‘Mibooulie to 
have held the doctrine, that Matter was the Eternal. Some of 
them supposed, that the’ beings in it were made by a Divine pow- 
er, which they denoted: by the name Anpuspyos. Epicurus, and 
his followers, taught, that all things owed their present state of 
existence to the casual aggregation of atoms. Others supposed 
them to have existed in an eternal series. Others, still, attribut- 
ed their existence to destiny, fate, or necessity. None of them, 
so faras I have observed, considered the Universe as created 
by the power of God. 2 iis. lives _ 

Of Providence their apprehensions were pain various and 
imperfect. Some of them, as the Epicureans and others, abso- 
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lutely denied, that God governed the world. at all. Others sup- 
posed, that an imperfect and limited providence, parted into 
shares among all the Gods, was exercised, within their respec- 
tive limits, by them all; but more extensively by the being, 
whom they considered as supreme, than by the rest. In this su- 
perintendence of earthly objects they were! considered as often 
opposing each other, and as engaged, at times, in mutual abuse, 
and violent contentions. The providence, actually exerted, 
some’ Philosophers supposed to be confined to Heaven, and inno 
respect concerned with the affairs of men. Those, who believ- 
ed providence to be extended to this world, with very few ex- 
ceptions considered it as employed about its great and general 
concerns only ; and denied, wholly, its interference with those of 
individuals. Some of them, indeed, imagined, that the Gods 


were sometimes curious about individuals; and suspected, that 


they might, in some instances, superintend the great affairs of 


great and distinguished men. ' But almost all of them appear to 


have supposed, that the allotments of mankind are parcelled 
out, and that the good and evil, which they experience, are de- 
termined, by fortune, necessity, chance, or fate. 

- Moral good almost every one of them considered as pe Sy by 
every man for himself; and not at all by theGods. Cicero, speak- 
ing in the person of Cotta, says, “« The gifts of fortune are to be 
asked of God; but a man is to expect wisdom only from him- 
self:? and this he declares to be the judgment of all mankind. 
«¢ Who,” he asks, ‘ ever gave thanks to the Gods ‘for being a 
good man??? Accordingly, many of the ancient Philosophers 
considered the wise man as being independent of the gods; and, 
in some respects, even as their superior. 

Their views concerning the origin of evil were idle, and inde- 
fensible. Some of them supposed it to be derived from pollu- 
tion, acquired in a pre-existing state: a scheme demanding the 
same explanation, as its existence in the present state. Others 
attributed it to the connection of the soul with the body : suppos- 
ing matter to be the seat of moral turpitude. Others ascribed 
it to the evil deity ; who, as they imagined, had sufficient powet 
to bring it into existence, in spite of the good one. 

Equally delusive and unfounded were their apprehensions 
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concerning the manner of expiating sin, and cleansing. the soul 
from its pollution. Socrates, with a vigour of investigation un- 
precedented, and unrivalled, in the annals of Philosophy, adyane- 
ed so far, as to doubt whether it were possible for God to forgive 
sin. Generally, they taught that the safest way was for all 
men to adopt the religious system of their Ancestors, and. to 
rely on the established modes of expiation.. These. were. sacri- 
Jices, oblations, prayers, penance, processions, pilgrimages, and ab- 
lutions. Their ideas of reformation seem rarely to have extend- 
ed so far, and never farther, than common sobriety and decency 
of manners. Virtue, in the proper, and evangelical sense, they 
plainly did not understand. Some. of them, as I have heretofore 
observed, declared ambition, or the love of glory, to be virtue; 
some the external observance of their religious ritual. Some 
placed it in imbibing one, and some in adopting another, scheme 
of Philosophy, or what they were. pleased to call wisdom. 
Some supposed it to consist in courage. Others believed it’ 
to be that Amor patrie, which prompted the inhabitants of one 
country to carry fire and sword, death and panes into 
another. | 

Their views concerning the Worship of God were ss mandentalis: 
gross. Almost universally they supported the existing worship. 
This, as you know, was composed of a multitude of unmeaning 
superstitions, of human sacrifices, making voluntary incisions in 
ihe flesh of the worshippers, the ravings of a. temporary onthe 
and the practice of unlimited pollution. 

Lhe Morals of these men were even more unsound, than set 
religion. .A great part of them permitted fraud,. falsehood, war 
undertaken for conquest or glory, profaneness, anger, ,revenge, 
filial impiety, parental unkindness, unlimited lewdness, unlimit- 
ed pride, ambition, and suicide. . Of all these doctrines, taken 
together, itis to be observed, that they never made.a single 
good man; nor would they, if they were now to be embraced 
wal the whole heart, and to control absolutely the whole life, 
constitute the subject of them. a virtuous or Sane 
being. i " avbat 

Concerning a future state their ‘aenidiain were dnslaadele 
lame. A multitude of them denied sucha state... The Stoves, 
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and Epicureans, who encountered Paul at Athens, mocked him ; 
and styled hima babbler, because he preached to them Jesus, 
and the avacracis, or future state. Of those, who did not deny 
it, some doubted; others conjectured; and others, still, faintly 
and waveringly believed it. The views, which they formed 
concerning it, particularly concerning its enjoyments, were very 
gross. Generally, the rewards, which they assigned to the vir- 
tuous, were the gratifications, usually coveted in the present 
life, stripped of the inconveniences, which attend them here. 
Pleasant fields, and fine weather, songs and garlands, nectar and 
ambrosia were the entertainments of their Elysium. As they knew 
not what virtue was, it is not wonderful, that they could not de- 
vise proper enjoyments for the virtuous. 

How immense is the distance between these things, and the 
system of religious truth, which you have here been taught from 
the Seriptures.. Here, as the foundation, on which the system is 
erected, you find exhibited the self-existent, eternal, immutable, 
almighty, omniscient, and omnipresent, JEHovan ; infinitely wise, 
just, good, merciful, faithful, and true; the Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, and Ruler, of the universe; by whose command all 
things came into existence ; by whose hand all are preserved, | 
governed, and blessed; to whom all Intelligent creatures are 
accountable; and by whom all will be judged according to their 
works. ‘The Law, by which this glorious Being rules the crea- 
tures, whom he has made, you have seen to be perfect; divine- 
ly excellent in its nature, and infinitely desirable in its design. 
You have seen man, originally possessed of spotless purity, 
apostatizing from his Maker in the very same manner, in which 
we daily apostatize ; coveting natural good, which he could not 
lawfully possess; and, forgetful, for a time, of his duty to God, 
yielding himself up to the wish for the prohibited enjoyment. 
Condemned for this transgression by the sentence of the law 
which he had broken, it became impossible for him to be justi- 
fied by his own works, or to be restored to the favour of Him, 
whois of purer eyes than to behold imgquwiy. In this situation, 
you have seen the Son of God descend from Heaven; become « 
substitute for man ; expiate his sins on the cross ; and, re-ascend- 
ing to Heaven, intercede for his deliverance. The way for his 
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justification is thus completely opened. But man, too obstinate 
a sinner to embrace even these means of life, would be ruined, 
if he were left here. Accordingly, you have seen THE Spirit 
or Trurs enter this world on the professed design of renewing 
the soul, and infusing into it a disposition to return to God and 
its duty. The change you have seen to be essential; the very 
change which he needed to experience; an actual renovation; 
a resumption of the character, which he had lost. By the same 
Divine Guardian he is conducted, also, through the manifold dan- 
gers, and difficulties, which in this world continually arrest even 
Christians themselves: and under this conduct, he is enabled, 
notwithstanding -all his ignorance and folly, temptations and 
enemies, to persist in the progress, which he has nappa weg 
and finally to obtain the promised reward. 

You have heard the Law of God explained throughout all its 
most important precepts; and have seen it require every human 
duty, and forbid every human ‘transgression, in thought, word, 
and action. You have seen the heart exhibited as the seat of 
both sin and holiness. The nature of that holiness, the virtue of 
the Scriptures, the moral character on which the omniscient Eye 
looks with complacency, has been presented to you as consist- 
ing in supreme love to God, and universal good-will to mankind ; 
as the energy of the soul, employed wholly in glorifying God, 
and doing good. The nature of sin, its opposite, has been ex- 
plained to you as consisting in a disposition to pursue, supremely 
and exclusively, a private, separate interest, ionpe to God, and 
hostile to his Intelligent creation. ) 

The Inability of man to obey this law, the subject of aren ex- 
tensive altercation, has been exhibited to you as consisting 
merely in the disposition, or inclination, of the mind; and the 
Means of renewing our ability to obey, have been shown to be 
Repentance towards God, and Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the rational, the indispensable, the only possible, means of this 
restoration. The Means, also, of obtaining these attributes, com- 
monly called the means of grace, have, it is believed, been set 
before you in such a light, together with the character, and duties, 
of those, by whom they are to be used, and of those, by whom they 
are to be administered, as to show their reality, divine appoint- 
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ment, and. indispensable subserviency to the ore pone of sal- 
vation. » 

Finally, you: hud been taught the. Notun of, Death, as an im- 
portant. part of the great Providential system; its wnmediate 
Consequences in the intermediate state of the soul; the Resurrec- 
tion; the Judgment ; the miserable end of the Wicked, ang the 
poston of the Righteous, beyond the grave. 

The schemes of Infidel Philosophy concerning these great, aus 
jects I have elsewhere exhibited; and have not time to repeat 
them here. | It will be sufficient fs the present occasion to ob- 
serve, that they have added nothing, which is material, to what 
was taught by the Ancient Philosophers, beside what they have 
borrowed from the Scriptures.. They have not, indeed, in 
many instances been Polytheists; and the Bible has compelled 
them to speak more decently concerning the Creator ; though, 
[ think, with less appearance of reverence, than many of their 
Predecessors. But their religion, and morals; so far as they. 
have proceeded from their own minds, have not been a whit 
more rational, more pure, or less deserving of severe animadver- 
sion, although perhaps somewhat more speciously taught, than 
those of the ancients. 

Compare now the systems, which I have summarily spread 
before you. How obvious, how universal, how incomprehensi- 
ble, is the difference between them! They set out, with Jexo- 
vaH at the head of one; and Jupiter, accompanied by the herd 
of Heathen gods and goddesses, at the head of the other. The 
distance between these two. objects of contemplation is kept up, 
so far as the nature of the several subjects is susceptible of it, 
throughout every succeeding part of the respective schemes. 
The character, the works, the Law, the government, the wor- 
ship, are in the one case, those of Jehovah; the Builder of the 
universe, the Infinite Ruler; the Judge of the quick and the 
dead; and the final Rewarder of the Righteous and the wicked. 
In the other, they are those of Jupiter; the son of Saturn; the 
brother of Neptune and Pluto; and the husband of Juno, his sis- 
ter; born in the island of Crete; dethroning his Father; sharing 
his empire with his brothers; the Father of a numerous race of 
gods and men; controled by fate; sustaining his own life by 
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levis azatified by the number, variety, and sade of his Bi 
fices: his character dependent and fluctuating: his government 
a succession of expedients and fetches. Prac both these 
schemes from the beginning to the end, and you will find these 


representations fair portraits of them both. The distinction be- 4 


tween them, which is formed by the different views, which they con- 
tain of the character of God, runs through every part of the two 
systems ; and cannot but be marked by a considerate eye in all 
the several branches. The scheme of providence; the views 
of virtue and vice; the means of restoration to the Divine fa- 
vour, of justification, and acceptance; the precepts of piety 
and morality ; the worship; the final Judgment; and the future 
state; are all suited, in the one case, to Jenovan; and, in the 
other, to Jupiter, united with the group of gods and goddesses. 

Il. We are here furnished with powerful evidence, that the Inti 
tures area Revelation from God. 

These different systems actually exist. One of them is actu- 
ally found in the Scriptures. The others are all professedly, as 
well as really, schemes of human Philosophy. For this dif- 
ference between them there is a cause. What is that cause? 

It is not superiority of native talents. This Infidels themselves . 
will acknowledge. There is not, so far as I know, any reason 
to. conclude, that any group of human beings have possessed 
greater native talents, than can be found among the learned 
Greeks and Romans. Besides, we find the same system, in sub- 
stance, exhibited by all the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. It certamly will not be pretended, that all these were 
superior to Homer and Aristotle, pote and Virgil, in original 
vigour of mind. ; 

It cannot be superiority of education. : 

The arts and sciences of the Greeks and Romans were certain- 
iy far more advanced than those of the Jews. On moral sub- 
jects, only, do they write like children; and teach doctrines, 
which children in this country, who are able to write at all, 
would be ashamed either to teach, or believe. On all other 
subjects they write like men; and like men of capacious and 


a oe " 
superior | ‘minds. Bren on moral subjects they" write in one | 
sense like men. The childish character they discover in “em- 
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bracing ‘these errors; while in defending them they manifest the 
utmost strength and sugenaty of the human Intellect. 


At the same time, David, Amos, Christ, Matthew, Mark, John, ! 
James, Peter, and Jude, were all uneducated Peasants; unpos- 
_ sessed of a single advantage of education, which is not enjoyed __ 


‘by the plainest, humblest people of this State ; and destitute of 
some, which they enjoy. 

It is not the advantage of prior Instruction, derived from men 
of superior minds ; whose wisdom, and sublime discoveries, they 
imbibed, and retailed, to succeeding generations. 

fadmit, that the Greeks were, toa considerable extent, oblig- 
ed to form their own philosophy on these subjects. But Moses, 
and Job, (whom I consider as the Author of the Book, which 
bears his name,) are the two earliest writers, whose works are 


now extant: and these men enter directly upon the subjects, in 


question, with the same clearness and precision, with the same 


purity and sublimity, which are found in those who followed — 


them. The same JeHovau reigns in their works ; ; the same 
scheme of creation and providence ; the same system of morals 
and religion; which prevail every where throughout the Scrip- 
tures. 

Should it be said, that Moses was educated in all the learning 
of the Egyptians; it is readily acknowledged. But it must be 
acknowledged also, that the Egyptians had no such doctrines, as 
these. The laws and government of the Egyptians appear to 
have been wise, and deserving of respect: while their religious 


“philosophy was puerile and contemptible. 


Should it be said, that the Persian and Hindoo writings are, 
in some instances, prior in time to those of Job and Moses ; I an- 
swer, that this is said gratuitously, without the least support 
from evidence. But, should it be granted, it will not at all af- 
fect the point in debate. The Brahminical and Persian systems 
‘are even more absurd and childish, than those of the Egyptians 
and Greeks. All of them contain some just and sublime doc- 
trines: but they are blended with such a mass of despicable 
rubbish, as to prove, on the one hand, the immeasurable supe- 
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riority of the Scriptural system to them all; and, on the other, 


that those, who have delivered the superior lear, of them to us, 


were not the discoverers of these just and sublime doctrines ; 
but received them, traditionarily, from ie it st communicat- 
ed to men of preceding ages. re 

It is here to be observed, that these Philosophers, of ‘every 
Country, and of every age, differed endlessly from each other, 


concerning those parts of their respective systems, which were 


of primary importance, as well-as concerning others. The two 
most important of all subjects of contemplation are Gop and the 
Supreme Good. Concerning the former of these, Varro, who pro- 
bably knew better than any other ancient, declares, that there 
were three hundred different opinions. In other words, there were 
three hundred different gods of the philosophy, with which he was 
acquainted. Concerning the latter, the diversities of opinions, 
among the same men, were, as he asserts, two hundred and 
eighty-eight. If they differed in this manner concerning these 
all-important objects ; it will be easily believed, that in forming 
a system, into every part of which these must enter as consti- 
- tuent materials, they must differ in a similar manner. Accord- 
ingly, they differ, contend, and contradict each other, with re- 
spect to almost every thing, which has been called philosophy. 
Nor is this discordance found in different sects of Philosophers 
only ; but in different members also of the same sect, and in 
different discourses of the same writer. , 

How opposite to all this is the appearance of the Seripineel® 


4 oe They were written, during the whole progress of fifteen centuries, 
Re with no considerable interval, except that between Malachi and 
Matthew ; and were, therefore, liable to all the diversities of 


opinion, which could be supposed to arise during this long pe- 
riod, in a single nation, from any source whatever. There were 
at least one hundred writers, and speakers, concerned in them, 
as teachers of Divine truth, They were of all classes of socie- 
ty, from the Prince to the Peasant. The modes, in which they 
wrote, may be considered as involving all those, in which men 
have thought it desirable to write, except such, as are professed- 
ly fictitious. ‘The states of society, and the spheres of life, in 
which the writers lived, and the occasions which called forth 
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their several compositions, were at least equally numerous, and — 
diverse. Still, an entire harmony runs through them all. Amos 

the herdsman, Matthew the toll- -gatherer, and John the fisherman, 

exhibit the same just, clear, extensive, pure, and exalted views 

of Divine subjects, the same religion, the same morality, and the 

same scheme of salvation, with those of Moses and Paul, not- 

withstanding all their learning, and those of Daniel and Isaiah, 

David and Solomon, notwithstanding the high rank, which they 

held in human society. 

It is further to be observed, that the Scriptural writers have 
taught all, which mankind at present know, concerning morals and 
religion. There is no rule of faith, and no rule of practice, 
known by men at the present time, and fairly defensible, which 
is not either expressly declared, or unquestionably implied, in 
the Scriptures. 

It cannot here be said, that these defects of Philosophy arose 
from the want of sufficient numbers, engaged in the pursuit of this 
great object ; or of sufficient zeal, industry, and exertion, on the 
part of those, who were engaged. ‘The number of men embark- 
ed in this pursuit was prodigious. Success in it was a source of 
distinction, coveted by Kings and Emperors. ‘The zeal, with 
which it was prosecuted, was accordingly intense; and the la- 
bours, employed in it, extended through a long succession of 
ages. eo 

For this mighty difference between the gt of Philosophy, 
and the system of the Scriptures, no Infidel has hitherto account- 


ed; and no rational account, it is presumed, can be given, not fae 
involving a cause, which, if adequate to the effect, will be more 


difficult of admission, more miraculous, than Inspiration. 
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Hear ! for [ will speak of excellent things ; and the opening of my 
lips shall be right things. : 


Ivy the preceding part of this discourse, after recapitulating the 
great subjects, adopted as parts of a Theological System in the 
series of sermons, then brought to a close, and making a few 
observations on the import of the text, I proceeded to make 
some general Remarks on the subject at large. 

In the first, J considered the superiority of the Moral Schere 
of the Scriptures, which I had so long been employed in unfolding 
to this audience, to the moral schemes of Philosophy. 

In the second, [ mentioned, that this view of Teeetogs) Farassle 
ed powerful evidence of the Revelation of the Scriptures. 

I shall now proceed to finish the discourse with two other 
remarks, which J had not then sufficient time to consider; and 
observe, 

Ill. How well does the Theology of the SeFisnfes merit the di- 
ligent investigation of every man, furnished with an enlightened 
education, bi ai 

tn periods, not long past, a great proportion of those, who 
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were ¢ liberally educated in this country, 
tainments in Theology as being of the 
completion of their literary character. N or the date very ‘dss 
tant, when the same views prevailed among the Protestant na- 
tions on the eastern side of the Atlantic. Many Laymen may © 
be. mentioned, whose theological acquisitions would have highly 
adorned the desk ; and might justly have been coveted by Cler- 
gymen of distinguished reputation. It is hoped that the spirit 
which gave birth to these attainments is reviving. 

But it must be confessed, that for a considerable period the 
disposition to become versed in Theology has declined; and 
for a period of indefinite length has been too low, not to excite 
a serious regret in the mind of a wise and good man. Clergy- 
men are often censured, and, it is to be feared, in too many in- | 
stances justly, for their want of sufficient knowledge in this 
science. Almost alllaymen, even those of enlightened minds, and 
extensive acquisitions, are lamentably defective in their acquaint- 
ance with Theology. Perhaps I should not wander far from 
the truth, were I to observe, that among the judicious farmers of 
this country, particularly among those most addicted to reading, 
there is a more extensive, and a more accurate, knowledge of 
the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, than among most 
men, who have enjoyed the advantages of a superior educa- 
tion. 

Many causes have undoubtedly operated to the production of 
the ignorance, of which I complain. Among these I shall at the 
present time specify the three following. 

1. The want of that customary application to Theological 
science among learned men, which would of course recog Eas at to 
those, who followed them. 

The neglect, which has been specified above, and which has 
grown out of many co-operating causes, has itself become a 
powerful cause of generating similar negligence. Every rising 
generation is, to a’great extent, controlled by that, which went 
bate Peculiarly is it true, that customary opinions and prac- 
tices possess this control. Whatever is generally adopted, es- 
pecially by enlightened men, is naturally supposed by such, as 
are young, to he founded in.wisdom and truth; and 1s, here 
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fore customarily followed, with little examination. ‘The youths 
of the present generation, seeing their superiors in age, and 
understanding, negligent of Theological science, easily believe, 
that it merits little attention from themselves. The subject they 
do not examine; but are satisfied with merely following this 
example. Persons, destined to the ministry, are supposed to 
addict themselves to this science, because it is indispensable to 
their future profession, and to the reputation, and even the sub- 
sistence, which it is expected to furnish. The example of these 
persons has, therefore, no influence on others. Clergymen, 
also, are supposed to commend their own science, either from ne- 
cessity, or decency; and, however able judges, are regarded 
as being interested, and therefore partial. Hence their recom- 
mendations have comparatively little weight. Were liberally 
educated laymen, generally, to make extensive attainments in 
Theology, an important part of their acquisitions; there can be 
no reason to doubt, that those, who succeeded them, would ad- 
dict themselves to this science with a good degree of zeal and 
industry. The truth of this opinion bas been amply supported 
by experience. In the former times, to which I have alluded, 
the customary application of men in all the liberal professions, 
adopted in enlightened countries, to divine knowledge, forced 
the same application on ‘such as followed them; and that, 
through a long period. Nor could even the progress of li- 
centiousness exterminate the custom, except by insensible de- 
grees. 

2. The same evil has been extended, and prolonged, not a little 
by the ridicule, so assiduously thrown upon this subject by bail 
fidels. 

These men have long arrayed themselves against Christianity. 
Their warfare they have carried on in every manner, which has 
promised them the least success; and with a spirit, worthy of 
the best cause.. Arguments, ibhing, and facts, they resorted 
to, until they became hopeless. When these’ failed; they had 
recourse to ridicule, sneers, and other expressions of contempt : 
clearly discerning, that on young minds, especially, these wea- 
pons would prevail, where more honourable modes of attack 
would be powerless. “ Ridicule,” says Voltaire, a perfectly 
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competent judge of this subject, “« will do every thing ; it is the 
strongest of all weapons. A bon mot. is as good a thing, as a 
good book.’?? Whatever is ridiculed, young minds are prone to 
think ridiculous: and nothing has been. so much ridiculed as 
Christianity. Its Author was ‘styled by the Infidels, to whom 
he preached, a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber ; a friend of 
publicans and sinners ; and the system of doctrines and precepts, 
which he taught, has in modern times been loaded with epithets, 
equally destitute of justice and decency. In truth, there is no 
employment, more absolutely without any foundation in good 
sense; none more sottish; none more contemptible; than that 
of ridiculing Christianity. Still it has had, and will hereafter 
have, its wretched influence on giddy, puerile minds. The sting 
will be felt, dreaded, and shunned; and the least effect, which 
it can be supposed to have on such minds, will be to discourage 
them from studying the doctrines, and embracing the precepts, 
‘of the Scriptures. ¥ 

3. The introduction of ignorant, and separatical, Preachers into 
the Desk has had, extensively, the same unhappy iafluence. 

Among all absurdities there is none perhaps more preposter- 
ous, than that, presented to us, when we see ignorance and vul- 
garity, enthusiasm and vociferation, seated in that ‘desk, which 
ought to be exclusively appropriated to dignity and learning, 
wisdom: and piety. Law, it is true, has its pettifoggers; and 
medicine, its empirics ; and both are means of deeply degrading 
the professions, in which they appear. But these men are ne- 
ver employed in unfolding the truth of God, nor in pointing out 
the path to Heaven. The sense of their unfitness for the busi- 
ness, in which they act, though strong, is less deeply felt; their 
appearance, less public and regular; and the association of them 
in the mind with the sciences, into which they intrude, less uni- 
form, alloying, and offensive. The knowledge, which. lznorance 
is publicly employed to teach, will of course be believed to be 
narrow indeed. The employment, in which vulgarity is sum- 
moned to preside, will be regarded as possessing a strong tinc- 
ture of debasement. The application of these remarks to the 
case in hand is sufficiently | ma aeae and the more so, be- 
cause the situation of this country, at least, holds out no imme- 
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diate, or adequate remedy. So long as men will rather hear 
bad preachers, than support good ones; so long as they choose 


to drag out the hours of public worship in hearing folly, instead’ 


of learning wisdom ; so long as deplorable avarice induces them 
toresign the Desk into the hands of ignorance, and impudence 5 : 
the evil will exist; and must be borne. 

The appearance of such men in the character of teachers of 
religion, insensibly, but almost irresistibly, entails upon Theolo- 
gy itself a character, derived of course from the men themselves. 
They are ignorant, vulgar, uncouth in their demeanour, coarse 
in their elocution, clumsy in their language, and full of mistakes 
in their opinions; halt lamentably in their constructions of 
Scripture ; dissuade rather than convince by their arguments ; 
and are yet vain, arrogant, censorious, magisterial in their deci- 
sions, and grossly calumnious towards those, from whose opinions 
they differ. With all these characteristics, they still appear as 
teachers of Religion: a religion, of which, in the speculative 
sense, they know almost nothing, and in the practical sense, there 
is too much reason to fear, still less. In this character the mind 
is prone, in spite of itself, to associate them not only with other, 
and better, teachers, but also with the Religion, which they pro- 
fess toteach. In such a case it is not easy to avoid uniting with 


this subject, in a greater or less degree, these wretched charac- _ 


teristics of those, with whom we see it united ; or to avoid regard- 
ing it with some degree of that contempt, and loath gs with which 
it is impossible to fail of regarding these men. 

It is highly honourable to the memory of those men, iy whom 
New-England was planted, that they brought with them a 
body of Ministers, distinguished, not only for their piety, but 
also for their learning and wisdom; and that immediately after 
their establishment in this country they founded a College ex- 
pressly for the purpose of perpetuating among their descend- 
ants a Ministry, possessed of these attributes. It is to the ho- 
nour of their descendants, that they founded other Seminaries, 
as from time to time they were necessary, for the same purpose ; 
and that they have regularly, and strenuously, demanded these 
attributes i in those, who were candidates for the desk. No class 
of men has in any age, since the colonization of this country, 
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possessed more learning than the Clergy of its own Churches. 
The Episcopal Church has, also, regularly demanded the same 
education in those, whom it has destined to the pulpit. I wish 
the same observation were equally true of other Churches. _ 

- When, therefore, you look at these unauthorized intruders, 
and feel the regret, arid the disgust, which perhaps you cannot 
avoid; turn your eyes to men of a superior character in the 
same dtfiee’ not a small number of whom would be ornaments of 
any ecoansidik: and are actually ornaments of human nature. 
Let their wisdom, and worth, become an overbalance for the in- 
firmities of these ; and prove the means of effectuating in your 
minds a just reverence for the religion of the Gospel. Look, 
also, beyond the Atlantic ; and remember that Usher, Leighton, 
Butler, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, Jewel, Tillotson, Sherlock, 
Owen, Doddridge, Watts, and a long train of others, both in’an- 
cient and modern times; men, who stand in the first rank of 
human intelligence ; spent their lives in the study of Theology ; 
and that it was the glory of Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, of Gro- 
tius, Locke, Addison, Jones, and Johnson, to be enrolled among 
the friends, and supporters, of the Christian Religion. 

The true reasons, for which we should addict ourselves to the 
pursuit of any science, are the Pleasure, which it may yield ; and 
the Profit, to which it may conduct us. With respect to Theolo- 
gy, both these reasons lend their whole force, to encourage our 
most diligent and persevering researches. 

1. The science of Theology is capable of yielding more Pleasure 
to the mind than any other. 

The pleasures, which Science is capable of yielding to the 
mind, are addressed both to the fmagination and the Understand- 
ing. Of both these rigs of pleasure, Theology is eminently 
productive. 

The preeenRiaeve to the mind through the Imagination, 
are derived from such objects as are new, various, beautiful, re- 
fined, great, and noble; and, the more these attributes prevail, 
the more capable are the objects, in which they are found, of 
yielding this species of pleasure. But in no field of human pur- 
suit are objects found in such numbers, and of such uniformity, 
which are invested with these attributes, or possess the power of 
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yielding this pleasure, in the same degree. In vain will you 
search for objects, equally beautiful with multitudes, which are 
presented to you in the Scriptures ; with paradise and its inha- 
bitants; with the innumerable and most delightful variegations 


of excellence, which adorn the angelic character ; with the end- — 


lessly diversified manifestations of kindness, compassion, and 
good providence, of God towards his children; the grateful 
and unaffected effusions of their piety to him; the. delightful 
scenery, if I may so style it, of the Millennial world, drawn, with 
such unrivalled elegance by several of the prophets, and parti- 
cularly by the pencil of Isaiah; the charming features of a vir- 
tuous character, depicted by Christ and his Apostles ; and. the 
wonderful exhibition of the future prosperity of the Church, ar- 
rayed in glory and beauty by the hand of S¢. John. | 

The Scriptures are the native region of Sublimity, both natural 
and moral. 

“ The single volume of the Scriptures,” says Sir William 
Jones, one of the best judges, whom the world has ever. seen, 
‘¢ contains more and higher specimens of this excellence, than 
all the remains of Grecian and Roman antiquity united.’? The 
God of the Scriptures is an object infinitely sublime ; and, wher- 
ever He appears, whether his character is exhibited, or his ac- 
tions are recited, He appears with power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, glory and majesty, to which nothing is equal, nothing se- 
cond. The Works of God, here recounted, are possessed of a 
splendour, suited to his character. The Creation; the Deluge; 
the wonders of Egypt, the Wilderness, and Canaan ; the Mira- 
cles, attendant upon the death, Resurrection, and Ascension, of 
‘the Saviour; the Resurrection; the Conflagration; the future 
Judgment; and future existence of the righteous and the wick- 
ed; are objects, compared with which, all other events, which 
have entered into the conceptions of man, shrink into nothing. 

In moral beauty, greatness, and glory, the Saviour stands 
alone. How beautiful, says the prophet Isaiah, are the feet of 
Eiim, that bringeth good tidings; that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good; that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth ! Unto us, says the same 
Prophet, a child is born; unto us a sonis given: and his name 
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shall be called Wonderful, Counselior, the mighty God, the Fa- 
ther of the everlasting age, the Prince of peace. 

On this divine subject I have no room to expatiate; and shall 
only observe, that the Scriptures themselves have done more 
justice to it than can, within the same compass, be done 2 se- 
cond time; when they inform us that Christ is the Light of Hea- 
ven, and the effulgence of the divine glory.  ' | 

Not less distinguished is this science for the power which it 
possesses, and the means which it furnishes, for refining the 
views, and the taste, of man. On the one hand, the Scriptures 
forbid every thing, which is impure and licentious ; and, on the 
other, effectually discourage every thing, which is gross and 
grovelling. To a cethonglinls this combined purpose, they com- 
menced their efforts in the only efficacious manner: viz. puri- 
Sying the affections of the heart.» Wherever these are gross and 
debased, the imagination will be gross, and the taste debased. 
So universally is this true, that no advantages of education, no 
superiority of talents, no acquisition of learning, no refinement 
of society, have hitherto had sufficient power to purify the fancy 
and the taste, where the affections had been yielded to licentious 
indulgences. A gross heart will delight in gross objects ; and 
on these objects, so long as they are relished, the Imagination 
will love to dwell. Elegance of mind grows out of the refine- 
ment of the heart. It is hence, that the sentiments of Paul and 
John, of Peter and James, their images, and their language, are 
immeasurably removed from the gross efforts of heathen antiqui- 
ty. Had Cicero’s Oration for Celius, or the third Eclogue of 
the polite and elegant Virgil, formed a part of the Sacred vo- 
lume; either would have furnished an argument against their 
inspiration, which all succeeding ages could never have refuted : 
and Infidelity would long since have gained a final triumph over 
the Gospel. | 

In the Scriptures we are presented every where with those ob- 
es which, more incomparably than any other, originate, and 
establish, refined affections, spotless views, and dignified excur- 
sions of the imagination. By a continual correspondence with 
the precepts of the Gospel, the affections are gradually, and in 
a sense instinctively, purified. By a frequent recurrence to its 
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sentiments, and imagery, the imagination is exalted, and the 
taste wrought into elegance; as silver is beautified by the hand 
of the burnisher. By conversing with noble objects, the mind 
is ennobled in a manner, and to a degree, which will admit no 
parallel; is estranged from every. thing low and little; assumes, 
insensibly, a portion of tke celestial character ; and directs, its 
flight, unceasingly, towards heaven. | 

On the variety, and consequent novelty, of objects, every 
where presented by the Scriptures to the imagination, it is un- 
necessary here to expatiate. Both are unceasing; both are 
endless; and as they are successively unfolded to rational be- 
ings, will regularly enhance their enjoyments throughout the 
ages of eternity. 

There is another, and very important view, in which this Ai 
ject. demands our consideration. Theology spreads its influence 
over the creation, and providence, of God ; and gives to both al- 
most all their beauty, and sublimity. Creation and providence, 
seen by the eye of Theology, and elucidated by the glorious 
commentary on both, furnished in the Scriptures, become new 
objects to the mind; immeasurably more noble, rich, and de- 
lightful, than they can appear to a worldly, sensual mind. _ The 
heavens and the earth, and the great as well as numberless 
events, which result from the divine administration, are in them- 
selves vast, wonderful, frequently awful, in many instances so- 
lemn, in very many exquisitely beautiful, and in.a great number 
eminently sublime. All these attributes, however, they. possess, 
if considered only in the abstract, in degrees very humble, and 
diminutive, compared with the appearance, which they make, 
when beheld as the works of Jenova. Mountains, the ocean, 
and the heavens, are majestic and sublime... Hills. and vallies, 
soft landscapes, trees, fruits, and flowers, and many objects in 
the animal and mineral kingdoms, are beautiful. But, what is 
this beauty, what is this grandeur, compared with that agency 
of God, to which they owe their being? Think what it is for 
the Almighty hand to spread the plains; to heave the mountains; 
and to pour the ocean. Look at the verdure, flowers, and fruits, 
which in the mild season adorn the surface of the earth. The 
Wncreated hand fashions their fine forms; paints their exquisite 
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colours; and exhales their delightful perfumes. In the spring, 
his life re-animates the world: in the summer and autumn, his 
bounty is poured out upon the. hills and vallies: in the winter, 
his way is in the whirlwind and in the storm; and the clouds are 
the dust of his feet. His hand hung the earth upon nothing ; 
lighted up the sun in the heavens ; and rolls the planets, and the 
comets, through the immeasurable fields of ether. His breath 
kindled the stars: his voice called into existence worlds innu- 
merable ; and filled the expanse with animated being. To all 
he is present: over all he rules: for all he provides. The 
mind, attempered to divine contemplation, finds him in every so- 
litude; meets him in every walk; and in all places, and at all 
times, sees itself surrounded by God. na 
_ How superior are the works of Creation and Providence, 
when considered in this manner, to the highest conceptions, 
formed by a worldly mind, which merely looks at the things 
themselves; and with a folly, a stupidity, which is extreme, 
stops short of their Author. How enhanced is their beauty! 
how exalted their sublimity ! ) 

The pleasures, yielded by Science, to the Understanding; are 
derived, extensively, from the same sources, which furnish so 
much delight to the imagination. For, the Understanding, also; 
finds exquisite pleasure in that, which is new, beautiful, and sub- 
lime. At the same time, it is peculiarly delighted with such 
views, as expand the intellectual powers, and with such objects, 
as are seen to possess fitness for valuable purposes; the symme- 
try of parts happily arranged in a system; the rectitude appa- 
rent in their own nature; and their utility to moral beings, and 
to the universe. 

Many sciences are without a question sufliciently extensive 
to employ, and exhaust, all the efforts of the intellect. This 
is true of Mathematical and Metaphysical science, of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, Medical science, Law and Civil 
policy. It is hardly necessary to observe, that this is eminent- 
ly true of Theological science, which has for its object the Cha- 
racter, Word, and Works, of God; the’nature of Man; his apos- 
tasy; his restoration to the Divine Kingdom ; his virtue, exist- 
ingas a principle, and operating practically in all his duties to 
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God, his fellow-creatures, and himself; the character, offices, 
and kingdom, of the Mediator; the character of the Holy Spirit, — 
and his agency in renewing and sanctifying man, and in con- 
ducting him to endless life; and that boundless scheme of ‘dis- 
pensations, which controls ‘all human concerns in the present 
world, and beyond the grave directs the existence of men and 
angels, their employments and their allotments, for ever. 

At the same time, Theclogy is conversant, more than all other 
sciences, with that, which is beautiful, and that which is sublime: 
I mean with that, which is seen to be such by the Intellect, and 
not merely that, which is felt to be such by the Imagination. 
The truths of Theology are without limits conversant with mo- 
ral excellence; and are extensively employed in unfolding'to 
man whatever is lovely, and dignified, in the intellectual nature. 
There is no beauty, or dignity, of mind but virtue: and there is 
no virtue but that, which is Evangelical. It is noble and love- 
ly, when, in its fairest forms, it is seen in such beings, as we 
are. In angels it is sublime, and wonderful. In Jenova it is 
exalted not only above all conception, but above all blessing and 
praise: a summit, which, receding beyond the utmost reach of 
finite minds, will, as they ascend through the endless succession 
of ages, rise higher, and higher, and higher, for ever. : 

As the student of Theology travels over the scheme of Crea- 
tion and Providence, disclosed distinctly to his view by the 
light of Revelation; as he wanders, especially, through the mo- 
ral world, and sees the objects, which are presented to him, 
continually new, beautiful, and exalted; as his prospects unceas- 
ingly expand; as his conceptions perpetually ascend; he is 
every where delighted, unless he is incapable of being delighted, 
with the splendour of moral excellence, shining upon him from 
every direction, investing every object with glory and beauty, 
and raising his thoughts concerning the Creator, and his king- 
dom, to greater and greater heights, while he lives. In this re- 
spect, momentous and delightful beyond measure, all other 
sciences are comparatively limited, humble, and insignificant. 

Nor is Theology less distinguished by its tendency to make 
the student useful both to himself and his fellow-men. To our- 
selves, the highest point of utility is to become wise and good: 
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to others, to establish in them the same character. The ten- 


dency of other sciences to accomplish these ends is, at the best, 


feeble, and remote: that of Theology is direct, and efficacious. 
How many persons even in humble life, and possessing very li- 
mited views, have become virtuous by studying the Scriptures. 
The nobleness of the Bereans was obtained undoubtedly, as well 
as exhibited, in searching this sacred volume with diligence, and 
candour: and hence they were prepared to receive the preach- 
ing of the Gospel with all readiness of mind. ‘The effects, pro- 
duced upon them, will be found by others; and, there is the 
best reason to believe, will ever be found. By asolemn, daily, 
earnest, intercourse with the truths of the Gospel, the mind, not 
improbably in all cases, becomes habitually sober; purified 
from gross thoughts; furnished with those, which are refined 
and noble ; imbrued with an increasing relish for that, which is 
great and good; and withdrawn from that, which is little, sor- 
did, and selfish. There is every reason to believe, that great 
multitudes of mankind have already become Christians, merely 
by reading the Scriptures, sent so extensively through the world 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. , r 

Virtuous men are, essentially, the only useful men to others ; 
the only men, whose usefulness will extend its efficacy into the 
regions of future being, and promote the interests of immortali- 
ty. Compared with this, all other usefulness is narrow, and mo- 
mentary. To save a soul from death, and to cover a multitude 
of sins, is to be a benefactor indeed, and to expand beneficence 
through eternal ages. Such men are, also, the essential bene- 
factors to their fellow-men in the present world; those, from 
whom wise counsels, important kind offices, solid consolations, 
and. beneficial examples, are derived. . Accordingly, to such 
men are regularly confided, in almost all cases where it can con- 
veniently be done, the protection, and the management, of the 
important private concerns of those around them, when these 
things demand the assistance of others, beside those who are im- 
mediately interested. There is no case of such a nature, where 
the superiority of virtuous men. is not felt, and acknowledged. 
To such men he, who has a just cause, will refer it: he, who 
leaves children, will commit them to his guardianship: he, whe 
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makes a Will, will constitute them his executors: ‘he, who is 
in distress, will look to them, both for. assistance and consola- . 
tlorissim: i i ¢ & salient 
Among the modes, in pear lichatlisg aendaial in 1 scooajell 
science, have been eminently useful to mankind, to elucidate 
and defend Revelation and its doctrines, and to enforce the: ob- 
servance of its precepts, and) thus to contribute universally: to 
the establishment of truth and righteousness, and the Divine 
Kingdom, in the world, is one, of the highest moment. ©The 
concerns of Religion have, in most countries and ages, been left 
too exclusively in the hands of Ministers. Ministers; it is to: be 
remembered, however able, however faithful, are comparatively 
few in number; and are therefore ill-matched with an enormous 
multitude of opposers. Ministers, also, are regarded, and ever 
will be regarded, not only by their open enemies, but’by all the 
stupid, worldly, cold-hearted men, as saying, and doing, what- 
ever they say or do, either for the defence, or advancement, of 
Christianity, officially ; from necessity, imposed on» them by a 
regard to their reputation; from prejudice in favour of doc- 
trines, which they have long taught; from party attachment to 
those, with whom they have been long professionally united ; 
and from selfish wishes to provide subsistence for themselves 
and their families. All these things can be said with some ap- 
pearance of truth; and, however groundless, cannot always be 
satisfactorily. refuted. None of them are, however, applicable 
to Laymen, when employed in the same cause. They will ordi- 
narily be acknowledged to act in this case from real conviction ; 
under the influence of no necessity ; without any particular at- 
tachment to party; without prejudice; without bias. Their 
numbers also, and often their employments and character, are, 
or may be, such, as to set at defiance the solicited eine ‘the 
contempt, and the sneers, of irreligious men. le 
Accordingly, many Laymen have rendered to Rivelécialieal ser- 
vices of the highest importance. The names of Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, and Grotius, of Pascal, Addison, Johnson, Little= 
ton, and West, of Jones, Teignmouth, Bryant, Sharp, and Wilber- 
force, together with many others, will be had in’everlasting re- 
membrance, as champions of truth and righteousness, illustrious: 
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supporters of Christianity, and glorious instruments of piety and 
salvation to mankind. What a sanction on this employment did 
Grotius leave at the close of his life; when, referring to his ab- 
sorption in learning of other kinds, and lamenting that he had 
not devoted his days wholly to Religion, he exclaimed, “ Heu! 
vitam perdidi, nil operose agendo:” “ Alas! I have lost life in 
laboriously doing nothing.’” Who was ever an abler judge of 
this subject? In what circumstances could a gor pepe be more 
rommnais sincere ? 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that Laymen, by assuming their 
proper part in the support of Christianity, awaken, and increase, 
a just sense of their own duty as the friends of the Redeemer; 
realize that his cause lies upon them, as well as upon Ministers ; 
and feel the importance of thinking, planning, and acting, vigor- 
ously in his behalf. That, in which we take no other concern 
than what is experienced in contemplation, will never be very 
near to our hearts. Its importance may be coldly acknowledg- 
ed; but it will awaken neither interest, nor efforts. When we 
begin to act; we begin to feel. Were Laymen to act more ge- 
nerally, and more vigorously, in the cause of Christianity, its 
interests would come home to their hearts; and they would 
speedily become more virtuous, and more useful, members te 
Christian society. 

~Thave dwelt thus particularly on this subject, not oni be- 
cause of its inherent importance, but also because it has not, 
within my information, been brought into the desk ; and because 
there is no place, where it can with more propriety be intro- 
duced than in this, and no audience, to which it can with more 
propriety be addressed. 

IV. How solemnly does the Scriptural system of Doctrines and 
Precepts demand the cordial sagt apte of every man, to whom it ts 
published ! | 

Every one of those, who hear me, is a creature,of God; an 
accountable creature; an immortal creature. Every one is 
bound to the grave, and the judgment. Every one isa candi- 
date for heaven, or hell. To every one, life is a day of trial. 
On your conduct in this life, is suspended your destiny in that 
which is to come. 

Vou. V. fo 
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All of you, also, are sinners. You have offended God. You 
have broken his most holy law, times innumerable, with’ a bold 
hand, a hard heart, and a blind: mind. By that law’ — are 
condemned, and cannot be justified. chat 

Your sins, also, are gross and dreadful: not. perierae ndeelinn 
lous, and such as cover you with infamy; but such, as have 
been committed in the meridian day of the Gospel, against the 
dictates of an enlightened conscience, against blessings of high 
moment, daily and hourly renewed. Ignorance of your Lord’s 
will you cannot plead, for you have known it from early life. 
Leisure for understanding it, books, instructions, ‘motives, have 
been supplied to you with a munificent hand. Your allotments 
in life have been mercifully distributed by the great Benefactor. 
He has called to you with a voice of unspeakable kindness. 
He has charmed you with continual testimonies of parental love. 

In these circumstances, and amid so many inducements to 
hear, and to obey, the Saviour of mankind has placed himself di- 
rectly before your eyes, suspended on the cross, and expiring 
in agonies, to atone for your sins, and to reconcile you to God. 
He has offered to you himself, and all his blessings: and of you 
he has required nothing, but cordially to receive him. Instead 
of listening, there is but too melancholy reason to» believe, you 
have turned a deaf ear, and a blind eye, to all that he has'said, 
and done. He has called; but you have refused. To what has 
he called you? To purification from sin; to forgiveness; to 
sanctification ; to the attainment of the everlasting love of God; 
to the possession of heaven; to the blessings of immortal lifes 

But he knew, that your hearts were harder than the nether 
mill-stone. He therefore sent his holy and good Spirit into the 
world, to enlighten your minds; to convince you of your guilt 
and danger; to unfold to you the divine excellence of the Re- 
deemer ; and by the renovation of your hearts to persuade you to 
embrace him, as he is offered to you in the Gospel. A thousand 
times has this glorious Agent awakened in your minds a solemn 
sense of their worth, and their immortality; led you to serious 
reflections on your guilt; excited in you alarming apprehensions 
concerning death, and the judgment ; and prompted wns to ees 
resolutions of repentance, and reformation. . 
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All these benevolent efforts you have resisted. All the gracc 
of the Gospel, all the benevolent offers, which Christ has made 
you, all his merciful invitations and promises, you have reject- 
ed. Onhis cross you have cast contempt. To his character 
yow have been hostile. You have grieved the Spirit ha Grace. 
You have wronged your own souls. » 

- Stull, you are bound to eternity. You must die: you will be 
pater : you will be rewarded according to your works. — Consi- 
der this, ye that forget God; lest he tear you in pieces, and there 
be none to deliver. ' 

In this solemn, this exposed, situation, imaiwasieabiibin interest- 
ing to every one of you, what measures will you take? Remem- 
ber, that, whatever you may think proper to do, God will take 
his own measures. You may wish, that he would do otherwise. 
You may hope, you may believe, you may determine, that he 
will bend his purposes so, as to make them more palatable to 
you. Under this determination, and with these hopes, you may 
feel yourselves safe; and say, Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace. Like dgag, you may exclaim, Surely the bitterness of 
death is past;; when you are on the point of being hewed in 
pieces. ‘The providence of your Maker, whatever you may wish, 
or believe, will move on uninterruptedly, and immutably, to the 
accomplishment of every one of his purposes; and of those, 
which respect your salvation, and your perdition, as truly as any 
other... When you come to the regions of woe; with what an- 
guish will you look back upon your present life; and wish, that 
you had. now listened to the calls of mercy; that you had been 
roused from this sleep of death, and obtained life from the hands 
of the Saviour! 

It is not necessary, that every one shah be sisileadi in Theo- 
logy: but it is necessary that every man should be a Christian. 
The souls of the learned and the unlearned, are alike immortal ; 
and are alike destined to endless happiness, or endless misery. 
How will you acquire this glorious blessing, and escape this ab- 
solute ruin? There is but one path, which has hitherto conduct- 
ed; there is but one path, which will ever conduct; mankind to 
eternal life. This has been pointed out by the finger of God ; 
and was never discovered by human philosophy. The cell of 
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Philosophy is dug beneath the ground; is:dark, cold, and com: 
fortless ; and was never visited by the sunshine of heaven.» The 
miserable rush-light, which glimmers along its walls, scarcely 
enables this goddess, of man’s creation, to distinguish her own 
footsteps around the dreary cavern; and shows no avenue to the 
world above. Here no celestial messenger ever arrived; and 
no tidings from that world were ever announced. Here God is 
neither worshipped, loved, nor known; the voice of mercy was 
never heard; and salvation was never eT — nor 
found. ohh ate aerated 
The Gospel, at an immeasurable distance Sian this para 
mansion, is the garden of Eden in its pristine beauty. Here 
JEHOVAH ini les himself in the Shechinah ; as of old he caused 
the glory of his presence to dwell at the east of Paradise above the 
Cherubim*. Here his answers are given to the inquiring peni- 
tent. Here angels are again heard praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth; and good-will to- 
wards men. Here the Saviour ts born; and publishes the glad 
tidings of great joy. Here the Spirit of Grace fixes his divine 
abode: and sheds piety, and peace, and faith, and hope, upon 
the assembly of the first-born. Here, finally, commences the 
high-way of holiness, which leads directly to the icine of im- 
mortality. | : 
Who, in this house, can contemplate these things without the 
strongest emotions? Who can behold his all at hazard; his 
soul, his eternal well-being, at stake; without inexpressible 
anxiety ? Life and death, both eternal, are here the objects of 
choice. Whose bosom must not thrill; whose heart must not 
throb ; when, famishing with thirst, and perishing with hunger, 
he hears a voice from heaven, calling directly to himself, Ho / 
every one that thirsteth! come ye to the waters; and he that hath 
no money: come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk, 
without money, and without price. With what transport will he 
learn, that the voice, which conveys this delightful invitation, 
is the voice of the Son of God! Must not his sou] expand, with 
écstacy, to see the Almighty arm of this glorious Person stretch- 


* Genesis iii. 24, paraphrased by the Targums. 
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- ed out, to seize him, while walking on the brink of ponent and 

eonvey him to the world of joy ? | 
On the brink of perdition every sinner in this house is walk- 

ing at the present moment. The only way, back, to eternal 
life; the only safety, the only hope; is found in the Gospel. 
Strive, then, with all possible earnestness to enter in at the strait 
gate, which stands at the head of this delightful path. Now the 
gate is open: soon, to you, it will be shut. Now the path is il- 
lumined by the Sun of righteousness: soon it will be lost in in- 
terminable darkness. Now heaven invites you to enter in, and 
be saved. Soon its doors will be closed for ever. Now God 
is reconcileable to you; the Saviour proffers himself, and all his 
blessings, to your acceptance ; and the Spirit of Grace is wait- 
ing to renew you to repentance. How soon will all these bless- 
ings retire beyond your reach; the hope of salvation set, to rise 
no more ; and the voice of mercy be dumb for ever! 
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Tif. 486, 504, 518 
LV. hy dS, 31, 52, 67 


do. 85, 101, 117, 132 


do. 162, 175, 190, 206 
do. 224, 240, 255 
do. 276, 292, 310 
do. 326, 340, 355, 378 
do. 394, 409, 424, 440 

pie a 


INDEX. 587 
Decrees of God: proved by his benevolence, : i | 
by revelation, . ; do. 233 
objections answered, =a GO. 243 
Depravity of Man: its universality, : » I. 489, 507 
, its dépree, °°". : : 1. S25 
its derivation, ‘ , LS ate 
: remarks, : ‘ : do. 17 
Discipline of the Church: its Nature; Remonstrance, do. 385 
Admonition, do. 387 
Excommunication,do. 2. 
Manner, ; : do. 392 
Objects, do. 395 
Persons bywhom administered, do. 398 
Disinterestedness, ; Til. 161 
Divinity of Christ: proved by his being spoken of in the 
Scriptures, as the true and 
perfect God, ° ea 
by its being the sole ground of 
consistency in the scheme of 
Redemption, seh Ma ETS 
by the Jews being otherwise in- 
nocent in his crucifixion, I]. 124 
by the Apostles being otherwise 
guilty of leading mankind 
into idolatry, : I]. 126 
objections to Unitarian doctrines, do. 151 
to their management of the 
controversy, . ily BYE 
Divinity of the ny, Spirit, MGs: : Ill, 2 
Divorce, . i ; i IV. 259 
Drunkenness: its Hadtive: : ; ‘ dos 207 
causes, : : 4 do. 1. 
evils, ; ‘ : do. 210 
preventives, . : ° do. 221 
icittag: : : ; . do. 175 
Duties of Ministers : Preaching, . oa : V. 200 
Study, do. 235 
Conducting the Ordinances of Public 
Worship, . : V. 242 
Presiding over and directing the Dis- 
cipline of the Church, . 243 
Aiding in the Ordination of other Mi- 
nisters, . ‘ WV. 244 
Instructing the avek i: in private, do. 247 
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Earth: created by God, - - Vie - I. 
order of its creation, - - - do. 
ovjections answered, - - do. 

Education, Religious, of Children : a duty, hi Bifie ‘YVz~. 

mode in which to be 
done, - V. 

motives to its perform- 
ance, - Vex 

Effect and Cause, - - - - - I. 

Highth Commandment: Idleness, - - - IV. 

Prodigality, - - do. 
Fraud, - - - do. 
Gaming, - - - do. 

Elders, - - - - - > V. 

Eternal Series, - - - i 

Eternity of God: proved by reason, - - do. 

by revelation, - - do. 

Evidences of Regeneration : what are not evidences, III. 

what are evidences, - do. 


difficulties attending the ap- 
plication of these evidences 


to ourselves, . Il. 
Example of Christ, - - - - i. 
Extraordinary Means of Grace: Baptism, - _ ¥. 
Lord’s Supper, - do. 
Discipline of the Church, do. 
Faith: aduty,  - - - - : Il, 
its nature, - - ° - - do. 
its influence on man’s justification, - do. 
reconciliation of Paul and James on this subject, do. 
influence of works on our justification, —- do. 
justification by faith does not lessen the motives to 
obedience, © - 1 Bi A - il. 
only source of obedience, wy. UI. 6030 E¥G) 
Faith and Repentance necessary to restore us to obedience,do. 
Fall of Man, - - “ ~ - a? 
Fallen Angels: objections against their existence eri 
ed sire - - , 
loss of their first estate, - - do. 
loss of their original residence, - do. 
their present residence, - - do. 
their destiny, - - - do. 
alse Repentance, 8 - > - ft. 
Final Judgment, “ - - - V. 


Firmament, ° - - . * I, 


347 
ib. 
357 


130 


iNDEX. 589 » 


First Commandment: idolatry, - - - IT. 456 
First Great Commandment: Love to God, - do. 326 
Forms of Prayer, - - > V. 63 


Fourth Commandment : Perpetuity her the Sabbath, FWictyts 
Change of the Sabbath, - IV. 17 


objections answered, we Ae Sk 

manner of observing the sabbath,do. 52 

reflections, - - do. 67 

Fraud, = - 2 . - . , do. 292 
Gaming, : - . - ~ hy AMS. 340 
God: his Existence, a et gia ° = &. 8 
Self-Existence, - . ~ - do. 13 

Unity, - - - - - do. 55 

} TA, 765; 904: 10753948 

aon , | 123 123, 159, 173, 191, 207 
Decrees, ~ - mils 999. Q41 
Sovereignty, = — nit iev ig Pe BSD 

Works, - I. 279, 997, 313, 331, 347, 363 

Grace, Free: the source of Justification, - - Il. 520 


1V. 485, 500, 514, 534, 548, 
V.1, 16,38,50, 63,82,100, 115, 130 
V. 147, 168, 183, 200, 
Extraordinary, 218, 235, 258,269, 286, 
' 302, 321, 344, 362, 385. 


Grace, Means of: Ordinary, } 


Hearing the word of God, - IV. 534 
Heaven: the eternal abode of the Righteous, - V. 520 

its happiness, - - - do. 536 
Heaven of Heavens, - I. 280 
Melincts of Christ : exemplified in his Piety, - If. 324 


his Benevolence, do. 325 
his Self-Government, do. 333 
its importance to the Distinction af his 


Character, - Il. 347 
: to enable him to nies 
the law of God, « Sa 


io give the necessary off 
cacy to his sufferings 
for mankind, Ik, 357 
to his setting before men 
an example of right- 
eousness, - Il. 360 
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Holy Angels: created by God, - a! sek ae 
their rank, - - - do. 300 

athelbitest - - - do. 301 

employments, - - do. 319 

Holy Ghost: his character, - - “ HRS og 
agency in regeneration, - - do. 33 

Humility, - - - - - do. 354 
ideas and Exercises, ” - ° a elgg go 
Idleness, - - - - > : IV. 278 
Idol-Worship : its history, - - : do. 472 
extent, - . do. 479 

manner in which performed, . do. 480 

Immateriality of the soul, - I, 381 
Immutability 4d God: proved by fevelation, > do. 76 
by reason, - . do. 1b. 

an encouragement to prayer, do. 86 

Inability of man to obey the law se God, - - >» IV. 454 
Incarnation of Christ, - - ‘ II. 190 
Increase of Grace, - - if. 236 
Independence of God: proved by his omnipotence, I. 114 
Infant Baptism : objections answered, - V. 288 
the same ordinance with Circumcision, do. 302 

warranted by the Scriptures, - do. 315 

Inspiration of the Apostles, u Fs i il. 98 
Intercession of Christ: for whom offered, - do. 422 
how performed, - - do. 426 


Intercourse with religious men : its effects on persons destitute 
of religion, aa ee 
on religious men, do. 89 


Joy i in the Holy Ghost, - - . Ue ie 
Judgment, Final, - ‘. - V. 458 
Justice of God : ‘proved by his providence, ~ I. 162 
by revelation, - do. 166 

opposition to this attribute the cause of 

the denial of revelation, : Laur 

Justification: its nature, - ° - s If.'516 
its source, - - . - do. 520 

the means, - - » - do. 531 


Killing: when lawful, - - > - TY" tes 


INDEX. 59} 


Killing: when unlawful, - . #2) ye 1 coed Vict 

| Kaneom of Christ: its ‘reality, . - : Il. 438 
its extent, - - - do. 441 

assumed fox the Church, : do. 448 

Law of God: its character, - 7 ~~ oH... 318 
in what comprehended, - II. 313, 456 

man’s inability to obey it, - son K¥. 455 

Lewdness, a ‘ ‘ - do. 240 
Lord’s Supper : its Nature, - - - V. 344 


Design : to represent Christ’s death, do. 345 
prove his Mission, and Gos- 


pel, as ~ V. 347 
harmonize Christians, do. 355 
represent his love, - | do. 356 


Qualifications of Communicants ;— 
Membership in the church in full 
standing, - - V. 357 
Persuasion of their own piety, do. 360 
Disposition with which to be attended ;— 


Admiration of Christ, - V. 364 
Gratitude to him, - do. 366 
Humility, - - do. 369 
Purposes of obedience, - do. 371 
Brotherly Love, - - do. 372 
Universal Benevolence, - do. 374 
Motives to the attendance, - do. 375 
ilove: its nature, - - ~ - III. 126 
its reality, - - - - do. 130 
objections answered, - - WJ. 141, 154 
Love to God: Benevolence to God, - ° Ill. 327 
Complacency in his Character, — - do. 330 
Gratitude to God, - - - do. 331 
Reverence of God, - - - do. 339 
Humility, - : - - . do. 354 
Resignation, 2 - - do. 371 
Love to man: its Nature, - : . do. 386 
Extent, - - - - do. 389 
Lying: its nature, - - : . IV. 340 
causes, ~(t}- - - - do. 348 
mischiefs, - - - - do. 355 


preventives,  - 5 - do. 369 
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Man: Created by God, - - SEES AEE 364 
Time of his creation, _. - ie - ‘do. 367 

his Nature, - - - -. rdov 868 

End of his creation, - - - do. 413 

his Probation, - : : . dg. 431 

his Temptation and Fall, - . ~ do. 447 

his Sentence, - : ° do. 471 

his Depravity, - - J. 489, 507, 525, TT. 1,17 
cannot be justified by Works of Law, - do. 37 
Manner of preaching the Gospel: with Plainness, - V. 218 
7 Variety, - do. 221 
Boldness, - do. 225 


Solemnity, do. 226 
Earnestness, do. 228 


- Affection, do. 230 
Acceptableness, do. 233 
Marriage: its Origin, = - “ - - IV. 224 
Nature, - . : ” do. 226 
) Benefits,  - - - - "do. 1227 
Matter: not the Cause of existence, - - j. “ga 
Means of Grace: Ordinary, - - - IV. 485 
Extraordinary, - - V. 147 

erie Ordinary, of Grace, generally Cbigdered : a 
their Reality, - IV. 487 
what they are, - do. 501 
their influence, - do. 503 


objections answered, do. 514 
Means, Ordinary, of Grace, particularly considered :— 

Preaching the Gospel, 2) W535 
Reading the Scriptures, & do. 544 
Prayer, IV. 548, V. 1, 16; 32, 50, 63 
Intercourse with religious men, V. 81 
Religious Meditation, | do. 100 
Religious Education of ehildren: jo. 114 

Means, Extraordinary, of Grace: Who are to use them ;— 
Ordinary members of the church, V. 147 


Officers of the church, - do. 168 
What they are ;— 
Baptism, = - do. 269 


Lord’s Supper, do. 344 

Discipline of the 
church, - V. 384 
Means of Justification: Faith in Christ,  - - IT'S31 
Meditation, Religious, - - - ¥;.200 
Members of the Church: Ordinary iibitibers; - do. 147 
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Members of the Church: Officers, - V. 167—258 
Mercy of God: proved by reason, : I. ‘192 
by the Scriptures vevierally, do. 198 
by the Mediation of Christ, do. 196 


Ministers : who are Ministers, - - Vv. 168, 183 
their Duties, - bed cies - V. 200 
Miracles of Christ: their Nature, - . - Il. 453 
Reality, - - - do. 454 
Importance, - - do. 463 
Murder, - - =. - aH - IV. 171 
Names of Christ: God, - “ - - Il. 63 
the Great God, - - do. 63 
the True God, - - - do. 64 
the Mighty God, - - do. 2b. 
the God of Israel, “ - do. 67 
| JEHOVAH, - ” - do. 20. 

New Creation: subsequent to God’s eee to this 
world, - V. 508 

brought into existence by Christ's Media- 
tion, - - - - V. 511 
the final state of the universe, - do. ib. 
unchangeable, - : : go, OFS 
new to the Universe, - - do. ib. 
Obligations to Prayer, - IV. 557 
Offices of Christ: Prophetical, i. a2. 937, 252, 266, 219, edo 
Priestly Il § 308, 321, 338, 346, 
: 360, 375, 389, 408, 429 
Kingly, - “ Il. 437 
Officers of the Church: Ministers, V. 168, 183, 200, 216, 235 
| Deacons, - - Viv 252 
Omnipotence of God: proved by the Creation, - I, 108 

by the Government of the Uni- 

verse, - - re ate 

by its unaltered and undecay- 
ing character, - I. 143 
Omnipresence of God : proved by revelation, - do. 90 


byreasonandexperience, do. 91 

evinces an Universal Providence,do. 98 

Omniscience of God: proved by revelation, - do.. 90 
by reason and experience, do. 91 

displayed at the last Judgment, do. 104 


Vou. V. 73 


) 
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Ordinances of the Church: Baptism, — V. 268, 286, 303, 321 
Lord’s Supper, - V. 344, 363, 
Discipline of the Church, v. 385 
Ordinary Members of the Church: their yeep do. 147 


Ordination of Ministers, - - - do. 244 
of Deacons, - - - . do. 258 
Origin of the Priesthood, - - : II. 308 
Parents: their duties, - - - IV. 16, 31 
Particular and Universal Pevidehce, - - L988 
Passover: the same ordinance with the Lord’s Supper, V. 313 
Paul and James reconciled, - - - « BCt 
Peace of Conscience, - ' 2 . Ili. 209 
Pedobaptism, - - - - - V. 302 
Perjury, - . j 4 - ~ IV. 346 
Perseverance of Saints, = - - - HI. 250 
Personal Preaching of Christ : his exeouting this office neces- 
sary, - - i. ee" 


the things which he taught, do. 237 
Manner in which he taught, do. 253 
Consequences of his preach- 


ing, - - Th 2g 

Piety of Christ, — - - tenes - do. 325 
Polygamy, : -— - - TY. ‘O56 
Polytheism, - - 7 - I. 64 
Prayer: its Nature, - “ - - IV. 549 
Seasons, ; =. - - do. ib. 
Obligations to prayer, - - - do. 557 

_ its Usefulness, do. - - - Vane 
Encouragements to prayer, - : do. 38 
Objections answered, - - - do. 50 

Forms of prayer, “ “ - do. 63 
Preaching: its End,‘ - - - - do, 201 
Nature, - - - do. 202 

Subjects, - - - - do. 208 

Manner, - . ine ie do. 216 

Preaching of the Apostles, : - - Il 298 
Priesthood : its Origin, — - - - - ;. .d0e 308 
Duties, - - Sug A do. 310 

Character of a priest, - do. 315 


Priesthood of Christ: Origin, Office, and CHercter of a 
priest, - If. 308 
its Reality, - - - do. 316 
his Atonement, - Il. 375, 389, 408 


we 
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Priesthood of Christ; his Intercession, = - - II. 422 
Priestly Character of Christ : his Holiness, II. 321, 333, 346, 360 
Probation of Man, - - - - 1.438 
Prodigality, - - - - - TV. cue 
Profaneness: its Nature, - nt ie - Ill. 488 
Guilt, — - - - wR ©. do. 504 

Danger, - . - - do. 519 


Prophis Office of Christ: his personal preach- 
ing, Il. 221, 237, 252, 266 
preaching of his Apos- 


tles, Ii. 279, 293 
Providence of God: Probation of man, - I. 432 
Temptation of man, - do. 447 
Fall of man, : - do. 1. 
Sentence pronouncedon man, do. 469 

€) 
| Depravity of man, A Coe oan 
Punishment of the Wicked: its eternal duration, - V. 476 
Nature, - - do. 490 
Reading of the Scriptures, - . - IV. 544 
Redemption, Covenant of, - - - II. 207 
Regeneration: its Agent, - : - ihe tue 
Necessity, - - . do. 47 
Reality, : - ai say @Os Be 
Nature, : - : do. 62 
Antecedents, - - do's 79 


Attendants, Ill. 96, 111, 125, 141, 154, 168 
Consequences, III. 181, 194, 209, 223, 236, 250 


Evidences, - Ill. 964, 279, 298 

elatiehs of Christ to Creatures: Creator, - il. 92 

Preserver, - do. 95 

Possessor, - do... 97 

Supreme Ruler, do. 98 

Last End, - do. 101 

Religious Education of Children, - - VV. 45, 13 

Religious Meditation, - - - - V. 100 

Resignation: its Nature, - - - Ul. 321 
does not imply a willingness to suffer Perdi- 

tion, - - - Ill. 374 

Resurrection, 5 ” - - rr ih ae 8 

Resurrection of Christ, - - - Il. 468, 481 


Repentance: its Nature, - - : - Wt. 115 
, Consequences, - : - aq. 121 
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Reverence of God: its Nature, - - arn et gge 
its Effects, :ue4.; 0~- - do. 345 
Rewards of the Righteous :-— : " 
their Residence, or Heaven, - - V. 520 
Character; perfect Holinees - - do. 523 
Employments; to learn the character of God, do. 536 
to glorify God, - do. 542 
to befriend one another, do. 547 : 
Enjoyments,  - - - - do. 536 @ 
Rulers: their Duties, ~ - - « '. Ye tag j 
Sabbath: its Perpetuity, Sp em) - IV. 1,15 } 
Change, - = > - ry ' 
Objections answered, . - do. 31 : 
Manner of observing it, - - dp oo 
Reflections, - - - - do. 67 @ 
Sanctification: the Agent, . “ - Il. 195 
Instruments, - - - do. 197 i 
Process, 2 - -» dow 200 | 
Seasons of Prayer, - - ~ - IV. 549 ' 
Second Commandment: Idol Worship, — - - Taye 9 
Second Great Commandment: its Requisitions, - do. 386 | 
Effects, Ill. 400, 420, 
Foundation, - Ill. 438 | 
Self-Examination, - - * ‘ ‘ V. 104 
Self-Existence of God, - - - NO 
Self-Government of Christ: his Industry, - - Il. 334 
; Fortitude, - do. 336 | 
Meekness, - do. 337 
Humility, -  d0. 339 
Bentente pronounced: onthe Tempter, - - I. 470 
the Woman, - - do. 474 
the Man, - - © do. 475 
Seventh Commandment: Marriage, - IV. 224 
Lewdness, - - do. 240 
Polygamy, - - do. 256 
| Divorce, : - do. 259 
Sin: its Universality, = - - (i) 6 Aw ASOp SOT 
Degree, - 5 . - [.. 525 
Derivation, ‘ - om UH “ Ms) ice 
Remarks, - dos? 
Sixth Commandment : pines vaca lawl - IV. 163 
Murder, - - do. 170 


Duelling, - - - do. 178 


INDEX. 
Sixth Commandment: Suicide, - =<. - IV. 
Drunkenness, - - do. 
Slander, - “ - - - > do. 
Socinianism, - - - - - Il. 
Soul of Man: its Nature ;— 
a pure uncompounded substance, _—iI. 
a thinking substance, - - do. 
possessed of virtuous affections, do. 


exercises dominion over the world, do. 


possessed of spiritual enjoyment, do. 
immortal, - . - do. 
not Material, - = : do. 
not a Chain of Ideas and Exercises, do. 


Sovereignty of God: proved by his determining the Birth 
and Education of men, I. 
by the disappointment of 

their intentions in life, I. 


by the uncertainty of life, do. 
Subjects : their Duties, - - ei TN, 
ane of Baptism: Believing Adults, ° - V. 


Infant Children of Believers, V. 287, 


No Infants but those of Believers, V. 
Suicide, - - - - ” - IV. 
Temptation and Fall: the Tempter, - - 

| Manner of the temptation, - do. 
Persons tempted, - - do. 

Consequences, - - do. 

Tenth Commandment : Contentment, - aos VS 
<e Charity, - - - do. 
Avarice, - > do. 

Ambition, - a - do. 
Third Commandment: Profaneness, Ill. 487, 504, 

Trinity : Testimonies to the doctrine ; by ancient Chris- 

tians, Iii. 

Jews, - do. 

Heathen, do. 

Truth: its Nature, - - - “ IV. 
Importance, - - - - do. 

Truth of God: proved by his Benevolence, - i 
by the Conformity of all eat to + 

Will ‘ 


by his Independence and Immutabi- 
lity, i. 


261 


265 
271 
148 
286 
302 
321 
190 


448 
450 
453 
454 
394 
409 
4.24 
440 
519 


18 

22 

a 
327 
328 
175 


176 
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% 
Truth of God: proved by his constitution of his crea-_ 


43 tures, I. 
by his Predictions, z do. 
Veracity : its importance, - ee fi ny ee 
Virtue: founded in Utility | - - ae | 
Unbelief: voluntary, - - - ~ Il. 
» sinful, - ‘ ; - - do. 
Uninterestedness, - “ ‘ - - Ill. 
Unitarians: their objections answered, - - I. 
doctrines examined, - ° do. 
management of the controversy, - do. 
Unity of God: proved by works of Creation and Provi- 
dence, I. 
reason, - - do. 
revelation, - - do. 
Universality of Sin: proved by revelation, - do. 
by facts generally, —- do. 
by man’s rejection of the Word 
of God, - - 1. 
_ Universalists : their objections answered, - ~ 
Universe : created by God; proved by reason, - I, 
by revelation, do. 
Usefulness of Prayer: to Individuals, — - - V. 
Families, - - do. - 
Communities, - - do. 
Utility: the Foundation of Virtue, ~ - | A 


ke 
Wicked Punishment of, in the future world: Duration eter- 
nal 
h Nature, do. 
Wisdom of God: proved by the works of Creation and 


Providence generally, I. _ 


the accomplishment of many 
ends by few and simple 


means, 1. 
the unceasing and universal va- 
riety of his works, - I. 


various kinds and degrees of . 


resemblance and uniformity, I. 


the communication of lan- 
guage, ~ - I. 
his creation of moral agents, do. 


178 
ssa 


332 
439 
532 
543 
161 
132 
151 
171 


55 
63 
70 
491 
493 


507 
479 

8 
280 


= 
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Word of God: rejected by “Man, She ae I. 507 
how to be heard, - evs - IV. 534 

to be read, - - - do. 544 

Works : their influence on J ustification, - - Il. 584 
Works of God: Creation, bit cake aor aats 


983. 991 297... 41g 

I. 431, 447, 469, 489, 507, 525, 
, It. 1.16, 36, 

Worship: required to be rendered to Christ, - I]. 103, 

actually rendered to him, ° - do. 106 


Providence, 
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